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COUNTY LADIES GUILD 
THE BLUE RIB 


Today ... more than ever... 
quality cakes mean 
permanent sales increases! 


Certainly a baker, with his equipment and experi- 
ence, should be able to bake better cakes than women 
bake in their own kitchens. 

And certainly now is the time to do it. When 
women are trying to save sugar at home, and when 
many are busy with wartime activities, a lot of those 
who used to bake their own cakes are going to try 
the baker’s. If his cakes are good enough, they’il 


ITS SURPRISE, THE CASPER 


AWARDS 


BON FOR CAKES 


TO BAKER BILL 


keep on buying them . . . not only during the war, 
but after. 

With an opportunity like this confronting you, 
it’s mighty good strategy to turn out the best cakes 
you possibly can — rich, moist, home-type cakes 
that bring customers back again and again. (For- 
tunately, home-type formulas require little if any 
more sugar per cake than less desirable formulas.) 
... For these cakes, you can’t afford to take chances 
in flour—particularly this year when high premiums 
for good soft wheat are creating a wider spread in 
the quality of cake flours. You know you're on safe 
ground when you rely on Pillsbury for cake flour! 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Cake Flours 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY - 


GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HE quality of wheat governs the quality of 
flour. It takes the best wheat to make the 
best flour and King Midas is proud of its facilities 
for buying and storing the finest wheat available. 
We operate hundreds of country elevators, strat- 
& egically scattered throughout the spring wheat 
belt, together with millions of bushels of grain 
storage capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As 
a result, we are always assured of a source of sup- 
ply from which to choose just the type of wheat 
necessary to maintain the constant, neverfailing 
quality of King Midas flour. 








“The Highest Priced Flour in 
America and Worth All It Costs’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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-  “ISMERTA” 


Here is a flour with definite perform- 
ance characteristics. 


= “Wiatikewiww 








It is by no means a protein and ash flour 
milled to fill the sack and the contract. 


Nearly all bakers who have tried it like 
it better,—most of them very much better. 


That is why we go to the added trouble 
in wheat-selection and milling — 


Why we are so very particular to 
keep it true to standard, to type, to 
performance certainty. 


We confidently invite you to try it. 








A First Preferred with Many Bakers 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
aa, MILLING COMPANY 


Sy, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 






WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 


selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, 
grown under scientifically controlled irrigation 
in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho. Com- 
plete laboratory control by cereal chemists and 
research bakers assures absolute uniformity 


and dependability in your shop. 


20 


SUGAR SAVING 
CAKE FORMULAS 


FREE 


Complete variety; economical; low 
sugar content per total pound of batter 
weight; adjusted for sea-level and mile- 
high baking. A guide to the answer for 

‘ your sugar problem. It’s free. Write 
to Bakery Research Laboratory, The 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
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How to make regular customers 


out of “first time shoppers” 


Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste naturally sweeter 
when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s extra fine granulation 
enables it to absorb more liquid quickly and to retain this mois- 
ture in the finished cake, keeping it fresh and full flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness prolongs the 
sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite the fact that you may 
be using less sugar. 


The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour makes it pos- 
sible for you to use either your present high sugar ratio formulas, 
or other new formulas using less sugar. 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak fine-grained 
tender cakes bring in new customers every day and, best of all, 
your old friends tell you your cakes are better than ever. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
THE 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sowing the Baker 6 america, for over SE Years 
rade MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2-¢ave2,, COLORADO 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


In a disturbed world any baker can rid 


himself of two worries easily enough. 
Flour price worry by buying against his 
current needs. Quality worry by not 


shopping about and horse-trading for a 


“Flour Milling Capacit flour-that-will-do but spotting a first class 

2500 ‘Barrels dependable flour and sticking to it. 

Grain Storage Capacity “KELLY’S FAMOUS” never yet 
1,000,000 Bushels 


fooled a baker in either price or quality. 











Trying to out-guess the 
y fh government wheat market 
on KELLY 7 aN and flour price ceilings 

e maine Y is poor business right now. 


C OMI WY 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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HORO-BREA 
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The Portect ‘tour | 


(Diastatically Balanced) 











The Baker Who Trusts the Dependable Excellence 
of Our Quality and the Invariable Fairness 
of Our Price Never Needs to Worry. 


Why should he? 








Out here in the heart of the wheat fields we have | 
first choice of the wheat. 


We have a mill of the most economical size to 
operate. 





We have—because it pays us best—an exception- 
ally high quality standard. 


We have—because of long experience—a convic- 
| tion that the surest way to get along is to treat 


every customer with the very best there is in 
the bin. 


AANOLE OF ota lin 


TT THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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FLOU R 


It isn't the cost of the flour that goes into 

the mixer but the worth of the loaves that 
come out of the oven that proves how good a 

flour buyer the baker is. On one side crust, 

texture, flavor, color, customer approval. On 

the other side sometimes a few cents a barrel 

apparently saved in price but possibly lost 

in real economy. 


No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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IS KING 


lt ls Not Absolutely Necessary 
To Wash Wheat Before Milling It 


Yet we do it. We wash every berry with clear sparkling 
water (from our own deep wells and the local public 
water supply.) After that it is dried and scoured,— 
polished. That is merely an added quality touch, the 


ultimate attention to detail that makes 


POLAR BEAR A Real King Among Fine Flours 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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The Background of Flour Ceilings 


Oct. 2 from the President to the 

Office of Price Administration, 
temporary ceiling prices have been 
established upon flour at the highest 
prices at which millers contracted dur- 
ing the period from Sept. 28 to Oct. 2 
to sell flour for immediate or future 
delivery. 

These ceiling prices reflect to pro- 
ducers approximately the prices for 
wheat which prevailed for the period 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 2. These wheat prices 
for basic grades at all markets averaged 
about 6c bu below the level of the loans 
offered to producers on the 1942 wheat 
crop by Commodity. Credit Corp. The 
loan rates are equal to 85% of the 
parity price. Payments to wheat pro- 
ducers on the 1942 crop under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 will be made at rates equal 
to the difference between the parity 
price and the loan rate or the average 
market price, whichever is higher. Sec- 
tion 3 of the act entitled “An Act to 
Amend the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 to Aid in Preventing In- 
flation and for Other Purposes” and 
Title IV of Executive Order 9250 re- 
quire that ceiling prices on flour reflect 
to wheat producers not less than the 
parity price. Since a loan at 85% of 
parity and payments amounting to 15% 
of parity were made available to all 
wheat producers, the position may be 
taken that producers can obtain a re- 
turn equal to the parity price regardless 
of the level at which ceiling prices may 
be placed on wheat products. 

In addition, there is also the problem 
of assuring adequate sales of wheat by 
farmers to fill the requirements of the 
milling industry. Although the total 
supply of wheat is by far the largest in 
history, a large amount is owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. and may not be 
sold at less than the parity price. In 
addition, large quantities have been 
pledged by producers against loans by 
Commodity Credit Corp. and will not 
be redeemed unless producers can re- 
cover at least the amount of the loan 
and accumulated carrying charges. 
While the remaining amount of wheat 
available for consumption this season 
without drawing on- Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned or loan stocks probably 
will equal total requirements for do- 
mestic consumption, it is unlikely that 
all of the grades and classes of wheat 
will be available in the amounts re- 
quired unless some wheat is withdrawn 
from loan stocks. For this reason, it 
probably will be necessary before the 
end of 1942-43 season that returns to 
producers advance above the 85% of 
parity level by the amount of carrying 
charges accumulated on stored wheat. 
By next spring these charges will have 
amounted to 8c to 12¢ bu. . Thus, the 


P oxt’2 trom to the directive of 


An official view of the situation of bread and flour prices 

is set forth in the following discussion of this problem. An 

official memorandum, it indicates the trend of thinking in 
Washington officialdom on the subject. 


amount of the eventual increase which 
may be required in ceiling prices on 
flour, or the amount of the subsidy 
which may eventually be required on 
flour or wheat sales (depending upon 
which alternative is followed), probably 
will reach 14c to 18¢ bu of wheat before 
the end of the season. There are two 
alternatives for correcting this situation: 


1. Increase Ceiling Prices 
Ceiling prices on flour may be ad- 
vanced by an amount sufficient to 
reflect parity prices to wheat pro- 
ducers. This would require, in turn, 
an advance in wholesale and retail 
prices for bread. The succeeding 
section of this statement shows that 
bakers’ margins have been about 
wiped out by advances in cost since 
ceiling prices were established on 
bread at March levels, and that the 
maximum posgible measures of econ- 
omy and margin reduction will be 
required to take care of that situa- 
tion. 

2. Some Form of Subsidy by One of 

Three Methods 


1. The sale of flour by millers 
could be subsidized by a purchase 
and resale program which would 
make it possible to maintain exist- 


ing ceiling prices but, at the same 
time, permit an incfease in wheat 
prices at least up to 85% of parity. 
In a_ subsequent section of this 
statement analysis is made of mar- 
gins in the milling industry showing 
that there is no opportunity for 
absorbing any advance in wheat 
prices by reducing those margins. 

2. Payments could be made to 
wheat producers on all wheat sold 
after the effective date of price 
ceilings on flour at a rate sufficient 
to bring their returns up to the 
parity price. This would comply 
with statutory requirements and 
would necessitate subsidizing a ma- 
terially smaller quantity of wheat 
than would be subsidized under al- 
ternative No. 1. 

3. Payments could be made to 
producers who redeem and _ sell 
wheat. from government loan stocks. 
The rate of the payment would 
approximate the amount current 
wheat prices are below the loan 
level. Carrying charges would also 
be absorbed by the government on 
such wheat. The effect of this plan 
would be to make loan wheat avail- 
able to millers at about current 
market prices. The amount of 











FEDERAL GRAND JURY BEGINS 
INQUIRY INTO OPERATIONS OF 
MILLERS NATIONAL FEDERATION 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The Anti-Trust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice has asked the federal grand 
jury of the Northern District of Illinois to begin an inquiry 
into the operations of the Millers National Federation. 

Sessions of the grand jury began on Nov. 2. No 
subpoenas have as yet been issued, and the identity of 


officers and members of the federation who are expected 


to be called in has not been disclosed. 

Judging from the course of similar investigations in 
other industries it is believed here that the procedure will 
be leisurely and that it will extend over a long period 


of time. 











wheat subsidized under this plan 
would be about the same as under 
alternative No. 2. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 

The estimated carry-over of wheat on 
July 1, 1942, was 633,000,000 bus. The 
estimated production in 1942 is 982,000,- 
000 bus, making a total supply for the 
1942-43 season of 1,615,000,000 bus. 

Of the carry-over, 300,000,000 bus 
were owned by Commodity Credit Corp. 
and 100,000,000 bus were still held by 
producers under government loans. This 
left a free carry-over of 233,000,000 
bus. It is estimated that 450,000,000 
bus of the 1942 crop will be placed 
under loan, leaving 532,000,000 bus of 
“free wheat” from the crop. Thus, the 
total supply of “free wheat” for the 
season is about 765,000,000 bus... About 
160,000,000 bus are needed for seed and 
farm use, so that there remain 605,000,- 
000 bus for milling and for commercial 
carry-over. 

If the amount milled is 500,000,000 
bus, which would be about average, there 
will remain about 105,000,000 bus as a 
commercial carry-over. This is so short 
as to indicate a definite need to move 
some of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
wheat out of loan before the end of the 
season in order to fill milling require- 
ments, at least for some grades and 
classes. 

Wheat loans were established at 85% 
of parity, and loan wheat will not be 
redeemed and sold unless producers can 
recover the amount of the loan plus 
accumulated carrying charges. The stor- 
age and other charges involved in a 
Commodity Credit Corp. loan amount to 
from 8c to 12c bu per season. 

Temporary Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 22 established the base period 
as Sept. 28 to Oct.-2. The current 
market for wheat during that period 
averaged about 6c bu less than.the loan 
rates. Since flour prices were frozen at 
a time -when wheat prices. were under 
the loan value it follows that: when it 
becomes. necessary to draw on. loan 
stocks some form, of subsidy must be 
provided unless increases are. permitted 
in prices of flour. Even should it be 
unnecessary to use loan wheat to pro- 
vide a sufficient total supply for mill- 
ing, the. small. commercial carry-over 
would make it unlikely that all millers 
would be able to obtain adequate sup- 
plies of the types of wheat wanted, 
which would result in a rise in the price 
of the wheat on the market. 

If it is decided that the price of 
flour should not be permitted to in- 
crease, there will remain for decisicn 
the particular method to be used in 
providing the necessary subsidy. Obvi- 
ously, the simplest procedure possible 
would be for Commodity Credit Corp. 
to sell wheat to millers at prices in line 
with the ceiling prices on flour. 


(Continued on page 74.) 
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Farm Price Ceiling Fight Not Over 





FURTHER EFFORT TO CURB. 


OPA RULE SEEN 


Resolution Introduced for “Continuing Study” of Maximum Prices 
and CCC Operations—Hearings May Be Resumed in Fort- 
night—Permanent Ceiling Work Continues 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A resolution call- 
ing on the Senate committee on agricul- 
ture to investigate price ceilings on farm 
products has been introduced by Sena- 
tors Gillette, of Iowa, and Reed, of Kan- 
sas, as the outgrowth of dissatisfaction 
by Senate farm bloc members with ad- 
ministration plan for putting ceiling 
prices on agricultural commodities. 

The controversy between the adminis- 
tration and the farm bloc came to a 
temporary halt last week, after a brief 
hearing before the Senate committee on 
the matter. But before leaving Wash- 
ington for electioneering at home, Sena- 
tor Reed made it plain that the issue 
would be raised again. 

“This isn’t a single engagement, it’s 
a campaign,” he announced. “As soon 
as sufficient members of the agriculture 
committee return to Washington, you 
are going to see action.” 

The resolution introduced by Sena- 
tors Reed and Gillette directs the com- 
mittee to “make a full and complete 
study and investigation” of the maxi- 
mum prices fixed on agricultural com- 
modities, the payment of subsidies and 
the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in maintaining minimum and maxi- 
mum prices on farm products. 


ANOTHER RESOLUTION 


Pending before the committee also is 
a resolution that would call for an ex- 
pression of the Senate’s own interpreta- 
tion of the revised price control law 
passed in September. The resolution, in 
effect, declares that it was not the in- 
tent of the Senate in passing the new 
law that benefit payments should be de- 
ducted from parity in arriving at farm 
price ceilings. Hearings were begun on 
that resolution before the committee last 
week, and probably will be resumed in 
a fortnight. 

Discussing these hearings, a recent 
bulletin of the Millers National Federa- 
tion says: “The hearings thus far held 
have resulted primarily in renewing con- 
gressional interest in spreads between 
farm and consumer prices, and have af- 
forded senators and congressmen an op- 
portunity to criticize processors’ and 
middlemen’s margins. It is not at all 
unlikely that, if the proposed investiga- 
tion is undertaken, such criticism will 
hold the center of the stage and the 
processing trades and distributors gen- 
erally including the grain trade will be 
compelled to defend their operations. It 
is felt in informed quarters in Wash- 
ington that this is the inevitable outcome 
of the present situation.” 

While representatives of the grain and 
milling trades were present, with other 
processors, at the hearing on Oct. 26, 
none of these groups testified. Leon Hen- 
derson, OPA administrator, James T. 
Byrnes, director of economic stabiliza- 
tion, and Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard appeared before the committee, 
and upheld their views on the ceilings. 


The text of a memorandum on these 
price ceiling problems appears on page 9. 


COURT REVIEW PROPOSAL 


It is also expected that an amend- 
ment to the price control law will be 
proposed in the Senate, which would 
open the way for a prompt court re- 
view of any action taken by the OPA 
which is alleged to be contrary to law 
and would provide a chance for a court 
test of the validity of the administra- 
tion formula for deducting parity and 
soil conservation payments from parity 
in arriving at ceiling prices. 

When President Roosevelt requested 
Congress to amend the price control law, 
he declared that price ceiling should be 
put at 100% of parity, instead of 110% 
as previously provided. He also stated 
that payments should be included in cal- 
culating parity. Congress reduced the 
ceilings but did not mention deduction 
of payments. As soon as the law was 
enacted and signed, the President direct- 
ed the OPA and Department of Agricul- 
ture to deduct payments from parity 
when calculating prices. This brought 
about the congressional protests. 


OPA WORKS ON CEILING 


Meanwhile, the OPA continues to work 
on the permanent ceiling program for 
flour, and it is expected that millers 
will be called upon to provide informa- 


<> 





tion to the OPA, as well as the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has been or- 
dered by Mr. Byrnes to make a study 
of prices, practices and profits in the 
baking and milling industries as an aid 
in determining ceilings. This study is 
now under way. 

When the OPA has all the necessary 
data and is prepared to set up a ceiling 
program, it is expected that OPA offi- 
cials will consult the milling industry, as 
is the usual practice in setting ceiling 
prices. 


Special Concern in 
Soft Wheat Mills 
Price Ceilings 

Certain angles in the price ceiling pic- 
ture are of particular concern to soft 
wheat millers, says Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, in discussing a re- 
cent bulletin. . 

A fixed allowance for conversion and 
profit based on average costs would be 
disastrous to soft wheat millers, Dr. 
Strowd declares, since differences in pro- 
duction costs are inevitable for mills of 
different sizes. The WPB has recognized 
the worth of a scattered industry to elim- 
inate unnecessary freight hauls, he con- 
tinues, so that mills of widely different 
sizes are essential. 

The survival of the smaller mills, in- 
cluding local mills and commercial mills 
of the central and southern states, de- 
pends on their being able to get cost, 
plus a moderate profit. The principle of 
a base price for each brand for each 
class of trade is fair and sound, says Dr. 
Strowd, and doubtless the fairest method 
for a permanent policy. 


ae 


Superficially, it might seem desirable 
for the government to permit only one 
grade of flour, but such a procedure 
would de detrimental to the country’s 
best interests, Dr. Strowd contends, and 
harmful to the family flour miller, who 
must serve groups with varying incomes 
and tastes. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. T. FENWICK DEAD 

E. T. Fenwick, senior member of Ma- 
son, Fenwick & Lawrence, prominent 
trade-mark and patent attorneys of 
Washington, D. C., was accidentally 
drowned recently while on a fishing trip. 
Two surviving sons, E. G. and Charles 
Fenwick, have for a number of years 
been associated with their father in the 
practice of law. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS CHEMISTS’ GROUP 

New York, N. Y.—H. P: Trevithick, 
New York Produce Exchange Bureau of 
Chemistry, was elected president of the 
Association of Consulting Chemists & 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., at the organiza- 
tion’s annual meeting. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN FLOOD WATERS 
CAUSE MUCH MILL DAMAGE 


Ricumonp, Va.—High water played 
havoc with many mills in Virginia, Mary- 
land and West Virginia in the recent 
rainy spell. Dams were washed out, 
storage bins flooded, garages washed 
away, mill machinery and offices flonded, 
some to a depth of eight feet or more. 
There was approximately 45 feet of water 
at Fredericksburg, Va., and the Rappa- 
hannock was muddy all the way to the 
bay, the Piedmont Millers Association 
reports. 








SENATE FARM BLOC LEADER IS 


* *K 


* * 


IRATE 


* 


“Craziest Piece of Lunacy You Ever Heard of,” Is Senator Clyde M. Reed’s Charac- 
terization of Ceiling Flour Prices Below Wheat Parity Basis 


Kansas City, Mo,—Visiting his home 
state on a frankly political mission in 
the week before election, Senator Clyde 
M. Reed, of Kansas, vigorous opponent 
of flour price ceilings below the level 
of parity wheat prices, declared that 
“Leon Henderson is operating to get 
around the parity floor under the price 
of wheat and other farm commodities” 
and then continued, as reported by a 
Kansas City Star interviewer: 

“They were told by Congress,” he 
fumed, “that they couldn’t set a price 
ceiling below parity, and they never were 
authorized to use subsidies to maintain 
parity. They are doing it and that’s 
why we are mad. It’s the craziest piece 
of lunacy you ever heard of. They are 
not obeying the plain mandate of Con- 
gress.” 


SPEAKS FOR FARM BLOC 


Cooling down over a comfortable din- 
ner, it came out that Senator Reed was 
speaking for the Senate farm bloc as 
well as for himself, and that the crazy 
scheme was Leon. Henderson’s methods 
of circumventing the floor placed by 
Congress on prices for farm products. 


The government, he said, is spending 
scads of money to maintain the parity 
price, and now is spending more to hold 
down the price. Parity is a price level 
calculated to give farmers purchasing 
power equal to that of a favorable past 
period, usually 1909-14. 

That paradox was explained by Sena- 
tor Reed as follows, using wheat as an 
example: The Commodities Credit Corp. 
loans the farmer $1.14 bu on his wheat, 
which is 85% of parity. Parity is $1.34. 
The price of wheat on the farm in Kan- 
sas, where Senator Reed is going to do 
some more fuming, is $1.08, so the loan 
gives the farmer an edge of 6c to start 
with. The wheat then is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, under control of the Com- 
modities Credit Corp. 

That wheat accumulates carrying 
charges of about 18c a year, making it 
worth about $1.32 when the time comes 
for Mr. Henderson to start operating his 
scheme. That is 2c below parity, and 
the Commodities Credit Corp. can’t sell it 
below parity. 


FLOUR PRICE A KEY 
Mr. Henderson starts his operations 


by fixing the price of flour. He doesn’t 
monkey directly with wheat because he 
would run head-on into the irate farm 
bloc. He fixes the flour price at a 
figure at which the miller must acquire 
wheat at $1.08 bu in order to stay in busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Henderson starts using his OPA 
funds at that point. He goes to the farm- 
er and says, “Mr. Farmer, I want you 
to take up your commodities credit loan.” 
Mr. Farmer replies that he isn’t inter- 
ested; that he’s got his $1.14 and the 
wheat has accumulated 18¢ more cost 
since he got the loan. 

Mr. Henderson comes back and says: 

“That’s all right. Ill take care of 
that. Vl give you your $1.14, plus the 
accumulated charges, plus the 2c needed 
to reach parity and you get your wheat 
back. Then I want you to take the wheat 
to the mill and sell it for $1.08. I'll ab- 
sorb all the difference.” 

Senator Reed continued: 

_.“That’s a subsidy of 26c. Mr. Hen- 
derson sold this plan to the President 
and now he says he is operating under 
executive direction.” 
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OVERTIME ORDER NOT APPLICABLE 
IN CIVILIAN GOODS PRODUCTION 


Secretary of Labor Rules in Response to Federation Request 
That Executive Order Is Effective Only in Connection 
With Federal Contracts 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Provisions of ex- 
ecutive order No. 9240, governing the 
payment of premium and overtime wage 
compensation, do not apply to employees 
in flour mills engaged exclusively in the 
production of goods for civilian use, the 
Secretary of Labor has informed the 
Washington office of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The secretary’s ruling, issued in re- 
sponse to a request from the federation, 
states: 

“The order was not written to have 
application upon an industry basis. In 
so far as the flour milling industry is 
concerned, it would appear that the order 
is applicable to workers in those plants 
which have contracts or subcontracts 
with the federal government or which 
make materials or furnish supplies neces- 
sary for the performance of such con- 
tracts or subcontracts. It would not 
appear to be applicable to employees in 
plants which produce goods for civilian 
use exclusively.” 

Commenting on the order in light of 
the secretary’s ruling, the federation 
says: 

“If a plant in the flour milling indus- 
try is engaged both in government con- 
tract work and in the production of 
goods for civilian use exclusively, in the 
absence of segregation of government 
and nongovernment operation, the order 
would apply while such plants produced 
goods under government contracts. In 
other words, the provisions of the execu- 
tive order would be applicable to em- 
ployees within a plant if it were not pos- 
sible to segregate those employees en- 
gaged in the production of goods under 
government contracts from those em- 
ployees who produce goods for civilian 
use. 

“For the purpose of compliance, it is 
suggested that the rules and regulations 
laid down under the public contracts act 
(Walsh-Healey law) may be used as a 
guide in determining the extent of the 
application of the executive order. 

“Compliance with the provisions of the 
order becomes obligatory when the con- 
tractor begins the performance of a 
government contract. The stipulations 
become inoperative at the time work 
under the contract is completed. The 
employer is not liable for compliance or 
contract stipulations for work done on 
commodities for the commercial trade 
prior to the day of the work week when 
work actually started on the contract. 
The employer is responsible, however, 
for observing the requirements of the 
order for that portion of the first week 
after the work on the government con- 
tract is started. 


“Where a contractor starts work on ° 


a government contract, therefore, the lat- 
ter part-of the week and ‘the employees 
engaged in the production of goods there- 
under are required to work seven con- 
secutive days—some of which days were 
spent by employees in producing goods 
for civilian use during the fore part of 
the work week—it has been ruled that 
double time would have to be ‘paid for 
the seventh day worked unless by agree- 
ment with the employees a day of rest 


is given in each regular work week. The 
regular work week would be seven con- 
secutive days starting on the same calen- 
dar day each week. 

“Consequently, where there is one day 
of rest in each work week, no premium 
compensation need be paid, even though 
seven or more consecutive days are 
worked, provided the arrangement is sat- 
isfactory to the employees. The day of 
rest does not have to be on Sunday, nor 
does it have to be the same calendar day 
of each week. 

“The order as interpreted does not ap- 
ply to executives or supervisory em- 
ployees but is applicable to production, 
maintenance and office employees whose 
compensation is usually related to the 
number of hours and days worked.” 
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MORE LAKE BOATS FOR 
MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 
Up to 65 Iron Ore Carriers Will Be 


Released by ODT for Shipping 
Grain in November 





MrinneaApotis, Minn.—Shipment of 
some 42,000,000 bus of northwestern 
grain from Duluth-Superior down the 
Great Lakes has been made possible by 
a recent announcement of the Office of 
Defense Transportation that it was pre- 
pared to accept applications of grain 
in certified iron Ore carriers as of Nov. 
1. Some 65 of the smaller carriers would 
be eligible to apply under the new rul- 
ing, but not all of these are expected 
to make application. 

Under the ruling, space to accommo- 
date 17,000,000 bus of grain would be 
made available for shipping grain from 
Duluth-Superior during November, and 
a further 25,000,000 bus of space would 
be available for winter storage of grain. 

Some half dozen barges on which insur- 
ance expired by Nov. 1 loaded at Duluth- 
Superior and departed for Buffalo prior 
to that time with 1,231,000 bus of wheat 
to be held in bottoms for winter storage. 

None of the iron ore carriers to be 
made available for grain shipments can 
be loaded for winter storage, however, 
until the last 10 days of November. In 
the meantime, there is a brisk demand 
for the boats from grain firms and mill- 
ing companies to move wheat to Buffalo 
prior to that time. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
agreed to exchange its holdings of the 
types and grades of milling wheat de- 
sired by Buffalo millers for less desir- 
able wheat held by the millers, in order 
to facilitate the movement. If this were 
not done, the availability of the ore car- 
riers ‘for graiti shipments might prove to 
be of little help in the storage situation. 
‘An “embargo ‘on- wheat- movement to 
northwestern: terminal markets has ‘been 
in: effect since shortly after the flour 
price ceiling order was announced by the 
Office of Price Administration, and mill- 
ers and grain merchants who normally 
buy stocks of milling wheat in anticipa- 
tion of future flour buying have not been 
willing to go ahead on the usual basis 
because of the uncertainty of price con- 


trols. Nor is there any inducement for 
farmers to sell wheat under the present 
confused circumstances. 

Release of the ore carriers for grain 
shipments is said to be occasioned in part 
by the fact that delays have developed 
in loading ore because the ore recently 
has been mined at low temperatures, and 
must be steamed before loading on boats. 
About 20 ore carriers are said to have 
been lying idle at Duluth-Superior. Un- 
loading facilities at destination points 
also are said to have been taxed by the 
record ore receipts, further slowing ore 
shipments. 

The ODT banned lake shipping of 
grain in iron ore carriers early in the 
season in order to assure sufficient cargo 
space for moving the record tonnage of 
ore. Later, package freighters were 
withdrawn for removal to the ocean trade. 
This left the grain trade in a tight posi- 
tion, with but a limited number of boats 
to carry grain. These few boats were 
judged unsuitable for the iron ore trade, 
but filled grain shippers’ demands fairly 
well. 
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A. H. MORRILL ESTATE 

Crxcrxnati, Ont0.—An inventory of 
the personal estate of Albert H. Morrill, 
late president of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., values it at $335,129. The 
inventory filed in probate court here 
shows that Mr. Morrill held 1,086 shares 
of the Kroger company’s common stock, 
and had federal bonds representing a 
total present value of $60,591. He also 
had $170,110 cash in banks and _ stocks 
appraised at $16,363. 
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N. W. FEED CLUB TO MEET 
IN MINNEAPOLIS NOV. 10 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The next meet- 
ing of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers and Distributors Association is sched- 
uled for the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Nov. 10. The meeting will start with 
a dinner at 6:45 p.m. 
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ENRICHMENT LAWS IN 
SOUTH ARE SPREADING 


Georgia and Alabama Take Steps to En- 
act Compulsory Legislation— 
Others Discuss Topic 


State laws for compulsory enrichment 
of flour and bread probably will be in- 
troduced into several more southern 
states within a short time. Already two 
states, South Carolina and Louisiana, 
have passed such legislation. 

A subcommittee will discuss plans for 
legislation in Georgia, when the Georgia 
Nutrition Committee meets in Atlanta 
this week, according to Miss Lurline Col- 
lier, chairman of the committee. -Repre- 
sentatives of millers and bakers will be 
present. 

At a recent meeting of the state nutri- 
tion committee in Tennessee, the question 
of a state law for compulsory enrich- 
ment was discussed, but no decision was 
reached and the topic will come up for 
further consideration later. 

The Alabama state nutrition committee 
is sponsoring legislation in that state, 
and the law is now being prepared. 
There is considerable support among 
wholesalers and retailers for the legisla- 
tion, and blenders and bakers also are 
reported to favor the proposal. 

A tax to provide for enforcement work 
is contemplated, which is being opposed 
by mills, and it is probable that a con- 
ference will be called in Birmingham of 
nutritionists, commercial interests and 
state officials to discuss the matter. 

In Kentucky, it is reported, the chair- 
man of the state nutrition committee is 
assembling information to consider wheth- 
er this committee should sponsor state 
legislation. 
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W. A. CHAMBLISS IN NEW POST 
Currron, N. J.—W. A. Chambliss has 
accepted a position as superintendent of 
the New Jersey Flour Mills Co.; Clif- 

ton, N. J. 








Food Control Problem Continues 
to Vex Washington Brass Hats 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Eating habits of 
American civilians for the duration of 
the war may be determined largely by 
the decision President Roosevelt makes 
on a proposal that he appoint a food ad- 
ministrator to control production and 
consumptitn, reports from authoritative 
sources indicate. 

The proposal, press reports state, ad- 
vanced by War Production Board Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson reflects sharp 
and fundamental differences within the 
government over war food requirements 
and the possibility of further shortages. 

At the bottom of these differences is 
the question of how much manpower, ma- 
chinery, transportation and other facili- 
ties should be devoted to food produc- 
tion. 

On the one hand are those—including 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard—who 
believe food production should be main- 
tained at as near present record levels 
as possible in order that civilians as well 
as the United Nations fighting forces 
may have well-balanced diets. 

On the other are those—including some 
war production board officials and mili- 


tary authorities—who believe the coun- 
try cannot meet both its military man- 
power and material needs and still main- 
tain agricultural production at anywhere 
near present levels. 

This latter group contends food pro- 
duction should be stripped largely to 
cereals, potatoes and vegetable oil crops 
for civilians. Production of meats, dairy 
and poultry products and vegetables, 
they believe, should be reduced to a level 
deemed necessary to provide military 
and lend-lease requirements. 

Another issue has been allocation of 
materials for farm machinery. The 
WPB will allow farmers to get only 
23% as much machinery as they bought 
in 1940. Secretary Wickard believes this 
far too small. 

Causing other disagreements is the 
matter of controlling existing food sup- 
plies. Secretary Wickard is known to 
favor immediate allocation of rationing 
programs for all major classes of food 
to make present supplies last as long as 
possible and to prevent hoarding. 

As yet, the WPB and the OPA, agen- 
cies responsible for rationing, have shown 
little inclination to agree. 
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Transcontinental Freight Train 
Service to Slow Down Nov. 1 


Transcontinental freight train service 
between the Middle West and the Pa- 
cific Coast will be slowed by 24 hours 
it has been announced. The later arriv- 
als are being established at the request 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
in a move further to conserve motive 
power. 

Effective Nov. 1, transcontinental 
freight trains between Chicago and Pa- 
cific Coast points will be slowed by 24 
hours. Ejighth-morning, instead of sev- 
enth-morning, arrivals will prevail on all 
except the so-called “meat runs,” which 
are usually solid trains carrying meat 
operated at faster schedules than non- 
perishable freight. Livestock trains also 
will be excepted. 

Transcontinental schedules between St. 
Louis and such Pacific Coast points as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles are also 
being lengthened from six to seven days. 
However, between St. Louis and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, transcontinental sched- 
ules will be on the same basis as Chicago- 
California service, namely, eight days. 
Heretofore, schedules between St. Louis 
and the Pacific Northwest have been on 
the same basis as those between Chicago 


and the Pacific Northwest, namely, seven 
days. 

Operating officials of the roads empha- 
size, however, that while transcontinental 
running time is being lengthened Nov. 1, 
complete printed schedules cannot be 
issued until connecting schedules between 
intermediate gateways can be adjusted 
on a pro rata basis. 

It was indicated, for example, that 
between Chicago and the Twin Cities, 
transcontinental freight trains will be 
slowed between three and four hours. 
Approximately the same number of hours 
will be added between Chicago and 
Omaha and between Chicago and Kansas 
City. A definite agreement was known 
to have been reached to add seven hours 
between Chicago and Denver. 

Meetings are now in progress, it was 
learned, among officials of railroads op- 
erating the eastern and southeastern 
districts looking toward a lengthening of 
running time of their freight trains— 
another factor delaying the issuance’ of 
official transcontinental schedules. It was 
pointed out that action taken by eastern 
lines may necessitate further adjustments, 
for purposes of maintaining connections, 
in transcontinental schedules. 
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MIXED FLOUR LAW NOW REPEALED 


*K * ** 
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“Daddy” of Flour Purity Legislation Not Needed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue, Guy T. Helver- 
ing, has informed collectors of internal 
revenue that the mixed flour law has been 
repealed, as of Nov. 1, by the Revenue 
Act of 1942. 

Mills operating ,under the law will be 
called upon to make a final report with- 
in 30 days after Nov. 1. There will be no 
refund of the special tax of $12 per 
year, but ,millers will be permitted to 
return tax stamps on hand and secure 
a refund of the amount represented by 
these stamps. 

Technically Chapter 18 and part IV 
of Subchapter A of Chapter 27 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, these provisions 
for a tax on the manufacture and sales 
of mixed flour have been known recently 
in the milling industry as the mixed flour 
law, but .at the time of its enactment in 
1898, before the passage of the food and 
drug law, the legislation was called the 
pure flour law. The original law in- 
cluded a tax of 4c bbl on mixed flour, 
and a $12 annual fee, and surrounded 
the manufacture of mixed flour with 
many restrictions to make the produc- 
tion of mixed flour unpopular. 

Passage of this “pure flour bill” as it 
was then known, was widely hailed in 
the milling industry in 1898. THe Nortu- 
wesTeRN Miter described it as a “red 
letter day for the American miller” and a 
“victory for honest milling.” For. some 
years previous to 1898, some mills. had 
been quietly mixing corn flour with wheat 
flour and selling the product as pure 
wheat flour. At first, the practice was 
confined to sales made to a limited area 
in the South where there was a demand 
for very cheap flour. But soon there 
came a year with a very short wheat crop 


and an abundance of corn, and then the 
fun began. 

The price difference became so great 
that more mills took up the practice, or 
were forced into it, with demoralizing 
effects. 

St. Louis millers took the lead in op- 
posing the practice and had a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Pearce, of Mis- 
souri, and a similar measure was intro- 
duced by Senator Mason, of Illinois. 
But the hearings dragged on before con- 
gressional committees, and there was 
growing opposition to many features 
of the bills. Meanwhile, the practice of 
flour adulteration continued to grow, and 
new adulterants began to make their ap- 
pearance, some of them commercially 
manufactured for the purpose. 

Passage of the bills appeared to be 
hopeless. Early in 1898 Tue Nortuwest- 
ERN Miiter organized the Anti-Adultera- 
tion League, membership being limited to 
millers who would give an affidavit that 
their flour was made from nothing but 
wheat and deposit a bond to this effect. 
Soon the organization included mills 
with a combined daily capacity of 140,000 
bbls. The league sent a committee to 
Washington to investigate the progress 
of the legislation. 

It soon became apparent that the 
Pearce bill was too drastic to pass, and 
Congressman J. A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, introduced a more moderate meas- 
ure. This was later endorsed by the 
Winter Wheat Millers League, which had 
been pushing the Pearce bill, and all 
were united on the new measure, which 
was attached to a Spanish-American War 
revenue bill, then before the Congress, 
and passed. 

The bill put a stop to flour adultera- 


tion. Additions of corn flour could still 
be made, but a tax of 4c bbl had to be 
paid and the product had to be labeled 
as mixed flour. 

In the years that followed, efforts were 
made on two or three occasions to repeal 
or modify the law, notably during the 
World War, when it was necessary to 
conserve wheat. The war ended before 
suspension of the law was really effective. 
The law was stretched a little, too, when 
millers sought greater diastatic balance 
in their flour by adding a small percent- 
age of barley flour. 

In later years, after passage of federal 
food and drug laws insured correct label- 
ing of flour, the mixed flour law became 
a burden on manufacturers of specialty 
flours such as pancake flours. As early 
as 1915 efforts were made to repeal the 
law as it affected pancake and similar 
mixtures, but the horrors of the adul- 
teration of late nineties still were fresh 
enough in the minds of millers to pre- 
vent any change. 

Now the law has finally been repealed 
by the latest revenue act, the bill being 
introduced by Congressman Harold 
Knutson, of Minnesota. 
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DOUGHBOY MILLS OPERATES 
NEW PLANT FOR WAR WORK 


A factory building has been pur- 
chased in New Richmond, Wis., by 
Doughboy Mills, Inc., and remodeled and 
equipped for war production work, E. 
J. Cashman, president, has announced. 
The exact nature of the army contract 
was not described, but Mr. Cashman stat- 
ed that it was “entirely separate from 
milling, feed or cereal processing.” More 
than 100 women and 25 men now are em- 
ployed in the new factory, and these 
numbers will be increased. It is antici- 
pated that the plant will remain in full 
operation for the duration of the war. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT EARNINGS OFF 

New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. for the three weeks ended Sept. 
80, show net income $2,272,618 after taxes 
and charges, comparable with $2,062,249, 
in the preceding period, and with $2,513,- 
716 a year ago. Provision for federal 
taxes, $3,957,016 at the proposed rates, 
was made in the third quarter this year. 
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SHORTAGE OF FEED 
INGREDIENTS ACUTE 


Lack of Protein Concentrates Causes 
Some Mills to Shut Down for 
a Day 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Feed manufactur. 
ers, jobbers and brokers are seeking pro- 
tein ingredients with all the energy of a 
shipbuilder looking for materials. 1p 
fact, a few isolated cases of mills shut- 
ting down for a day or two because of 
the lack of protein concentrates has 
caused some alarm among those who 
know that feed manufacturers must be 
kept going to keep the food production 
program on the move. 

Soybean meal is unobtainable, linseed 
meal is climbing rapidly and getting 
scarce, cottonseed meal is very hard to 
get, meat scraps are not offered, tank- 
age is almost out of the market and 
alfalfa meal is not being quoted. Fish 
meal is still almost unobtainable. 

In the face of this, brokers and _ job- 
bers continue to flush out some supplies 
to help satisfy their insistent buyers. 
Any of these ingredients which bob up 
are quickly bought. 

Feed mills, where they can get all the 
needed supplies, are running extremely 
well. Smaller Le. buyers are running 
dry as the country demand continues 
hot. 
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OFFICES OF SPEAR MILLS, INC., MOVE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Offices of Spear 
Mills, Inc., which have been in the mill 
at 17th and Potter, Kansas City, are 
being moved Nov. 1 to new quarters in 
the Finance Building. Increasing de- 
mands upon all the available space at 
the mill brought about the move. Lewis 
E. Selders is president of the company, 
Eugene L. Selders is vice president and 
sales manager, and David V. Selders is 
secretary and treasurer. 
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HOUSE-TO-HOUSE BAKERY 
IS CLOSED FOR DURATION 
PirtssurcH, Pa.—Kyle’s Bakery, house- 
to-house operator at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
for the past 39 years, has closed for the 
duration of war. Tire and gasoline ra- 
tioning were given as the main reason 
for the suspension. 





ROLL OUT THE BARREL, MR. COOPER 
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We'll Have a Barrel of Flour, Say Rural Buyers 


Kansas City, Mo.—Perhaps the least 
expected and most unusual shortage faced 
by flour millers in these hard-to-get times 
is the scarcity of barrels. 

Most men who know anything about 
the flour business are aware of the fact 
that nearly all flour is shipped in bags. 
This year, however, the shipments of 
flour in wooden barrels and other barrel- 
like containers have grown to significant 
proportions. 

As the result of farmer wealth in the 
southern states, notably the barrel-mind- 
ed people of Arkansas, provisioning time 
caused a considerable run on flour packed 
in barrels. The thrifty farmer who is 
stocking up this fall more liberally than 
ever before likes to have his stock of 
flour in a solid container. He likes to 
buy it a barrel at a time—a sort of sym- 
bol of wealth and security in his home. 


So the flour millers who have been ac- 
customed to serving this trade with 
smaller hand-to-mouth packages and only 
a few real barrels are making much 
larger demands upon the cooperage and 
solid package manufacturers. So much 
so that shipments of flour are being de- 
layed by slow delivery of the containers. 
Shortage of necessary metal pieces for 
these packages contributes to the lag. 

¥ ¥ 
Wooden Barrels to Virginia 

MinNEAPOLIs, Minn.—A Minneapolis 
mill last week loaded out a carload of 
flour for a Virginia customer, and 50 
bbls of it was packed in wood, first ship- 
ment of this kind to be reported here in a 
long while. Wooden barrels are still pre- 
ferred by a considerable section of the 
southeastern mountaineer trade and in 
the fishing trade of the Northeast. _ 
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PAPER OUTPUT LIMIT 
IMPOSED ON MAKERS 


Preliminary Step Toward Concentration 
and Further Control—Rationing of 
Paper Expected Ultimately 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Concerted action 
by the United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments has limited output of paper, 
paperboard and newsprint to the aver- 
age production rate of the past six 
months, a move preliminary to an inter- 
national concentration of production. 

The freeze means a 5.15% reduction 
under the present domestic rate of news- 
print output, a WPB spokesman esti- 
mated, and a cut of something over 6% 
in Canada. 

For the American paper industry as 
a whole, the stabilization freezes produc- 
tion at about 87% of theoretical capacity, 
trade sources in Washington said. Cana- 
dian output of newsprint, however, has 
been running at only about 65% capacity. 

WPB declared its expectation that fur- 
ther curtailments will have to be made 
in the near future to release labor, pow- 
er, transportation and materials for war 
purposes. The urder, it stated, is only 
“the first step toward a balanced pro- 
gram of further reduction and concen- 
tration of the industry on an interna- 
tional basis.” 

Concentration, as the term ordinarily 
is understood, would mean closing of 
some of the industry’s 900-odd paper and 
pulp mills, The total permitted produc- 
tion would be centered in nucleus mills 
which could thus operate at or near 
capacity and with normal efficiency. 

As output diminishes, WPB said, con- 
trols over distribution, inventories and 
use of paper will be set up on an inter- 
national basis. 

Effective immediately, WPB has froz- 
en production at every American mill at 
a rate equal to the mill’s average from 
April 1 to Sept. 30, 1942, inclusive. It 
also prohibits output of paper or paper 
board by any mill which has not pro- 
duced them since Aug. 1. 

Unrestricted production of six paper 
products is permitted to continue; build- 
ing paper, building boards, vulcanizing 
fiber stock, resin impregnating stock (the 
base of a plastic product newly coming 
into use as a substitute for zinc in photo- 
engraving), sanitary napkins and hos- 
pital wadding stock. 
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FEDERATION COUNSEL RULES 
ON NEW FREIGHT TAX LAW 


Numerous questions have arisen as to 
the application of the new 3% freight 
tax which becomes effective Dec. 1, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 

On unfilled contracts in existence on 
Dec. 1, this freight tax ‘is clearly in the 
opinion of federation counsel a tax of 
the character covered by the sales con- 
tract tax clause. It is a tax imposed 
by the United States not in effect on the 
date of the existing contract and imposed 
prior to completion of deliveries there- 
under. The tax clause provides that a 
tax of this kind “if paid or borne by buy- 
er directly or indirectly shall be billed 
Separately to buyer,” and “shall be paid 
by buyer to seller.” 

On contracts made on or after Dec. 1, 
millers will necessarily have to include 
the freight tax in their prices because 
the tax clause in the contract relates 
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solely to a tax not in effect on the date 
of the contract, the federation states. 

It will probably be advisable for mill- 
ers to prepay the freight on shipments 
moving immediately prior to Dec. 1, so 
as to avoid disputes in borderline cases, 
the federation advises. 
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NEW PRIORITY PLAN MESHES 
MATERIALS AND PRODUCTION 


While most manufacturers will con- 
tinue operations under the present quar- 
terly allotment of materials through the 
Production Requirements Plan, the War 
Production Board is now completing ar- 
rangements for special control of ma- 
terials to basic industries working on 
war orders. The new arrangement would 
gear the flow of materials to the actual 
supplies available, on the one hand, and 
definite production schedules, on the 
other. : 

In discussing the new move, WPB offi- 
cials said that approximately 30,000 con- 
cerns were expected to operate under the 
PRP during the first quarter of 1943 
and that it was probable most of these 
would thereafter continue under the sys- 
tem. The new step in regulating the use 
of materials was expected to affect im- 
mediately less than 100 firms, represent- 
ing the bulk of the large war contracts. 

In the meantime, PRP applicants were 
informed that tabulation of their re- 
quests for materials to be used in the 
coming quarter would begin Nov. 5. 
Those who had failed either to apply or 
to request extensions by that date were 
described as being subject to penalties. 
It was emphasized that firms failing to 
co-operate were jeopardizing not only 
their own operations, but were seriously 
hampering the wag effort as a whole. 
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First. Mill Honored 


Pillsbury Flour 
Mill at Springfield 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 


Sprincrietp, I11i.—Selection of the 
Springfield mill staff of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. to receive a joint Army-Navy 
“E” production award for outstanding 
performance in war work from the War 
Department, was announced Oct. 27. 

The workers of the company’s Spring- 
field mill were the first to receive this 
award, which has previously not been 
made to any other flour mill in the 
country, it was revealed. 

“I am sure there could be no better 
news to send out today to all the Pills- 
bury men and women in the armed 
forces than the story of your efforts to 
help deliver the foods the army and 





ENRICHMENT LIST NOW 
UP TO 70% 


Since the Millers National Federa- 
tion last issued a list of mills on 
record to enrich all their mill brand 
family flour when 80% of the family 
flour is covered by similar pledges, a 
number of other mills have decla-ed 
themselves in on the, program, the 
association reports. Included in these 
additions are several important fac- 
tors in the family flour trade in dif- 
ferent areas. The present sign-up 
stands at about 70%. 





navy want from us where and when 
they want them,” Philip W. Pillsbur< 
of Minneapolis, president of the com- 
pany, said in announcing the “E” award 
to workers in the Springfield mill. 
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NEW YORK FLOUR DEMONSTRATIONS 

Miss Pauline Girard, eastern represen- 
tative of Wheat Flour Institute, demon- 
strated the use of enriched white flour 
in yeast breads to group leaders in a 
number of New York towns last week. 
Leaders attended the demonstrations at 
Dolgeville, West Frankfort, West Win- 
field, Newport and Herkimer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL SHIPPERS ASSURED 
OF FAIR BREAK BY ODT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Substantial wid- 
ening of shipper classifications exempted 
from mandatory tenets of the federal 
maximum carloading order, slated to be- 
come effective Nov. 1, is being consid- 
ered by the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. 

ODT officials answered contentions that 
small firms may be forced out of busi- 
ness and large organizations considerably 
hampered by stating that the order is 
amply flexible to prevent such occur- 
rences. Furthermore, agency officials 
made it clear that the ODT will be lib- 
eral in enforcing the order and not at- 
tempt to clamp down on borderline in- 
fractions or those in good faith. After 
the order has had a considerable try-out, 
however, enforcement measures will be 
tightened. 





ODT fully appreciates the readjust- 
ments in normal transport methods ne- 
cessitated by the new rail facilities con- 
servation move and that many firms will 
not be able to live up to the letter of the 
regulation. These firms simply should 
proceed to order and load cars as in the 
past, whenever it actually is physically 
impossible to adhere to the ruling, mak- 
ing full explanation of the reasons why 
on the waybill. 

ODT inspectors will check such waybills 
in the course of time and where it ap- 
pears the reasons given for noncompli- 
ance are insufficient will take the matter 
up with the shipper. 

ODT’s legal division is working on 
an extensive series of interpretations of 
order No. 18, designed to answer the 
scores of questions shippers have sub- 
mitted. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, MILL 
STILL DEVOTED TO FLOUR 


Contrary to recently circulated reports, 
the Cleveland, Ohio, mill of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., has 
not been taken over by the government 
and is still producing flour on a normal 
basis. 

The misinformation apparently grew 
out of a transaction in which the com- 
pany ground some wheat there for con- 
verters carrying on experimental work 
in connection with grain alcohol. 

“Some ambitious newspaper reporter 
made a story out of this,” said C. R. Mc- 
Clave, president of the company, “and 
it has been quite widely circulated, but 
there is no foundation in fact for it.” 





There is no present possibility of the 
governaent taking over the Cleveland 
mill, and the milling company has no 
intention of relinquishing the property. 
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DR. LEE RETIRES FROM 
FLEISCHMANN RESEARCH 


Head of Department of Applied Re- 
search for 22 Years—Was Enrich- 
ment Advocate 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. R. E. Lee, who 
has been associated with Standard 
Brands, Inc., since 1915 and who has 
been director of its Department of Ap- 
plied Research for the past 22 years, has 
retired. Announcement was received with 
regret throughout the baking industry 
because of the recognition he had won for 
his ability in interpreting and applying 
the discoveries of nutritional research 
for the benefit of the food industry and 
the consuming public. 

Dr. Lee intends to maintain his inter- 
est in nutritional activities. Prominent 





Dr. R. E. Lee 


among these is the program for enrich- 

ment of white bread and flour. Dr. Lee 

was one of the first to become interested 
in the development of this program. 

Through weekly radio broadcasts, start- 

ing in 1929 and continuing for several 

years, he made an important contribu- 
tion to public recognition of the impor- 
tance of vitamins for health. 

When enrichment of bread with B, had 
pointed the way to enrichment with B,, 
niacin and iron, as recommended by the 
National Research Council, Dr. Leé 
played an important part in the hearings 
which preceded establishment of the gov- 
ernment’s enriched bread standards. For 
the past two years he has been a con- 
vincing and articulate advocate of the 
enrichment program, having served as 
technical adviser in the production of 
the Standard Brands nutrition film, “The 
Modest Miracle,” and as interpreter of 
the newer knowledge of nutrition to 
many bakery association conventions. 

Dr. Lee’s work in applied research has 
also been recognized in the world of 
science. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists, the Associa- 
tion of Harvard Chemists, the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and the 
Americal Chemical Society. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
RAINS GENERAL IN NORTHWEST 
PortLtanp, Orecon.—Rains have been 

fairly general over the Pacific North- 

west and seeding operations are under 
full headway. Early fall seedings aré 
coming up, but very little has been planté 

ed to date due to the long, dry fall. i 
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FLOUR SALES CONFINED ENTIRELY 
TO HAND-TO-MOUTH PURCHASES 


‘Very Little New Business Develops as Trade Sees No Reason for 
Anticipating Needs— Shipping Directions 
Are Good 


Very little new business is developing 
in the flour market as the trade sees no 
reason for anticipating requirements to 
any great extent. As a result, sales are 
almost entirely confined to small lots as 
buyers take on supplies for fill-in needs. 

In the Northwest, 
larger buyers are in 
the market on a hand- 
to-mouth basis to 
keep themselves par- 
tially covered. Sales 

last week averaged 34% of capacity as 
against 52% in the week preceding and 
16% in the corresponding period a year 


Spring wheat clears are in very good 
demand, with offerings limited and prices 
firm. Other markets report a fair to 
good demand for the product. 

EXPORT 

Export trade is generally light, al- 
though a few sales are being made to 
Cuba and Central America. Altogether, 
business is very slim in the export field. 

PRICES 


Flour prices are steady to about 5c 
bbl lower than a week ago. 
PRODUCTION 
Flour output dropped off somewhat last 
ago. week with total production of the mills 
The Southwest reports that the trade reporting to Tue Norruwestrern MILLER 
acts as though prices cannot go much (accounting for 65% of the nation’s out- 
higher and although millers point out put) amounting to 1,529,513 bbls, com- 
that there is nothing in the picture to in- pared with 1,544,785 in the previous week 
dicate that prices will decline, little busi- and _ 1,402,565 in the corresponding period 
ness develops. Sales last week dropped a year ago. Two years ago the figure 
to 84% of capacity, compared with 55% was 1,417,453 and three years ago 1,246,- 
in the week previous and 20% in the 660. Only the Northwest and the eastern 
corresponding period a year ago. division of the Central West reported 
At Buffalo trade is on a hand-to-mouth — gains in output, the increases amounting 
basis with sales appearing only as neces- to 4,000 and 3,000 bbls, respectively. In 
sity requires. In the Central West, the Southwest production was off 3,000 
business is also of the small lot variety, bbls, Buffalo declined 2,000, the western 
ranging up to 1,000 bbls. Only routine division of the Central West 13,000, 
sales are being made on the Pacific Coast. Southeast 2,000 and the North Pacific 
Shipping directions are rated as fair Coast 2,000. Complete details of produc- 
to very good, presenting the one bright tion by sections can be found in the 
spot in many sections of the country. table on the opposite page. 
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FEED MARKETS STRONGER AS COLD 
WEATHER STIRS DEMAND 


—_p>—— 
Soybean Meal Prices Higher, but Offerings Limited—Linseed Meal 
Advances, With Active Demand for Prompt and Deferred 
Shipments—Index Number Up Three Points 





Colder weather has stirred the feed 
market out of its lethargy of recent 
weeks and prices of wheat feeds and the 
oil seed meals show advances as trading 
becomes more spirited. Wheat millfeeds 
have advanced $1@1.50 ton at most im- 

portant markets as 

demand becomes 

more active. Soy- 

bean meal prices are 

substantially higher, 

but offerings are ex- 
tremely limited and actual trade is not 
of sufficient volume to establish reliable 
quotations. Linseed meal has advanced 
$1@1.50 ton under influence of the tight 
situation in soybean meal and an active 
demand for both prompt and deferred 
shipments. The index number advanced 
three points last week, reflecting ad- 
vances of $1 ton or more in wheat feeds, 
cottonseed meal, soybean meal. and lin- 
seed meal. Other feeds held about un- 
changed. The index number was 161.2 
against 158.1 for the previous week and 
142.7 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Wheat feeds and cottonseed meal are 
relatively high this season on the basis 
of the 10-year average relationships, 
while linseed meal is relatively cheap. 
Wheat feeds and cottonseed meal are 


about $14 ton higher than the 10-year 
October average. Linseed meal is only 
$1 ton higher than the 10-year average, 
while soybean meal and gluten feed are 
around $8 ton higher. Bran and mid- 
dlings are about $4 ton higher than a 
year earlier, but cottonseed meal is al- 
most $1 ton cheaper. Linseed meal is 
selling at about the same price as a year 
ago. Soybean meal is about 50c ton 
higher and gluten feed about $2.75 ton 
higher. 
WHEAT FEEDS 

Millfeed production was slightly under 
last week with 90,500 tons compared with 
91,400 tons the previous week and 84,100 
tons for the corresponding week last 
year. 

A turn to much colder weather in the 
Minneapolis trade area has stimulated 
the demand and wheat feed prices have 
advanced $1@1.50 ton with car lot and 
mixed car trade active. New flour busi- 
ness has tapered off materially following 
the announcement of the new wheat and 
flour control program and lighter mill- 
ing operations and therefore __smaller 
feed output is likely in the offing for 
the ensuing weeks. 4 

Millfeeds are considerably stronger at 
Chicago with a good demand in evidence 
at the advance. Offerings are tighten- 


ing up as indications point to a lighter 
flour run during the coming weeks. 

Following several weeks of inactivity, 
demand for bran has sprung to life at 
Kansas City and prices advanced $1.50 
ton. The improved inquiry comes from 
mixers in local and near-by territory, 
southward and westward, but there is 
little or no interest from the East. Of- 
ferings dried up at the first surge of 
demand and supplies for spot market are 
decidedly limited. 

The Buffalo wheat feed market con- 
tinues to strengthen under a better gen- 
eral demand for both bran and middlings 
and the lack of offerings. 

An improved demand undoubtedly 
stimulated by colder weather conditions 
along with the tight situation in soy- 
bean meal market leads prices on oil seed 
meals to higher levels. Even though soy- 
bean crushers are now reported as op- 
erating at capacity, their output for some 
months ahead is apparently well spoken 
for by the mixed feed industry and fresh 
offerings are being placed on the mar- 
ket sparingly. Such offerings as are 
made at the present time come almost 
entirely from resellers. Quotations are 
still made within a wide range as insuffi- 
cient new trade takes place to estab- 
lish reliable quotations. Linseed meal 
prices at Minneapolis are up about $1.50 
ton, influenced by further gains in soy- 
bean meal prices and active demand 
both for prompt and later shipments. 
New business along with shipping direc- 
tions on maturing contracts are of suffi- 
cient volume to tighten up the Novem- 
ber and December price to a premium 
over those which prevail for shipment 
after the first of the year. This is a 
reversal of the situation of preceding 
weeks when spot prices were at a dis- 
count under the deferred, made so at 
that time to secure shipping directions. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING IS LIGHT 


Bran and Shorts Unsteady at Kansas 
City—Trade Friendly to Millfeed 
at St. Louis 


At St. Louis trade is more friendly to 
millfeed than for some time. Values 
have made substantial gains in the near- 
by months, but high premiums for the 
deferred are checking trades. Offerings 
are extremely light due to light running 
time of mills. Prices 
are steady to lower, 
and demand is fair, 
Much of the volume 
is made up of deliy- 
ering of November 
bran and exchanging January for cash. 
Cash feed prices are unchanged, with 
demand fair and offerings light. 

Bran and shorts are unsteady in Kan- 
sas City after strength during most of 
the week. Trading is relatively light. 
Open interest is concentrated mostly in 
bran. Mills are not interested in selling 
bran ahead, bat shorts are close enough 
to ceiling to entice some sellers. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 2: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Mi<dds. 
November ......++.- 37.75 34.10 34.25 
December ........-+ 37.00 35.25* 35.40 
JONUBIY .occccccces 37.00 36.20 36.50 
WORTURTY «ccccccccs 37.00 36.85 37.00 
MATCH cccrcecccves 37.25 $7.15 37.60 
ADET cc cccccccccees 37.50 37.15 38.00 

*Nominal. All other quotations bid. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 2: 





Bran Shorts 
November .....ccccccseseess 31.10 35.40 
December .....cccccsseccves 32.00 34.50 
January 34.50 
February 34.50 
March ...... 34.60 
pS PPP errr ye er 34.75 


All quotations bid. 








FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES TO GAIN 


Although a poor month for sales, October was a good month from the viewpoint 


of production of flour. 


when flour consumption began to go into its depression tailspin. 


The total was the best for that month in any year since 1931, 


It was the superior 


total, too, of any month since September, 1939, when Germany invaded Poland and 
there was a rush to get possession of flour. 

Since flour production has been running about 3% better than a year ago since 
the beginning of the crop year, it may be an indication that actual consumption is 
on the upswing, as is the case with most foods that are not rationed. 

Mills reporting to THE NorRTHWESTEKN MILLER made 6,945,198 bbls of flour in 


October, a gain of better than 6% over a year ago. 
65% of total flour output of the United States. 


These mills account for about 
Production last year amounted to 


6,509,534 bbls and two years ago it was 6,235,857. 


Most sections recorded increases over last year. 


The gain in the Southwest was 


260,000 bbls, Buffalo section 99,000, Northwest 95,000, Southeast 19,000, and western 


part of the central states section 80,000. 
compared with last year. 


In two areas there was a loss of volume 


The Pacific Ceast dropped off 66,000, no doubt a reflection 


of export market losses, and the eastern section of the central states declined 47,000, 
perhaps partly due to scarcer wheat supplies there. 


Durum mills also did a better business in October this year than last. 


Output 


amounted to 447,124 bbls, against 399,354 in 1941. 


A detailed table appears below: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 


Previous October 





October, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
SI nn a8 t4db0s cvderceces *1,697,652 1,510,109 1,602,480 1,214,435 1,470,123 
Tn a PEE ere Cee 2,691,991 2,421,342 2,433,107 2,288,249 2,334,965 
SIO. vn swe 0.40 6.000008 49 Ck 0002 990,495 913,772 891,998 932,275 1,006,681 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 576,662 588,168 623,779 606,553 487,708 
Western Division .......... 353,103 295,126 273,007 274,250 295,816 
EINE ~ 6:01.00 6 58-40 0:0 0:0 00:60:46 He *126,159 119,376 107,751 139.581 131,217 
North Pacific Coast ........... 509,136 488,132 577,412 780,514 610,967 
SOMES Sesvinstiwicsivaniices 6,945,198 6,336,025 6,509,534 6,235,857 6,337,477 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


October, 1942 
447,124 
tNine mills. 


September, 1942 
3 


October, 1941 
30,644 . 399,354 
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PRICE CONTROL BILL 
CHECKS WHEAT TRADE 


Uncertainty as to Full Effect of Regu- 
lation Keeps Trading at a 
Minimum 


Wheat prices are about unchanged, 
with trading of limited volume. Dealers 
continue in a state of uncertainty with 
regard to the probable effects of govern- 
mental price control and marketing meas- 
ures, with the result that daily fluctua- 
tions are very narrow. 

The CCC an- 
nounced that the 
quantity of 1942 
wheat under loan as 
of Oct. 24 amounted 
to 255,946,000 bus. 
In addition to this quantity, the corpora- 
tion held 276,916,000 bus from previous 
crops. The quantity of corn held 
dropped to 33,965,000 bus. Barley loans 
amounted to 5,905,000 bus. 

Parity prices made their first change 
since May 15 and advanced slightly. As 
of Oct. 15, they were calculated in cents 
per bushel as follows: wheat 136.1, corn 
98.9, oats 61.4, barley 95.3, and rye 110.9. 
The average farm prices in October for 
these grains were: wheat 103.5, corn 77.5, 
oats 43.2, barley 57.6, and rye 52.9. 

The new winter wheat crop continues 
to make satisfactory growth. Light to 
moderate rains facilitated germination of 
winter wheat in much of the eastern belt 
where seeding is well along or completed 
and where much of the grain is up to 
good stands. In the western belt wheat 
fields are affording much pasturage in 
the great plains area. In Kansas wheat 
now generally covers the ground and is 
establishing a good root system. In the 
Pacific Northwest, conditions have im- 
proved as a result of rains which will 
make further seeding possible and assist 
germination where grain was sown in 
dust and has lain dormant. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT PASTURAGE EXCELLENT 
Hurcurnson, Kansas.—The 1943 wheat 
crop is doing early service in providing 
beef, mutton and wool in the central and 
southwest Kansas wheat belt. All plant- 
ing has been completed except for some 
fields washed out by recent high water. 
Wheat generally is being pastured or 
will be soon. Thousands of sheep have 
been imported by some of the big wheat 
growers. The volunteer fields are in 
fine condition for pasturing now, and the 
early planted fields have made rapid 
growth in the past fortnight as the re- 
sult of rainfall in the Southwest, which 
was dry during early October when the 
central area was getting an overdose of 
moisture. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SLOW HARVEST HURTS GRAIN 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Because of the 
shortage of labor on the farms, harvest- 
ing operations in the Northwest have 
been drawn out this year, and some grain 
still remains unthreshed. Some wheat 
arriving in Minneapolis shows the effects 
of weather damage, and most of it is 
being absorbed by the government. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WEATHER GOOD 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Favorable 


weather and adequate moisture are re- 
fiécted in the rapid growth and good 
condition of the fall sown wheat in Okla- 
homa. Insect and weather damage have 
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been negligible. A few scattered south- 
western localities need rain to facilitate 
seeding. Harvesting of corn and grain 
sorghums was accelerated the past week. 
The state corn crop will approximate 
36,000,000 bus, according to estimates of 
the state board of agriculture. A killing 
frost stopped growth of grain sorghums 
and reduced yields of the late planted 
fields. Small grain pastures, particularly 
wheat and barley, are affording pastur- 
age, and an unusually large supply of 
cured grass will be available for livestock 
this winter. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BURLAP MARKET DULL; 
COTTON UNSETTLED 


Trade Optimistic About Supply Situation— 
Cotton Futures Off—Gray Goods 
Demand Active 





New York, N. Y.—Members of the 
burlap trade continue to predict re- 
sumption of large scale burlap shipments 
in the near future and look forward to 
a subsequent reduction in the Indian 
backlog owed to local manufacturers and 
importers. However, although optimistic 
about the improved supply situation in 
the offing, the local market continues 
inactive with cables arriving late and 
offering little encouragement. 

The cotton futures market fell off with 
hedge selling more than offsetting routine 
trade and mill buying. The trade was 
quite unsettled as a result of the Senate 
resolution proposing an investigation of 
maximum prices on agricultural com- 
modities and payment of subsidies and 
operations of the CCC in maintaining 
both maximum and minimum farm values. 

Bag manufacturers keep up the persist- 
ent demand on the gray goods market 
for supplies and in most instances full 
amount of orders cannot be obtained. 
Feed: bags are in particularly good de- 
mand with manufacturers clamoring for 
40-inch 4.25 yard sheetings, now very 
searce. Little of this construction is 
available for the next two months or for 
the first quarter of next year. 

However, the 40-inch 3.75 yard sheet- 
ing is being sold as a substitute for the 
remainder of this year and the early 
part of 1943, as is 40-inch 3.55 yard 
osnaburg. The 36-inch 3.90 yard osna- 
burgs were also active, selling into April, 
1943. 

The official parity price for cotton as 
of Oct. 15 showed an advance for the 
first time in months. The price of 19.1c 
compared with 18.97c for September and 
17.48c for October of last year. How- 
ever, it is felt by many that the rise in 
parity price is of little importance, with 
current attention directed mostly to 
Washington developments which might 
influence the market. 

In addition to the drain in supplies 
caused by entries into the government 
loan, reports from the South indicate 
that a considerable quantity of cotton is 
being held on farms in anticipation of 
more attractive prices. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.08 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.86 as compared with 
17.24 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous Nov. 1, Nov. 2, Nov. 4, 
Oct. 31, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

STEIGS -. kin'c cc cccstidvesbaves *374,872 370,279 345,267 302,673 298,498 
BOURGES. ccccscesscccveccecece 589,186 592,777 503,310 507,590 487,789 
DE bcd eo wh 0b snes cect rey 220,651 222,721 190,578 202,860 152,677 
Central West—Eastern Div.... %143,830 140,486 145,362 128,926 111,075 
Western Division .......... 69,505 82,895 55,330 61,140 47,924 
SIND, 0 5.0 0-5:0-646.009:0:0:0.00% 0c *24,860 26,937 26,277 27,829 28,069 
NOSth PACIRG COMmt .oscccccecs 106,609 108,690 136,441 186,435 120,628 
WOOD: ccdwcenecencecescsevs 1,529,513 1,544,785 1,402,565 1,417,453 1,246,660 


Crop-year production 
—— July 1 to——-— 





Oct. 31, Previous ov. 1, ov. 2, Nov. 4, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 
1942 week 1941 1940 193 1942 1941 

os ees 67 66 60 53 52 5,821,639 6,711,164 

Southwest ....... 83 - 84 72 2 71 9,600,626 9,379,623 

eee 74 75 64 70 51 3,571,305 3,467,020 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 176 76 77 68 69 2,315,609 2,216,601 

Western Div. .. 59 70 47 52 41 1,148,861 1,004,495 

Southeast ....... 50 60 69 64 52 442,443 410,130 

N. Pacific Coast.. 57 58 66 86 54 2,314,811 2,222,609 

WORE. «<.0000% 73 74 66 67 60 25,216,294 24,411,642 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Oct. 36-831 ...... 415,500 361,846 87 
Previous week 415,500 368,617 89 
weer Ge  secaens 415,500 306,486 74 
Two years ago... 415,500 306,533 74 
PUVO*FORE GVGTORS .cccccccceccccsecs 70 
Ten-year AVeTAge .......eeeeeeeees 67 
Kansas City 
Oct. 86-31 ..1...:. 180,000 131,153 73 
Previous week .. 180,000 130,465 72 
FOO? OBO scccece 180,000 120,800 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 124,965 69 
PEVO-VORE DVGTORS 65 csi ccecccoceces 73 
TOMPORE BVOTERE 066 ic cccecvecnes . 73 
Wichita 
Oe; BReRE nosdas 56,700 44,442 78 
Previous week .. 56,700 45,962 81 
YOOF BHO ccceser 56,700 38,064 67 
Two years ago... 56,700 33,039 58 
Salina 
Oct. B5-F% wcsece 56,100 51,745 92 
Previous week 56,100 47,733 85 
BOOS BOO ccicecs 56,100 37,960 68 
Two years ago... 56,100 43,053 17 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. B6+B2 .necer 112,800 63,501 56 
Previous week 112,800 69,176 61 
DP DEO scccewe 130,800 89,477 68 
Two years ago... 141,600 111,720 79 
Five-year A@VeCTage .......cccesccves 61 
OOS “QUEER 2b ccadaccsccectes 62 

Portland District 

Oct. 236-82 220.5% 73,200 43,108 59 
Previous week 73,200 39,514 54 
TOG QBS .vicese 74,600 46,964 63 
Two years ago... 74,600 74,715 100 
PUverPOR? GVGTERD cccvcvecccsccsases 72 
DOR-FORS GVOTARO 6c cccccnccesssese 68 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of" Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-31 ...... 48,790 24,86 0 
Previous week 45,100 26,937 60 
Year ago ....... 37,800 26,277 69 
Two years ago... 43,200 27,829 64 
Five-year @verage ......ccccccceeee 64 
TOR-YOOF AVOTEBO .cccccccceccccecee 65 


Production for current week is estimated. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 






Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-31 ...... 236.188 63 
Previous week 230,875 61 
TOG GOO sccvsce 216,806 56 
Two years ago... 206,057 53 
Five-year average ... 52 
Ten-year average 55 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 235-31 ...... 180,300 138,684 17 
Previous week .. 180,300 139,404 77 
Year ago ....... 179,100 128,461 72 
Two years ago... 180,900 96,616 53 
Five-year AVETABE .....eeeseesseee 59 
Ten-year AVETABS ....ccceeessccees 64 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 25-31 ...... 188,640 143,830 76 
Previous week 184,740 140,486 76 
Year ago .....+- 187,620 145,362 77 
Two years ago... 189,420 128,926 68 
Five-year AVCTAGE ......-eeeeeeeece 69 
Ten-year AVETAGS ..ceeseeeecceeece 65 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated, 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

Oct, 25-31 ...... 69,505 59 

Previous week 82,895 70 

YOOF OBO .ccceose 55,330 47 

Two years ago... 61,140 - 52 

Five-year A@VCTAge .....eeeeeeceeees 50 

Ten-year AVETAGE ..ceeeseceereseee 53 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 25-31 .....- 294,600 220,651 74 

Previous week 294,600 222,721 75 

Year ago ....... 94,600 190,578 64 

Two years ago... 289,800 202,860 70 

Five-year AVCTAGE ...ceseeceeeseeee 69 

Ten-year AVETAGE ..-eceeeeseeecees 73 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—. -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 


Oct. 25-31 ...... 27,820 461,561 14,418 
Previous week .. 20,008 14,452 
Two weeks ago.. 28,928 14,950 
BOER cccvescccee 23,656 443,448 13,473 
BOGD .-avcovsdeese 23,817 411,877 11,641 
We cpeasadaesd 22,639 439,466 11,951 
BOSS. cscccvscvecs 20,406 414,564 12,456 
Five-yr. average 23,868 434,183 12,788 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


227,593 8,274 136,561 40,512 $25,715 
8,352 42,812 
8,165 52,043 
223,079 7,147 131,385 44,276 797,912 
211,098 7,607 133,934 43,065 756,909 
230,437 5,725 144,299 40,315 814,196 
206,436 8,528 147,034 41,390 787,996 
219,729 7,456 138,643 44,112 792,556 
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PROGRAM READY FOR 
PAY RAISE CONTROL 


General Wage Increases Must Have Gov- 
ernment Approval—Salary Limi- 
tation in Effect Also 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The day of pay 
raises, salaries or wages, seems about 
over, according to announcement of the 
War Labor Board, which will administer 
the program for income curtailment un- 
der President Roosevelt’s executive or- 
der of Oct. 3, under the direction of 
James F. Byrnes, in charge of economic 
stabilization. 

From now until the war ends: 

Every general wage increase made in 
the United States must be reported to the 
government and must get the approval of 
the War Labor Board. If not approved, 
it can not be made except at a cost to 
the employer of a fine and a penalty tax. 

Every salary increase must be justified 
by ‘the employer to the government, on 
the basis of a greater responsibility given 
the employee. If a salary is higher than 
$5,000 a year no increase may be made 
unless the salary earner is assigned a 
more difficult, or more responsible posi- 
tion. There is no control as yet of sal- 
aries of less than $5,000 per year, which 
provides a loophole, but probably that 
loophole will be plugged just as soon as 
officials can figure out some means of 
enforcement, as they believe that such 
control is necessary to make the pro- 
gram work toward inflation control. 

Every salary that permits the earner 

to keep more than $25,000 after he 
has paid taxes, insurance premiums 
and interest on debt, must be reduced 
unless the paying company is willing to 
pay taxes itself on any amount above 
$25,000, or unless the government finds 
that undue hardship would result from 
the cut. 
‘Some exemptions have been provided. 
Exempt from the regulations are employ- 
ers of eight or less workers, provided 
price ceilings would not be affected by 
any increase. 

A salary is defined as remuneration for 
personal services regularly paid on a 
weekly, monthly or annual basis. Wages 
are regarded as payments on an hourly 
or daily basis. 

Firms that have customarily paid 
bonuses to their employees will be per- 
mitted to continue the practice, but a 
definition of the word “customarily” re- 
mains to be made. No regulations have 
been issued to prevent bonus payments 
from being raised or lowered. 

Wage ‘rates may be adjusted upward 
to correct inequalities among workers. 

It appears that contracts with indi- 
viduals as well as with unions, calling 
for wage and salary increases, are now 
abrogated. Those increases apparently 
will have to be approved by the govern- 
ment. 

* Decentralized machinery to do the 
regulation work will be ready in 10 or 
15 days, the War Labor Board has an- 
nounced, through wage-hour division 
field offices of the Department of Labor. 
Since the matter of wage increases also 
involves taxes, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue also will have a hand in the 
matter, particularly for salaries over 
$5,000, and has set up regional stabiliza- 
tion offices. In any case of doubt, these 
officials should be consulted, and there 
will be plenty of cases of doubt. 

: The primary function of the hundred- 
odd field offices of the wage-hour division 
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will be to answer specific questions of 
employers and employees as to the appli- 
cation of the executive order. Since some 
exemptions have been provided, it is ex- 
pected many questions for specific in- 
terpretations will be asked. 

If the wage-hour office determines 
board approval of an increase is neces- 
sary, it will help the employer prepare 
the application, which then will go to 
one of 10 regional offices soon to be 
opened. 

Chairman William H. Davis, of the 
WLB, said the wage-hour division was 
“moving as expeditiously as possible to 
prepare its field offices for the tremen- 
dous burden which they will have to 
carry under this arrangement.” 

If the regional director rejects an ap- 





ERSATZ COFFEE USES 
BRAN AS BASE 


Here it is: Mix five lbs of bran; 
one can of molasses; two eggs, well 
beaten; brown in oven three and one- 
half hours. 

That’s the formula Bus Driver Jay 
S. Coleman of Oil City, Pa., follows 
to make his own coffee. 

“We've got substitutes for rubber, 
why not coffee? My formula for 
home-made coffee will solve the 
shortage problem,” says Coleman. 





plication, one of the parties may appeal 
and have the case heard by a panel of 
three persons representing industry, la- 
bor and the public. 

A unanimous decision would be final. 
In the case of a split decision, the dis- 
senting member of the panel may in his 
discretion appeal the case to the board 
itself in Washington. 

In the case of a dispute between an 
employer and his employees, the United 
States conciliation service, as in the past, 
will attempt to reconcile their differences 
within the limits of existing stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

Fines up to $1,000 and imprisonment 
up to one year are possible penalties for 
violating the regulations. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISTRICT NO. 5 VOTES FOR 
NEW FEDERATION DIRECTOR 


Members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in District No. 5 (southern half 
of Illinois, all of Misouri except Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, and the western tip 
of Kentucky) are now balloting to fill 
a vacancy on the board of directors cre- 
ated when Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., moved 
out of the district. The nominating com- 
mittee recommended Henry J. Dulle, of 
Jefferson City, Mo., and his name is the 
only one on the ballot, although members, 
of course, have the right to insert another 
name if they wish. All ballots must be 
cast by Nov. 9, the federation states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STANDARD BRANDS SALES 
GAIN BUT PROFIT DROPS 


New York, N. Y.—Standard Brands, 
Inc., for the first nine months of 1942, 
shows net sales of $103,385,317 compared 
with $86,795,572 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1941, an increase of 19%. The 
cost of goods sold during this period in- 
creased 28% over the previous year, so 
the net income of $10,789,367 shows a 
reduction of 3% from the 1941 figure of 
$11,142,927. After tax deductions, con- 











solidated net income was $4,824,714, com- 
pared with $6,478,429 a year ago. An 
estimated post-war tax credit of $239,041 
was not included. After deducting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, net income 
was equivalent to 33c per share on com- 
mon stock compared with 46c in the first 
nine months of 1941. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOAN WHEAT STOCKS GAIN 
BUT RUN BEHIND SCHEDULE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Storage of 1942 
wheat under federal loan continues to 
rise, Commodity Credit Corp. has re- 
ported, releasing figures showing 15,000,- 
000 bus additional entering loan up to 
Oct. 24. 

Official total storage wheat now is 
256,000,000 bus, but the agency admits 
reports are still running about 100,000,000 
bus behind, which would make the actual 
total at close of last week, 356,001,925 
bus. 

The agency’s figures had 88,323,282 bus 
of new wheat stored on farms, about 
6,000,000 more than in the preceding 
week, and 167,678,643 bus placed in 
warehouses, nearly 9,000,000 bus over the 
total of the earlier week. 

At the estimated 356,000,000 bus now 
under loan, federal wheat stocks are con- 
siderably more than those on the same 
date last year, when 271,214,000 bus 
were so held. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS MILLING 
COMPANY IN RHOME, TEXAS 
Forr Wortn, Texas.—The main mill 
building of the Rhome (Texas) Milling 
Co. was gutted by fire Oct. 24, only the 
stone walls of the structure remaining. 
The blaze originated in the top of the 
mill, thought to have been caused by 
friction in elevator head on which wheat 
was being handled. The mill, of about 
200 bbls capacity, to which a feed plant 
had been added, was built in the ’90s 
and has been owned by L. W. Renshaw 
since about 1900. Plans for rebuilding 
have not been announced. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND DECLARED 
MrInNEApOLIs, Minn.—The board of di- 

rectors of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 

declared a quarterly dividend of 25c per 

share on common stock payable Dec. 1 

to stockholders of record Nov. 12, Presi- 

dent Philip W. Pillsbury announced. The 
dividend declared is the sixty-second con- 
secutive quarterly dividend and is at the 
same rate paid for the previous quarter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICES OF VITAMIN B: 
AND RIBOFLAVIN REDUCED 

A reduction in the prices of thiamin 
hydrochloride (vitamin B,; vitamin B, 
hydrochloride) and riboflavin was recent- 
ly announced by leading manufacturers. 

A reduction of 4c gram was made on 
vitamin B,. The prices are now as fol- 
lows: 1 kilo fiber drum or larger, 37c 
gram; 100-gram bottle, 37c gram; 5-gram 
bottle, 40c gram. 

The prices have been reduced 10c gram 
on riboflavin and are now as follows: 
100-gram bottles or larger, 65c gram; 
5-gram s.c.b. or larger, 68c gram; 1-gram 
s.c.b., 75c gram. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JUNIUS R. WILLCOX, FLOUR 
BROKER, DIES IN NORFOLK 
Junius R. Willcox, for many years a 
well known flour broker in Norfolk, Va., 
died Oct. 26. 
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BAKING CONTEST WON 
BY OKLAHOMA TENMAR( 


Sample Declared Most Valuable From 
Milling and Baking Standpoint at 
American Royal Contest 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A sample of Okla. 
homa grown Tenmarq won top honors at 
the American Royal’s first milling anq 
baking contest held at Kansas City. The 
prize winning sample was declared the 
most valuable from the milling and bak- 
ing standpoint of the 21 samples en. 
tered. It was grown by Carl Muller, of 
Texhoma, .Okla. 

Second place honors went to a sample 
of Turkey grown by J. J. Lohrmeyer, 
of Logan, Kansas. In third place was 
a sample of Tenmarq grown by C. ¢. 
McIntosh, of Dumas, Texas. 

The 1942 Milling and Baking Contest 
was sponsored jointly by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Royal 
Livestock Show and state grain im- 
provement associations. Glenn H. Le- 
Dioyt, field secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association, was su- 
perintendent. An attractive wheat ex- 
hibit displayed the contest entries to- 
gether with a loaf of bread baked from 
each sample. The exhibit pointed out the 
importance of wheat in the “nation’s 
bread basket” and the work that com- 
mercially sponsored grain improvement 
associations are doing to stimulate the 
production of high quality wheat. 

The samples were entered under blind 
code number. In scoring the samples 10 
points were allotted to external appear- 
ance, 30 to milling and 60 to baking 
quality. The entries were judged for 
external appearance by a committee 
headed by E. L. Betton, chief inspector 
of the Kansas City Grain Exchange. 

The samples were milled and scored 
by Arlee Andre, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., and James Whit- 
acre, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City. The baking was also done by two 
chemists working independently and their 
scores averaged together. E. F. Tib- 


bling, Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and H. H. Johnson, Gooch 
Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb., baked the 
samples and scored the loaves. 





_ Two chemists on the milling committee 
of the American Royal Milling and Bak- 
ing Contest were Joseph Shoemaker, left, 
and Arlee A. Andre, right, of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
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REVISED MINIMUM FREIGHT CAR 
REGULATION NOW IN OPERATION 


Grain Products and Most Other Sacked Feeds Retain Minimum 
of 60,000 Lbs—Sacked Whole Grain Not Included 
in Feed Category 


Minimum loads for freight cars pre- 
scribed by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in General Order 18, and which 
now, after postponement, went into 
effect Nov. 1, have been changed some- 
what from the original order. Parts of 
the revised order of interest to millers 
and grain men follow: 


“gec, 500.21 Loading of carload freight. 
No rail carrier shall accept for transporta- 
tion at point of origin, or forward there- 
from, any carload freight in any freight 
ear unless such freight is loaded in accord- 
ance with one of the following require- 
ments: 

“(a) With a quantity of freight which 
equals or exceeds in weight the marked 
capacity (not ‘load limit’) in pounds, which 
is stenciled on such car or is shown under 
the heading ‘capacity’ in the Official Rail- 
way Equipment Register, Alternate Agent 

_ A. Zenobia’s 1.C.C. R.E.R. No, 264, or 
supplements thereto and reissues thereof; or 

“(b) With a quantity of bulk freight in 
a closed freight car, loaded to an eleva- 
tion not lower than eighteen (18) inches 
from the roof of the car measured at its 
side walls, or, if the interior walls of such 
ear are partially sheathed or lined, to the 
utmost elevation practicable without over- 
running the sheathing or lining; or 

“(c) With a quantity of nonbulk freight 
in a closed freight car or with a quantity 
of bulk freight or nonbulk freight in an 
open freight car loaded so as to occupy and 
utilize all of the practicable stowage space 
ot such freight car. 

“(d) Nothing in this sec. 500.21 shall be 
construed as requiring (1) that cars shall 
be loaded to such an extent or in such a 
manner as to create a transportation haz- 
ard, or to cause damage to the lading, or 
to cause injury to persons engaged in load- 
ing or unloading such cars, or (2) that 
cars containing freight requiring refrigera- 
tion, heating, or ventilation in transit be 
loaded beyond the refrigerating, heating or 
ventilating capacity of such cars, or (3) 
the loading of any freight car in a manner 
inconsistent with efficient stowage prac- 
tices.”’ 

Special Directions ODT No. 18 revised—1 
reads as follows: 

“Sec, 520.477 Transportation of certain 
commodities, Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of sec. 500.21 of General Order ODT 
18, Revised, any rail carrier may accept 
for transportation at point of origin, or 
forward therefrom, carload freight consist- 
ing of any of the following commodities 
loaded in a closed freight car when such 
car is loaded to the extent hereinafter 
shown: 

“(a) A straight or mixed carload ship- 
ment of: 

“(1) Seed, grain products, grain by- 
products, packaged rice, cereal food prepa- 
ration, vegetable oil meal, animal and 
poultry feed, all in containers, and vege- 
table oil cake, shall be loaded to a mini- 
mum weight of 60,000 Ibs; 

“(2) Corn or maize (not popcorn) in the 
ear (shucked or not shucked), oats, un- 
ground screenings, sorghum grains in the 
heads and unthreshed, shall be loaded to 
80% of the weight required by sec. 500.21 
(a) of General Order ODT 18, Revised, or 
to an elevation not lower than 24 inches 
from the roof of the car measured at its 
side walls; 

“(3) Shelled corn or maize, threshed 
sorghum grains, soybeans, flaxseed, or grains 
other than those mentioned in the next 
preceding paragraph shall be loaded to an 
elevation not lower than 24 inches from 
the roof of the car measured at its side 
walls, or up to the lawfully marked grain 
line of a car so marked. 

“(b) A straight carload shipment of 

“(1) Liquids in metal drums of not less 
than 40 gal capacity each shall be loaded, 
each drum placed on end, in one tier cover- 
ing the entire floor space of the car. 


“(3) Dried beans and peas in burlap, 
cotton or paper bags shall be loaded to a 
minimum of 80,000 Ibs; 

“(4) Peanuts (unshelled) in bags shall be 
loaded to a minimum weight of 40,000 Ibs; 

“(5) Peanuts (shelled) in bags shall be 
loaded to a minimum weight of 50,000 Ibs; 

“(9) Evaporated milk in cans shall be 
loaded to a minimum weight of 72,000 lbs; 

“(10) Lime in containers shall be loaded 
to a minimum weight of 70,000 lbs; 

“(11) Lime in bulk shall be loaded to 80% 
of the weight required by sec. 500.21 (a) of 
General Order ODT 18, Revised, or to a 
minimum weight of 80,000 lbs, whichever is 
greater, or if the interior walls of the car 
are partially sheathed or lined to an ele- 
vation insufficient to permit such loading 
without overrunning the sheathing or lining, 
then to the upmost elevation practicable 
without causing such overrunning; 

“(12) Limestone, ground, in containers 
shall be loaded to a minimum of 80,000 Ibs; 

“(19) Salt in containers shall be loaded 
to a minimum weight of 60,000 Ibs; 

(20) Potash in paper containers shall be 
loaded to a minimum weight of 80,000 Ibs.” 


The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association in commenting on the re- 
vised order, said: 

“It was expected that sacked grain 
would be included in Subsection No. 1 
with seed, grain products, etc., in mixed 
carloads subject to minimum weight of 
60,000 lbs, but for some reason grain 
was not included in this section. The 
matter is being handled and effort made 
to provide for the inclusion of sacked 
grain in such mixed carloads at the 
60,000 lbs minimum weight.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORALE BUILDER 
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General Mills Publishes Special 
Modern’ Millwheel for Em- 
ployees in Armed Services 





“Minneapouis, Minn. — General Mills, 
Inc., has taken another forward step in 
the field of employee relations with the 
publication by its employee-stockholder 
magazine, The Modern Millwheel, of a 
special edition devoted entirely to the 
interests. of former General Mills em- 
ployees now serving in the armed forces 
of the United States. 

The 16-page special edition contains 41 
cartoons and pictures; personal “gossip” 
columns from each of General Mills’s 
nine divisions; a brief story of what Gen- 
eral Mills is doing as its part in the 
war effort; and announcement of a spe- 
cial letter-forwarding service for em- 
ployees now in the services. 

In an editorial in the special issue, 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of directors, wrote: 

“There was never a time when survival 





Lat More Baked Goods, Wichard Asks 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The United States 
has one food which Department of Agri- 
culture officials wish they could advise 
consumers to hoard. That’s wheat flour. 

Supplies of wheat are so large that 
farmers are having difficulty in finding 
storage space. 

Recently, several congressmen from 
midwestern wheat states asked Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard to appeal to 
housewives to buy and store extra large 
quantities of flour in their pantries. It 
was argued that such action would help 
relieve the grain storage situation. 


Mr. Wickard thought well of the sug- 
gestion. But before doing anything about 
it, he asked specialists in his department 
They 
told him it was not, except for sections 
of the country where the weather is 
especially dry and cool. 

Flour, it was explained, is subject to 
deterioration through mold and insects. 

Disappointed, the secretary limited his 
appeal to a request that housewives do 
more home baking or use more: bakery 
products. 


if such home storage was feasible. 


of the fittest meant as much as it does 
today. The whole world is growing lean 
and hard—or else it is perishing. 

“You in the services have had to make 
the adjustments to the hard way of life 
most rapidly. You have left your fam- 
ilies and friends, the little things that 
take on meaning in a man’s life—the 
books, the mementoes from school days, 
your own clothes. That is hard—to live 
a completely streamlined existence..“Tt is 
a great achievement. because most of us 
as Americans have known a pretty easy 
life. 

“To a degree we at home are going 
through a similar process. Our habits of 
living and our habits of doing business 
are changing to meet the demands of 
war. For us in General Mills, the indi- 
vidual pursuits resolve into the one gréat 
pursuit—victory. 

“You and we, then, are doing together, 
in common, a big job, not only a national, 
but a world job. _We know that your 
feet are already set on the victory road. 
We know that you must have every ounce 
of help we can give you. 

“You have made your oath to the flag. 
Solemnly and with high purpose, then, 
this is our pledge to you: this organiza- 
tion, of which you are a part, will pro- 
duce its share of the goods upon which 
victory depends. 

“May God speed the victory.” 

The army air corps claims the largest 
number of former General Mills em- 
ployees in the armed services, with a 
total of 85 in its ranks. The infantry 
follows with 76 former employees. Other 
branches of the army in which General 
Mills men are serving are as follows: field 
artillery 35, quartermaster corps 30, coast 
artillery 18, medical department 18, sig- 
nal corps 12, armored force 10, all other 
branches of the army 41. 

In the navy there are 29 General Mills 
men in the air corps, 2 in the medical 
corps and 52 in all other branches. 

In addition, there are 7 in the coast 
guard, 9 in the marines and 1 in the 
WAAC’s. 

Also there are the following miscel- 
laneous classifications: bakers and cooks 
2, chemical battalion 3, military police 
detail 5, parachute training battalion 1, 
photographic squadron 1, WPB 1, Cana- 
dian armored corps 1, subchaser training 
battalion 1, ferrying command 2, and the 
athletic and welfare department, United 
States Naval Training Station 1. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AMA BUYS 10,400 BBLS OF 
FLOUR FROM BUFFALO MILL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Some 10,400 bbls 
of Type-A wheat flour was purchased 
by the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration last week, from the Washburn 
Crosby Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., at $7.95 bbl. 

Other cereal commodity purchases were 
as follows: 

Degerminated yellow corn meal, 1,500 
bbls from Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, at $3.97- bbl. 

Rolled oats, 324,000 Ibs from the Purity 
Oats Co., Keokuk, Iowa, at 4.9¢ Ib. 

Fine, low fat soya grits, 6,750,000 lbs 
from the Glidden Co., Chicago, Ill. at 
4.275¢ |b. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FLAX INSTITUTE TO MEET 
Minneapouis, Minn.—The Flax Insti- 
tute of the United States, the member- 
ship of which is made up of producers, 
processors and agricultural college offi- 
cials, will hold its annual meeting in 

Minneapolis, Dec. 5. 
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MILLFEED IMPORTS 
CONTROLLED BY WPB 


Fish Scrap and Meal, Tankage and Oil 
Cake and Meal Imports 
Prohibited by Order 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Imports of sev- 
eral feedstuffs are affected by the Im- 
ports of Strategic Materials—General 
Imports Order M-63, as amended Sept. 
80 and recently issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The order states in part: 


(b) Restrictions on imports of materials: 
(1) After the date upon which any ma- 
terial is first made subject to this order, 
no person, other than the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Commodity Credit Corp., 
Metals Reserve Co., Defense Supplies Corp., 
and any other United States governmental 
department, agency or corporation, or any 
agent acting for such company, department, 
agency, or corporation, shall, except as 
authorized or otherwise directed in writing 
by the Director General for Operations, pur- 
chase for import, import, offer to. purchase 
for import, receive, or offer to receive on 
consignment for import, or make any con- 
tract or other arrangement for the import- 
ing of, any such material. No bank or 
other person shall participate, by financing 
or otherwise, in any arrangement which 
such bank or person knows or has reason to 
know involves the importation of any such 
material unless such bank or person has 
received either a copy of the authorization 
issued by the Director General for Opera- 
tions, or, if the material is one of those on 
List I or List II, an affidavit stating that 
the material is imported under a contract 
made before, or in existence on, the date 
when such material was first made subject 
to the provisions of this order. The ma- 
terials subject to this order are those listed 
upon List I, List II and List III attached 
hereto, and those hereafter made subject 
to this order by the Director General for 
Operations, 

(2) Any person desiring such authoriza- 
tion, whether owner, purchaser, seller, or 
consignee of the material to be imported, 
or agent of any of them, shall make appli- 
cation therefor in duplicate on Form PD- 
222-C, addressed to the WPB, Ref: M-63, 
Washington, D. C. 

(3) Unless otherwise directed by the Di- 
rector General for Operations, this prohibi- 
tion shall not prevent the importing, under 
the restrictions hereinafter set forth, of any 
material on List I or List II by any person 
under any contract made before, or in ex- 
istence on, the date when such material 
was first made subject to the provisions of 
this Order M-63. 

(4) This prohibition shall apply, however, 
to the importing of any material on List 
III by any person under any contract or 
other arrangement whether made prior or 
subsequent to the date upon which such 
material was made subject to the order 
except where on such date such material 
was in transit to a point within continental 
United States. 


List I includes: cottonseed oil, flax, 
flaxseed (linseed), linseed oil and peanut 
oil. 

List II includes: babassu nut oil, 
coconut oil, copra, corn oil, cottonseed 
hull fiber and rapeseed oil. 

List III includes: alfalfa seed; fish 
scrap and fish meal; bran, shorts and 
other wheat by-product feeds; corn; 
cracked corn; oats; rice; rye; molasses; 
oil cake and oil cake meal made of cot- 
tonseed, peanut, hempseed and others; 
and tankage. 

All communications concerning this or- 
der should be addressed to WPB, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Ref: M-63. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Association 
Plans Retail 
Feed Committee 


A retail feed committee is to be set 
up in the Grain and Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Association as a result of the recom- 
mendation made by secretaries of affili- 
ated state and regional associations at 
the annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in Excelsior Springs, Oct. 12. 
Names of members of this committee 
have not yet been announced. 

At the same time a committee with 
E. C. Dreyer, of Kansas City, as chair- 
man, was named to revise the feed trade 
rules before the next annual meeting. 

No action was taken on the time or 
place for the 1943 meeting. 
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Cake Has a Place on Wartime Menus 


*x * * 


For Food Value... . 


7 HE question of what is luxury food 
may sometime face the baking indus- 
try during this war. The trend of offi- 
cial thinking in Washington is obviously 
toward the complete elimination of items 
regarded as luxuries. 

This policy is being set at the top, as 
evidenced by the recent news dispatch 
describing one of President Roosevelt’s 
press conferences, devoted chiefly to the 
question of manpower shortages. Says 
the dispatch: 

“Solving the manpower question also 
means to Mr. Roosevelt that the country 
is going to have to stop producing lux- 
uries. He told of seeing shop windows 
filled with luxuries on a recent drive, 
and concluded that it would be neces- 
sary to be a little more drastic in curb- 
ing their manufacture.” 

Desserts are customarily put in the 
category of luxuries, and the baker has 
a big stake in the dessert market. No 
doubt the time is at hand when the pro- 
duction of some bakery products will 
have to be justified on the basis of nu- 
tritional and morale value, rather than 
on the basis of civilian taste and pref- 
erence. 

Cake and sweet goods are an impor- 
tant part of the baking industry and an 
important part of the American diet. 
The baking industry, it is estimated, 
produces close to two billion pounds of 
cake and other sweet goods annually. 
Bakery cake production has more than 
tripled in the past quarter century. 
When you add to this total an uncount- 
able, but vast production of similar 
sweet goods by the housewife in her own 
kitchen, the important place of these 
products in the daily diet is evident. 

The substantial part such products 
constitute in the baking industry is even 
more obvious. In addition to the impor- 
tance of sweet goods to the biscuit and 
cracker branch of the industry, and the 
very large production of soft cake and 
cookies by wholesale bakers, there is the 
added fact that the cake and sweet goods 
business is the backbone of the retail 
baking industry. True, the retailer pro- 
duces considerable bread, but in nine 
cases out of ten his volume of sweet 
goods is a major share of his business, 
not to speak of his profit, and he could 
not exist on his bread business alone. 

A third group with a substantial stake 
in the sweet goods business is the farmer. 
The baking industry uses large amounts 
of wheat, eggs, milk, fats of various 
kinds, sugar, fruits, nuts and other ma- 
terials of the American farms. In the 
matter of wheat alone, probably about 
20% of flour production ultimately ends 
up in some form of sweet goods. With 
the present wheat surplus, this one factor 
alone is a matter of major importance to 
agricultural economy in the United 
States. 

In any consideration of cake and sweet 
goods as a wartime food, three things 
are uppermost: (a) the food value of the 
products; (b) their economic position, 
and (c) their morale value. 

Good cake has substantial nutritive 
value, providing a tasty blend of a con- 


* * * * 


For Morale .. . 


* * * 


For Wartime Economy 





Many Types of Cake Are Rich in Health Building Ingredients 


siderable number of nourishing and vital 
ingredients. Flour, eggs, sugar, milk, 
shortening and similar ingredients are 
no less nourishing in sweet goods than 
they are eaten separately. Furthermore, 
every cake has a portion of “protective” 
food value with some vitamin and mineral 
content. Most of the ingredients of a 
cake are easily digestible foods, highly 
recommended by nutritionists for one 
quality or another. 


NUTRITIVE VALUE 


The composition of cakes varies so 
greatly that it is difficult to set down 
precise limits of food value for this 
type of product. But in a general way, 
it can be stated that cakes will vary 
between 55 and 115 calories, or units of 
food energy, per ounce. Probably the 
average cake, as made today, contains 
almost 100 calories per ounce. Ex- 
pressed in terms of pounds, the range 
is from about 1,000 to 1,200 calories per 
pound on angel food, and from 900 to 
1,900 on other varieties. Ordinary plain 
cake may average about 1,500 calories. 

This compares very favorably with 
bread, which averages about 70 to 75 
calories per ounce, or about 1,130 calories 
per pound. 

L. H. Bailey and J. H. Le Clerc, in 
Cereal Chemistry, give the following fig- 
ures for the composition of three typical 
cakes per pound, based on formulas 
slightly leaner than those recently popu- 
lar in the baking industry, expressed in 
percentages: 
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Angel food..... 28.2 7.8 0.4 62.8 0.7 
’ Ce eee 19.5 6.6 20.1 62.5 1.2 
POUR vtec cccece 19.3 7.1 23.8 48.9 0.9 


The amount of various ingredient 
varies considerably in different formu- 
las, and this affects the percentages of 
composition given above. The outside 
range of protein in cake varies from 


4.5% to 8.5%, with the white cakes being 
the lowest in protein and angel food and 
sponge types the highest. 

There is a difference in protein, too. 
The protein of milk and eggs in cake is of 
high biological value, and is a good sup- 
plement for the proteins of flour. Par- 
ticularly with meat rationing in the offing, 
the proteins from other animal sources, 
such as milk and eggs, take on added 
importance. The amino acids of animal 
protein supplement those of protein from 
vegetable sources, such as grain products, 
and cake contains all of the amino acids 
now regarded as essential for building 
body tissue. 

Cake does not contain as much protein 
as bread, on the average, but the quality 
of the protein is somewhat better bal- 
anced. 

Calcium, phosphorus and iron are the 
major food minerals in cake. A small 
amount of copper is present. The higher 
the milk content the greater the calcium 
content of the cake, which may vary from 
about 144 to 240 milligrams per pound. 
The iron content varies considerably also, 
anywhere between 3 and 27 milligrams 
per pound. In fruit, molasses, raisin 
cakes, etc., the iron content is higher, 
and the addition of certain icings such 
as chocolate also will have the effect of 


————————— 
SUGAR ALLOTMENT 
REDUCED 


The November-December sugar al- 
lotment has been set at 70% of the 
amount used during November-De- 
cember of 1941. This is a reduction 
from the level of the preceding pe- 
riod, amounting to a cut of 12144%. 
The allotment may be applied for any 
time up to Nov. 5. The reduction 
had been expected, and many bakers 
made plans to carry something over 
from the September-October allot- 
ment. fad? Riad 
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raising the mineral content of the fin. 
ished product. 

Fats, too, are essential to human nutri- 
tion and the substantial fat content of 
cakes should not be overlooked. De. 
pending on the formula and type of prod- 
uct, fat content may run from less than 
1% to better than 20%. 

Cake is about the last food one would 
ordinarily consider as a vitamin carrier, 
yet it has a modest vitamin content to 
contribute to the daily total. Vitamins 
A and parts of the B complex are the 
chief of these vital factors in cake. 

The vitamin A in cakes will differ, 
depending again upon the type and for- 
mula, from 2,200 to 4,000 international 
units per pound, varying with the amount 
of butter, milk and eggs. An average 
sponge cake has been calculated by 
some investigators at 2,900 units of vita- 
min A. One piece of sponge cake, on 
that basis, would furnish about 160 units 
of vitamin A, against the estimated daily 
requirement of between 4,000 and 5,000 
units. 

The milk content of cake likewise will 
account fof some vitamins of the B com- 
plex, particularly riboflavin (B,).  An- 
alysis of a typical sponge cake in one 
instance showed about 90 milligrams per 
pound of riboflavin. That is not very 
high, of course, but it is more than many 
foods contribute. A certain amount of 
thiamin also will be present from flour 
and milk, probably around one quarter 
of a milligram of thiamin per pound, or 
sometimes slightly more. This is about 
one fourth the thiamin content of en- 
riched bread. 

Taken all together, the vitamin content 
of cake is not great. It is not a vitamin 
food, but it does contribute something 
to the vitamin score at the end of the 
day, and more than many another dessert. 

To sum up the case for the food value 
of cake, it is an excellent source of food 
energy; it furnishes protein of good 
quality, considerable minerals and fats, 
and small amounts of some important 
vitamins. 

But there is another point in connec- 
tion with desserts, such as cake, that 
bears comment. As phrased by Dr. 
James A. Tobey, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, “cake is one of the at 
tractive, pleasing desserts that satisfy 
the appetite and promote better diges- 
tion. By giving an agreeable feeling of 
fullness and by stimulating the digestive 
juices, cake helps to condition the diges- 
tive tract for its normal function.” This 
is a point included, too, by Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, in a recent report 
on desserts in the diets of adults and 
young children. 


A WARTIME FOOD FACTOR 


This nation is entering a period of in- 
creased food consumption. Since 1937, 
the per capita disappearance of food has 
shown an increase, probably the result of 
somewhat better economic conditions and 
more waste, but also likely due in part 
to more widespread employment, which 
has increased the total of physical effort 
expended. 

All of the factors that have brought 
about the increase in total food consump- 
tion since 1937 are operating with in- 
creased intensity during the present war. 
Longer hours of work at more strenuous 
occupations is the rule for a consider- 
able portion of. America’s population. 
That increases the need for energy-build- 
(Continued on page 81.) 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


SYNTHA-MON 


Does not apply against Spice Quotas 








ama Since 1842,—from Clipper Ship days to 
Pearl Harbor, KNICKERBOCKER has im- 
ported fine quality Natural Cinnamon for 
American Bakers. 


ame \With such a background, any substitute 
under the KNICKERBOCKER name had 
to be a “dead ringer for true Cinnamon 
before release to the baking industry. 


ome Now it is ready— SYNTHA-MON, a 
synthetic substitute for Ground Cinnamon. 
It takes a spice expert to imitate a Spice. 
SYNTHA-MON has everything the baker 
needs in Cinnamon substitute: texture, 
color, and flavor release. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM IF YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS Co. CANNOT FURNISH IT 





oe KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 
. 601 WEST 26th STREET, 
SPICES NEW YORK, N. Y. 

, We will try SYNTHA-MON. Ship us: [] Bbis@ 3% - — f.0.b. New York 

= tt a C) 100-4b Drums @ 40 “ “ “ 

i disse seeiaciteriininapecpacietobelasesbatiasiniaphdeaKink C) 50th Drums@4ic “ “ “ 

100th | SERA BOING IR 1 MY SUPPLY HOUSE Is: 

1842 ANNIVERSARY ng AS 9 2 ico eecamncdl 
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_— & Yesterday 


BAKING CONDITIONS 
IN BRITAIN 


The following paragraphs are excerpts 
from a letter, dated London, Sept. 7, 
1942, received by Matthew Gross, a Mil- 
waukee baker, from a friend of his: 

“. . . The bakeries open up at about 
8 in the morning and are closed by 10:30 
or 11, depending upon whether they 
have anything left. Usually, they haven’t 
much left after the first hour after they 
open. 
them can bake much to begin with. 

“The flour is rationed to all of the 
bakeries and then it is all one kind— 
just brown flour, no white or rye. It 
is all one grade and kind. The sugar 
in the bakery 
can’t even taste it. 
fruits are issued to bakeries a little at 


The reason is that very few of 


is so small that you 
And chocolate and 


a time—perhaps one amount each week 
—and the baker can use it as freely as 
he thinks necessary. He can use it 
all in one day or spread it over the 
entire week. All the bakery products 
are very plain and none of the shops has 
any fancy stuff at all any more. Every- 
thing is on a standardized basis and the 
same things are made every day—no 
variety. Also, no nuts of any kind are 
used in the bakery. 

“The bakery is simple because none 
of the extra stuff that gives the bakery 
a good flavor is available. No butter is 
used at all, and the shortening is very 
little. That is one of their biggest prob- 
lems. Any kind of fats is scarce. Only 
powdered milk and eggs are used and 
then very few of them at that. No icings 
or frostings are ever on the cakes. 

“The main things made are bread, bis- 
cuits (cookies to you), tarts with very 
little jam in them, and some coarse cake 
that is not even sweet. Cream goods 
aren’t made any more and neither is 
ice cream. You can’t make much bak- 
ery because it takes too much fuel, and 
we have just been cut again on that. 
Everything made is grabbed up fast and 
you have to be there very early to get 
anything. Nothing with fruit is made 
because that isn’t around either... . 

“. . . None of the things are wrapped 
at all because of the paper shortage. If 
a person buys a loaf of bread it is just 
plunked right on the counter and you 
have to take it that way or bring your 
own basket. With cookies (biscuits) 
you have to bring your own bag to put 





runs the mill up to Lightnin’ 
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“You jest naturally got to feel so 
Struck, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills. 
‘Peg got so snarled up makin’ 
Ai out guv’ ment reports that the 
a) a — he knowed he'd sent 
a the ac —e committee a state- 
wah —+} d\ ment of his ‘one per cent on 
dt wheat ground enter column 
_four,’ reported the ages and di- 
finensions of the seven little 
Pegs to the National Defense 
/ ‘Council, an’ filled out M. D. 
a 1030 with a copy of the charges the 
—~— first Mis’ Green made when she got her 
divorce. The other day the sheriff come an’ 
hor violatin’ the espionage statue, an’ Mis’ Green told 
etchit it took so much money to keep 
paper while he’s in jail that she allowed she'd likely have 
to turn the hawégs loose an’ give ‘em the run of the timber.” 


for Peg-leg Green, who 
” said Old Dad Fetchit, 


him in figgerin’ 
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them in. Everything is salvaged here 
and not a single scrap of paper or any- 
thing wasted.”—Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. 


Since the freezing of Japanese credits 
in the summer of 1941, the United States 
has imported no tea from Japan or For- 
mosa, The comparatively small amounts 
of tea from China ended with the fall 
of Hongkong. No more tea from Java 
and Sumatra has been available since the 
occupation of the Netherlands East In- 
dies by the Japanese. This leaves India 
and Ceylon today as the sole remaining 
sources of tea for the United Nations, 
excluding China, which consumes most of 
the tea it grows. 


DREAMS IN ISSARI 


Dreams in Issari were made of flour. 
Small Greek boys dreamed of bread 
loaves piled high on the bare kitchen 
table. News had come from Peirzus 
that a cargo from the United States had 
arrived on a Swedish ship. During the 
day the people who slumped exhausted 
in the square whispered of the day the 
food might reach Issari. There was spec- 
ulation and argument: This or that might 
delay the food; what if this or that road 
were used? perhaps it would not come 
at all. 


For three weeks all-important theories 
about the flour were discussed and exam- 
ined from every angle. Then the crier, 
walking slowly on bare feet, shouted in a 
loud, thin voice: “Tomorrow. At the 
Church of Saint Nicholas.” Those who 
were about to die tried to live another 
day. 

From every side the emaciated shuf- 
fled toward the church. The skin 
stretched tight over their cheekbones. 
Spidery fingers clutched and dragged at 
bags and baskets. Then each waited, tell- 
ing his neighbor how only through a 
miracle was he or she still alive. The sun 
cleared the mountains and spread over 
the village of Arcadia. A child suddenly 
called out: “Here they come! Here. they 
come !” 

The cart was heavy. with flour sacks. 
A Red Cross man helped to unload the 
food, began the distribution at once. By 
late afternoon all had received a portion 
of flour. The bake ovens were fired and 
bread was soon piled on the kitchen 
tables:) For a few days the children of 
Issari could see the loaves with their 
own eyes.—Time. 

Top gambler of the year, says a local 
columnist, is the employee of a Minne- 
apolis flowr firm who bet a Detroit rep- 
resentative $100 to $50—yes, 2 to 1—that 
Michigan would lose to both Colonel Bier- 
man and Dr. George Hauser. 


OF OATS, MEN AND HORSES 


This entertaining paragraph is from 
an article in the current number of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso0- 
ciation—an excerpt from what will be- 
come a chapter by Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., in 
a “Handbook of Nutrition” to be pub- 
lished by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition: 

“Oat culture could be stimulated with 
considerable advantage. Oats can grow 
much farther north than wheat, and oats 
provide a somewhat more nutritious hu- 
man food. The content of thiamin is 
higher and the. protein is biologically 
superior. This explains the value of 
oats as feed for stock. Samuel John- 
son’s caustic commentary in his Diction. 
ary that ‘oats in England is generally 
given to horses and in Scotland supports 
the people’ illustrates how prejudice 
works hardships in nutrition. In Eng- 
land, then as now, just as in America, 
men were more concerned about good 
nutrition for their livestock than for 
themselves. The answer said to have 
been given to Samuel Johnson was ‘and 
where will you see such horses and such 
men?’ The Scots became a hardy race 
on oats. So did the early Norse. Oat- 
meal is often mentioned in the Sagas.” 


RIGHT WHERE WE ARE 


We do not have to sail the bil- 
lowing main 

To learn of life—the life in our 
back lane 

Is much the same as we would find 
beyond the hills, 

And one can roam in dreams wher- 
ever his spirit wills. 

A man can paint a picture and 
win fame 

Or write a song to glorify his 
country’s name 

In some small cabin on the wide, 
untraveled plain. 

We'also serve who raise the 
needed grain. 

We need not grieve because we 
cannot wander far: 

We make our place on earth right 
where we are. 


PrupENcE K. Gearey. 
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BREAD AND CIVILIAN MORALE 


ASHINGTON consideration of the problem 

presented by the administration’s decision to 
maintain low flour and bread prices in spite of statu- 
tory high wheat prices apparently places chief em- 
phasis upon two factors. One of these is simple 
formulism, i.e., that since commodity price ceilings 
are an essential defense against inflation these ceil- 
ings must be all-inclusive, regardless of the economic 
need or contribution to the war effort in any par- 
ticular instance. The other is the result of attach- 
ing a certain symbolism to a loaf of bread and re- 
garding any increase in its price, even as little as 
half a cent, as a major attack, even a threat of 
calamity, to the whole price and wage control pro- 
gram. There is a degree of politics in this. 

Data accepted by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Price Administration and already filed with 
the War Production Board show that within the next 
few months the price of wheat necessarily must be 
increased, under the price parity law, by from four- 
teen to eighteen cents per bushel, with an accompany- 
ing increase in the price of flour, but for the saving 
grace of a subsidy so designed as to detour the 
statute. Similar data also show that three single 
items in the cost of producing bread—flour, milk and 
direct wage increases—already amount to approxi- 
mately half a cent per loaf over the level in March, 
when bread price ceilings were imposed. 

It is, indeed, suggested by these same official data 
that, merely to permit bakers to observe the present 
ceiling, the price of bakery flours may have to be 
reduced below the September-October base period 
level. It also is somewhat mildly suggested that 
economies in bakers’ production and distribution costs 
might be effected to salvage some part of this half 
cent increase since March, but practical bakers are 
little disposed to agree with this essentially horseback 
official guess. 

Fortunately for the position of both the milling 
and baking industries, authority to date has shown 
little inclination to believe either industry can “ab- 
sorb” any part of the troublesome spread between 
high wheat and cheap bread. In the case of milling, 
official figures—which probably will surprise many 
millers—show that in the 1940-41 crop year, average 
profits, before taxes, of a considerable group of 
larger and more successful mills were from thirteen 
to fourteen and a half cents per barrel, with a foot- 
note to the effect that the average for the entire 
industry doubtless was very much lower than this 
select group. In the case of baking, official comment 
is made that operating costs and margins suggest 
little possibility of successfully “squeezing” that in- 
dustry. 

So we come to the heart of the current difficulty, 
which includes: (1) protecting the baker’s ability to 
carry on at the established bread ceiling against gen- 
erally rising gosts and the parity wheat price pro- 
vision of law; (2) substitution for the present some- 
what vague and individual flour price ceiling by some 
sort of permanent over-all top based either on the 
parity price for wheat or on the subsidized price 
recently announced; and (3) adjustment of this some- 
what phoney subsidized wheat price to wheat in all 
positions, of a wide range of grades and qualities 
and used by millers for making numberless kinds and 
varieties of flour for multiple uses, so that all millers 
will be able to operate under the fixed ceiling. 

Surely here is a problem that challenges the in- 
genuity of the most practical and experienced minds, 
to say nothing of those inexpert and inexperienced 
minds in authority which will have the final decision 
to make. So far, with fairly wide contacts, we have 
yet to find any man able to suggest any practicable 
and workable device by which over-all ceilings may be 
established on flour applicable to every part of the 
country, to every type of flour mill and to all of the 
numberless varieties and grades of flour required for 
innumerable highly specialized uses. 

Meanwhile, as we previously have stated in these 
comments, we are confident that even the most casual 
survey would show that both flour and bread now 
are so low in price relative to every other basic food 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* * * * * * 


“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright, 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King.” 

—From “America.” 


* * * * * * 


commodity that there not only is no need to establish 
price ceilings over them but that they actually exer- 
cise a restraining influence over any upward trend 
in all commodity prices. And as this is true now 
it would be but slightly less true with flour and 
bread costs advanced in the amount represented by 
wheat rising to the parity price level. 

Mr. Henderson is quoted as saying that an in- 
crease in the price of bread to the parity wheat 
level would cost the people of the country one hun- 
dred million dollars—in his mind apparently a very 
terrible situation. As a matter of fact, not only is 
such an estimate arbitrary and doubtless greatly 
overstated, but, when reduced to a factual, per capita 
basis, it would mean a rise in food costs of less than 
two cents per week for every person in the country. 
Furthermore, as set forth in the discussion of the 
grower-subsidy plan to reduce bread prices, the saving 
of that vast if quite theoretical sum in the country’s 
living cost would be effected at an outlay of some- 


‘where around fifty million dollars from the public 


treasury,—a doubtful horse trade considered from 
any angle. In addition, there would be inescapable 
loss involved in upsetting long-established economic 
machinery in a world where needed and needless up- 
setting already is being carried to tragic extremes. 

Wheat is the single food commodity in this country 
of which we today have not only a sufficiency but a 
vast and unwieldy present surplus and ample assur- 
ance of enough for any conceivable future time. Its 
products are the foundation of the dietary of every 
kind of people at all levels of income. The processes 
by which the harvests are converted into human food 
are simple, orderly, carried on by thousands of 
highly competitive enterprises in every part of the 
country and with no taint of price imposition upon 
any one. To regiment this whole procedure would 
be, however wisely and carefully conducted, as com- 
plex and difficult a procedure as possible, and, if 
undertaken by government, almost certainly would 
cost more than any profit likely to be derived. 

And, we repeat, to what end? To prevent the 
possible increase of the cost of bread by a cent or 
even a fraction thereof, when even with the increase 
it still ‘would be relatively below the cost of other 
foods. To extend economic disturbance to every wheat 
farm and every household at cost to government of 
many millions with no measurable gain. To widen 
the schism between a stubborn Congress and an 
equally stubborn administration at a time when the 
value of harmony in government is to be valued, not 
in millions but in unnumbered billions. 


How fortunate this land would be if those in place 
and power could for a little time escape from their 
present hysteria in the exercise of rationing and regu- 
lation and thus discover in bread—good, cheap and 
everywhere available bread—not a symbol of price but 
an assurance of plenty in time of need. Bread does not 
deserve to be put in chains but rather assigned to a 
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part of the great task of defending the country’s civilian 
morale. And, if given opportunity, the nation’s bread 
industries would accept such an assignment and go for- 
ward with it honorably, fairly and without seeking un- 
due advantage for themselves. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


30,000,000 BREAD KNIVES? 
E enlisted right away under the banners of 
good wartime conduct outflung by the Chicago 
bakers’ war conference. At least we enlisted under 
nearly all of the declarations with high enthusiasm 
and under one more or less as a straggler. 

Good bread, even better bread, possibly the finest 
in the world, above all else enriched bread. No 
shortage, no regulation, no handicap, no obstacle to 
be recognized as preventing the baking industry from 
doing its job and doing it honestly and well. 

No claim of priorities to further selfish interest, 
preserve prerogatives or maintain business as usual. 
Save money, materials and man power by reducing 
wrapping to the merit of its protective value. Save 
color printing. Three cheers all around. 

Discontinuance of twisting and cross-panning of 
bread, because it adds nothing to value, imposes 
unnecessary burdens on machinery and equipment, 
requires more man power, is wasteful, boasts no ex- 
cuse. And because, we ourselves most enthusiastically 
add, it is a bit of nonsense that somebody started 
and others had to follow. 

Slicing? That is where we became a camp fol- 
lower. We grant that it is a great invention, that 
bakers have had to do it, even that housewives like 
it. But we never have been able to get away from 
perfectly obvious evidence that it has cost the baking 
industry the sale of billions of pounds of its products, 
millers the sale of enormous quantities of flour and 
wheat growers a market for millions of bushels of 
wheat. 

The resolution declares that abolition of slicing 
would require the use of steel to make 380,000,000 
bread knives. Come now, boys, let’s be reasonable, 
even if just among ourselves. That is a lot of arith- 
metic and a powerful lot of bread knives, particularly 
in a country where the poorest kitchen already has 
some kind of knife that will cut bread. 

There is a story down in our own Ozark country 
about Young Bill coming in to whisper to Paw that 
Maw said there wa’n’t knives enough to set the table 
if the preacher stayed for supper; and Paw sent 
Young Bill back to tell his Maw that “there’s big 
butch, little butch, old case, old cobhandle an’ that 
hawg stabber I found yest’day, an’ that’s ’nough to 
set any man’s table.” 

The American people would be far too resource- 
ful to go panicky and buy 30,000,000 bread knives 
against the possibility of bakers no longer slicing 
their loaves. At least, that is our judgment in the 
matter. 
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THE REASON FOR IT 
We. learn from an official statement by a six- 
state fuel oil administrator that, while military 
considerations make it impossible fully to explain to 
the people all about fuel oil rationing, he believed 
it permissible to reveal the following high points in 
the matter: (1) The nation’s underground petroleum 
supply is estimated to be sufficient for only fifteen 
years, and, while it is hoped the war may not last 
that long, it is necessary to be prepared; (2) pro- 
ration of oil by limiting production at the wells 
makes the reserve secure as against storing it above 
the surface where it would invite sabotage; (8) the 
reason for shipping coal from distant fields into oil 
producing territories is that there are more adequate 
transportation facilities for shipping coal than for oil. 
While this explanation runs along with our own 
ideas of the matter, it leaves several points sufficiently 
less than clear to cause us to look eagerly forward to 
the time when military restrictions will be eased and 
the administrator, or perhaps Mr. Ickes himself, thus 
be permitted to tell what really is in their minds 
and hearts. 
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Take Your Man Power Inventory Now 


By Major General Lewis B. Hershey, U. S. A. 


Director of Selective Service 


ANPOWER is a most important 
strategic material of today. 


Every employer should make a 


prompt inventory, appraisal and analysis ments 


of the manpower in his own plant as he 
would inventory his stockpile. In order 
to keep production going and at the 


same time furnish men for the armed ployer 


for essential 


should 


forces, industry should now establish an 
orderly replacement program. 

In order to secure temporary defer- 
men while he is 
training women, young men, older men, 
men physically handicapped or those with 
a high degree of dependency, the em- 
know the fundamental 


principles in the operation of his local 
Selective Service Board. Certain steps 
should now be taken by each employer. 
He should know how many men on his 
payroll are between the ages of 20 and 
45. He should investigate the classifica- 
tion of every one of those men. On the 
basis of such an inventory he should 





Shortage of CERELOSE u Temporary 


ITS VALUE IS PERMANENT 





ODAY Cerelose enjoys the proud 

privilege of being regarded by the 
baking industry as a standard sugar 
for bread and sweet goods. 

Through the years since Cerelose first 
became available to the industry, the 
number of bakers using it has shown a 
steady, healthy increase for one reason 
— its merit as a sugar ingredient in these 
baked goods. 
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Within recent months, however, the 
demand for Cerelose has reached huge 
proportions, so much so that a shortage 
now exists. 

While this shortage is temporary, 
the value of Cerelose is permanent, 
its character as a directly fermentable 
sugar for making good bread and 
sweet goods remains as always, 
unchanged. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place - 


New York, N. Y. 
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prepare to plan ahead and train mep 
for replacement of those who must neces. 
sarily enter the armed forces if we ar 
to have the sort of army which can win 
the war. 


DEFERMENTS TEMPORARY 

Deferments, granted so that employers 
may train women or men not liable to 
early induction, are temporary defer. 
ments; they cannot exceed six months 
and in many cases may be for only 30, 
60 or 90 days. The army today has to 
train a bomber pilot within a period of 
eight months to operate a very technical 
machine with an instrument board which 
puzzles an expert. Why, therefore, should 
industry insist that it assume that it 
can take two or three years to train 
men for industrial tasks not nearly s0 
complicated? 

The fundamental purpose of every de- 
ferment of a registrant is to allow an 
employer to train a replacement. Only 
in a few rare instances can an employer 
expect to have these temporary defer- 
ments continued for more than the six 
months’ period. These are only in cases 
where an abnormally long period of 
training ‘is required for a replacement, 
and the eight months needed in which 
a bomber pilot can be turned out now 
is something to remember in this con- 
nection. 


EMPLOYER'S RESPONSIBILITY 

Employers may seek the deferment of 
their necessary men with or without their 
consent. 

Here is how they go about it. 

On page 3 of the Selective Service 
Questionnaire (Form 40) which is sent 
to each registrant before he is classified 
is the following: 


Instructions.—If your employer be- 
lieves that you are a necessary man 
in a necessary occupation, it is his 
duty to fill out Form 42A request- 
ing your deferment. You may also 
attach to this page any further 
statement by yourself which you 
think the local board should consider 
in determining your classification. 
Such statement will then become a 
part of the questionnaire. 

This is on all the questionnaires dis- 
tributed during the past six months. The 
fact that the Selective Service System 
now specifically mentions the filing of 
Form 42A as the manufacturers’ duty is 
a Clear indication of the Selective Service 
System view on the responsibility of each 
employer in this matter. 

The employer can secure Form 42A at 
the local board and the local board will 
consider the employer’s request when ‘he 
form is properly filled out and signed 

If such request should be denied lhe- 
cause the man, after consideration of 
the claims offered for him, is not co- 
sidered to be indispensable to the cor- 
pany’s operation, and is needed more 
in the armed services, the local board wiil 
advise the employer of its refusal of such 
an occupational deferment. 

The local board does this by sending 
to the employer, at the same time it no- 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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VaLier's ALL SUPERIOR FLOURS ¢ 


DAINTY SUPER CAKE 
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determines —the quality of your cahe 


YOU ARE ASSURED OF THE FINEST QUALITY WHEN YOU USE 


EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


“BUTTERCUP” wheat is used exclusively in 
the milling of our superior cake flours. This 
fine wheat is specially adapted to the needs 
of good cake flours and is found only in the 
river bottom lands around St. Louis. Right 
at our back door—we have the opportunity 
to closely watch each crop and select the 
finest berries. 


For every type of cake, 
requirement—there's a VALIER’S superior cake flour 


Specializing in the milling of fine cake flours 
for 68 years—enables us to offer you the best 
blend of streams—plus years of research and 
experience in cake flour milling. Modern 
milling facilities and a thoroughly trained 
staff of technicians offer you their services 
at no extra cost. 


for every cake baking 


FLOUR IS YOUR BASIC RAW MATERIAL 


 $T. LOUIS 


It must be good 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


MISSOURI 
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The Concentration of Production in Industry 





> 


By Joseph L. Weiner, War Production Board 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This program 
of concentration can take us very far, 
declares the author, who is Deputy 
Director, Office of Civilian Supply 
War Production Board. 

“It is essential to the development 
of our full war potential,” he contin- 
ues, “but we all recognize that it 
also takes us far away from some of 
the things we valued in our peace- 
time economic life. The fruits of 
past enterprise are threatened and 
some will be lost. We are depart- 
ing from the spirit of the anti-trust 
laws and must keep in mind the 
possibility that monopolies will be 
fostered. While the preference for 
small plants for continued production 
is a partial safeguard, these aspects 
of the concentration policy should 
not be brushed aside. But the choice 
before us is a choice between evils,” 
he concludes. 

This article was presented as an 
address before a recent meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 


‘ X y HEN the chairman of the War 
Production Board announced 
on July 23 that the board had 
approved the principle of concentration 
of production, the statement, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, occasioned 
very little surprise. For a considerable 
time past thoughtful persons had been 
reading the accounts of what other 
countries at war had done to concen- 
trate production, and had recognized 
the inevitability of similar action in this 
country. This is not to say that we 
have undertaken to concentrate produc- 
tion because the British did it or the 
Germans did it. We intend to meet our 
own problems in our own way. 

It is difficult to describe concentra- 
tion of production briefly. The prin- 
ciple is applicable to a number of situa- 
tions, some of which have comparatively 
little in common with the others. Speak- 
ing broadly, concentration of production 
of the standard type of goods—the kind 
that we made before we devoted our 
attention basically to munitions—is 
prompted principally by the fact that 
under the conditions of war, we can 
make only a rather small percentage of 
the volume which we would otherwise 
be capable of producing. 

The war agencies were faced with this 
problem at a very early date when 
shortages of materials compelled the is- 
suance of orders curtailing the produc- 
tion of automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and the like. We were 
then confronted with the question wheth- 
er all producers should be uniformly 
curtailed or whether some selection 
should be made. By and large the de- 
cision at that time was to proceed by 
a uniform percentage limitation, al- 
though some minor modification was 
made in a number of industries in favor 
of smaller firms. 

Looking back on this period it is dif- 
ficult to see how the war agencies could 
have done much more than they did in 
this respect. The immediate and acute 
need was to set some limitation upon the 
production of goods which were both 
comparatively unessential to a country 
gearing up for war and large consum- 


ers of the materials most critical for 
war production. It was then unclear 
what the total volume of war produc- 
tion would be, what form it would take, 
and what shortages would be encoun- 
tered. Moreover, the rate of curtail- 
ment was usually not so severe as to be 
an immediate threat to the survival of 
most concerns. 

Since that time conditions have 
changed. We have had more opportu- 
nity to work out plans, and the demands 
of war have become clearer though more 
insistent. We can now determine, with 
some degree of reliability, our minimum 
essential requirements, particularly in 
the metal working industries, and we 
know that the exigency of the war will 
not permit production of more than the 
essential minimum civilian requirements 
in these industries. We know that pro- 
duction to meet these civilian require- 
ments, if spread over all the. plants for- 
merly engaged in producing the article, 
would in most industries compel opera- 
tion substantially below the break-even 
point under present price schedules. We 
know too that the various firms in the 
industry will meet with varying success 
in engaging in munitions production, 
either as prime contractors or as sub- 
contractors. It is clearly wasteful to 
permit plants to work a small part of 
the time or to fail without order or 
plan. Working capital is eaten up by 
many business concerns in vain attempts 
to ride out the storm. If they hang on 
in the hope that conditions will improve, 
plants, labor and management are un- 
economically used. The high costs of 
operation under these conditions press 
upon price ceilings. Conditions of pro- 
duction may become so unfavorable as 
to imperil supplies of necessary goods. 
For various reasons, certain regions have 
developed acute labor shortages, while 
others have a substantial surplus of 
labor. We witness also increasing diffi- 
culties with “transportation and with 
electric power. 

Therefore the decision to concentrate 
production was in effect a decision to 
prescribe where necessary standard arti- 
cles shall be produced, bearing in mind 
the present state of our national pro- 
duction effort. 

These considerations are not new. We 
took a trial run with the stove industry 
even before formal adoption of the con- 
centration principle. If all stove pro- 
ducers had been curtailed uniformly, 
each manufacturer would have been able 
to use no more than 25% as much steel 
as in the year ending June 30, 1941. In 
fact, the producers were classified into 
three groups: first, those whose annual 
sales volume was in excess of $2,000,000; 
second, those whose annual production 
was smaller, but which were located in 
communities certified to be labor short- 
age areas; and, third, the balance of the 
producers, that is those which were 
small and which were located in so-called 
loose labor markets. By limiting future 
production to the last group it was pos- 
sible to allow them to use steel for mak- 
ing heating stoves at 50%, and cooking 
stoves at 70%, of their former rate. 
Production was not highly concentrated, 
but these producers were closer to an 
economical operation than any could 
have been under a uniform limitation. 


We now stand at a point in the adap- 
tation of our economy to war where the 
problems resulting from increasingly 
severe curtailments and intensified ef- 
fort to turn all available resources to 
war production require a unified ap- 
proach. In order to provide an effec- 
tive internal mechanism for translating 
the principle of concentration into ac- 
tion, Mr. Nelson announced on Aug. 26, 
1942, the appointment of a Committee 
on Concentration of Production. This 
committee will direct and guide the de- 
velopment of concentration programs. 
In so doing, the committee will co-ordi- 
nate the work of the industry branches 
which develop the specific programs. 
The first duty of this committee is to 
survey the economy and select the indus- 
tries and trades in which concentration 
may aid the war effort directly or in- 
sure the production of civilian goods in 
quantities possible without obstructing 
the war effort. 

The decision whether an industry is 
suitable for concentration precedes any 
attempt to decide how it should be con- 
centrated. It rests upon a broad sur- 
vey of such matters as the current and 
prospective operations of the industry 
and individual plants in the industry 
and their estimated capacity; the ability 
of the industry to operate economically 
under these conditions; the other prod- 
ucts being produced; the convertibility 
of the industry to war work and the 
extent to which plants have already been 
converted; the amount and type of labor 
employed and ‘the location of plants in 
relation to labor shortage areas; the 
use by the industry of transportation 
facilities, particularly the extent of 
cross-hauling; the consumption of pow- 
er and ownership of power facilities, 
and its use of warehouse facilities. On 
the basis of this survey the Committee 
on Concentration of Production decides 
whether or not production shall be con- 
centrated. If it decides to concentrate, 
the appropriate industry branch is di- 
rected to prepare a plan for the com- 
mittee’s consideration. The views of in- 
dustry and labor are sought to insure 
that their special knowledge is brought 
to bear on the final decisions. But the 
government carries responsibility for the 
final decision. 

The measure of possible concentration 
depends upon determinations within the 
War Production Board as to the amount 
of production needed from the industry 
to provide all necessary supplies to the 
armed forces, for export, and for the 
maintenance of the civilian population. 
This determination indicates how much 
of the capacity of the industry must be 
kept in production. In view of the pos- 
sible changes in requirements, a cushion 
of unused capacity must be provided in 
order to keep the productive organiza- 
tion flexible. The industries in which 
concentration of production is presently 
being considered are those whose opera- 
tions are or will be substantially below 
capacity, but some of whose products 
are essential. in wartime. Where the 
WPB orders the discontinuance of a 
product as unessential, of course, there 
is no production to concentrate. I can- 
not foretell now all industries which will 
be concentrated. The program will 
never be finished and its shape must de- 
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pend on the way the war develops. 4, 
the underlying situation changes, so myst 
the selection of industries for concep. 
tration of production. We are presently 
studying the possibilities of concentra. 
tion of production in most of the indys. 
tries producing consumers’ durable goods 
and in some other industries as well. 

When it is known how much of the 
industry shall be withdrawn from its 
previous type of production, the com- 
mittee must determine which parts of 
the industry shall be closed. It must 
decide the considerations governing 
which plants shall operate and which 
shall close. This decision is both the 
most difficult and the most important 
element in any concentration plan. This 
decision can rarely be made according 
to any simple rule. For example, in the 
metal working field an important con- 
sideration in determining where the min- 
imum civilian products should be pro- 
duced is the extent to which the com- 
panies in the industry have converted 
or can convert to the production of 
implements of war. In other fields that 
element .may be unimportant, although 
one is often surprised by what the in- 
genuity of businessmen has _ produced. 
Attention must also be given to the par- 
ticular types of product turned out by 
some plants which cannot be turned out 
in others, provided continued supplies of 
these types are essential. 

Decisions as to the location of future 
production must likewise be made in the 
light of the requirement by Congress 
that, as far as possible, steps shall be 
taken to insure the effective use of the 
smaller plants. In the bill creating the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., Congress in- 
structed the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in issuing limitation or- 
ders, to attempt to insure that small 
business concerns will be most efficiently 
and effectively utilized in production for 
both war and essential civilian pur- 
poses. Steps have been taken in two 
directions to carry out this mandate: 
first, to attempt to obtain munitions 
work for small firms, largely through 
subcontracting; and second, to favor 
small firms in the production of such 
civilian goods as may be still required. 

I need not recite to you the history of 
the efforts made to foster more subcon- 
tracting of munitions production. Nor 
am I in a position to judge whether 
all that can be done has been done. 
But I suggest that in many cases it is 
more feasible to continue the operation 
of small business concerns by favoring 
them in the production of civilian-type 
articles. Some of the more vexing 
problems involved in subcontracting are 
avoided. There is no question of the 
ability of the manufacturer to turn out 
the article if he has been producing it 
for a long time. Similarly, there is no 
question of providing him with substan- 
tial quantities of new tools, or of giving 
him the financial and engineering as- 
_Sistance which may be required for 4 
new venture. Consequently, in the selec- 
tion of nucleus plants in concentration 
plans for industries producing essential 
civilian goods, smaller plants generally 
will be favored, particularly those lo- 
cated in loose labor markets. 

The belief that larger plants are more 
easily and quickly converted to war work 
is borne out by our experience of con- 
centration of stove production. Of the 
_27 larger manufacturers 25 have con- 
verted to war work. Smaller stove 
plants located in labor shortage areas, 
and for that reason eliminated from 

(Continued on page 61.) 
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FRUIT CAKE ADS 


* x * K 


California Bakers Use Newspa- 
per Classified Columns as 
Low Cost Promotion 


Did you ever consider classified space 
to sell more fruit cake at Christmas? 
Whether the baker be a wholesaler, as 
Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., San Fran- 
cisco, or retail, as Mel’s Danish Bakery, 
Berkeley, Calif., this is a comparatively 
inexpensive advertising medium that will 
reach many people. 

Both of these bakeries used classified 
advertising in their local newspapers, 
beginning early in December and con- 
tinuing until Christmas. While classi- 
fied advertising space is not generally 
productive for the baker, as a year 
around promotion, there are reasons 
why such advertisements pay out dur- 
ing the Christmas season, when used to 
sell fruit cake. 

First, there are a larger number of 
readers, as more people are shopping 
the classifieds on the lookout for bar- 
gains during this season. Secondly, ad- 
vertising research has shown that a 
large number of persons are regular 
readers of classified ads. Finally, it 
can be taken for granted that almost 
everyone is a potential customer for 
fruit cake during this season and hence 
there will be a larger response per dol- 
lar invested in this specialized medium. 
That is why these two bakers used this 
unique approach. 

Special circumstances that prevail this 
year probably make such advertising 
even more productive than usual. In 
many cities, particularly where there is 
a substantial amount of heavy industry 
engaged in defense work, the classified 
advertising columns have expanded 
greatly. 

More people are shifting jobs, or 
thinking about such changes, planning 
special school training, or looking for 
second-hand commodities that can no 
longer be purchased new. The result 
is a host of readers who ordinarily 
might not be very consistent readers of 
these columns. 

One characteristic of both the adver- 
tisements referred to above is_ that 
both were given a special classification 
by the newspaper, adding extra atten- 
tion-getting space. 

Here is the advertisement run by the 
wholesale operator: 


A Holiday Suggestion 
MOTHER’S FRUIT CAKE 
You can’t bake it for twice the price. 
MOTHER'S CAKE & COOKIE CoO. 
This was the retail baker’s adver- 
tisement: 
Holiday Fruit Cake—Berkeley 


60c per lb. Party cakes for all occasions. 
Mel’s Danish Bakery, 1469 Shattuck ave. 


Other bakers may find similar success 
with such advertising copy. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Walk Around” 
Display 

Using an ordinary bridge table, Lund- 
berg’s Pastry Shop last year created a 
walk-around display which nearly dou- 
bled Christmas business. The table was 
placed in front of the counter, set 
against it tightly, so that all customers 
had an opportunity to examine the 
gaily wrapped merchandise. 

Boxes of assorted Christmas cookies 
and fruit cake in half pound, one and 
two pound sizes, were displayed. Tops 
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were left off the cooky boxes, merchan- 
dise being protected by a transparent 
paper cover stretched tightly over the 
top and glued. Fruit cake was wrapped 
in transparent paper and tied with gay 
ribbons. 

The table was covered with cotton 
batting, on which aartificial snow 
gleamed. A narrow box at the rear 
made a step-up, on which was a tiny 
Christmas tree with lights that blinked 
on and off. A large sign up against 
the counter itself advised: “Order your 
Xmas pies and cakes early.” 

This baker also finds it profitable to 


carry over his pumpkin pie business 
from Thanksgiving through Christmas. 
A sign, with wording similar to the one 
above, is placed in the window and 
flanked by a display of pumpkin pies. 
The result is not only a good sale— 
since pumpkin is a natural for cold 
weather—but a real Christmas rush on 
the pies, pumpkin doing as well as 
mince. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PUDDINGS AND FRUIT CAKE 
A folder on plum puddings and fruit 
cakes, giving many sugar saving formulas 
has been issued by the American Mo- 
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lasses Co. to help bakers with formula 
for holiday goods, under the presen 
difficult conditions brought about by ra- 
tioning of some ingredients. Copies will 
be sent on request. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirFeE—. 


RED CROSS NUTRITION CLASSEs 

Red Cross nutrition teachers number. 
ing about 150 in the Chicago area haye 
been supplied with material on enriched 
white flour and bread by Wheat Flour 
Institute. Last year these teachers jp. 
structed 10,000 women attending Reg 
Cross nutrition classes. 





—_—— 


TODAY YOU'RE UP AGAINST 


and not just 


Today your cakes compete with the whole dessert mar- 
ket. What happens when women decide that, because of 
sugar rationing, they can’t bake cakes at home? Do 
they immediately think of you? Some of them do. But 
others don’t. Some may turn to fruits, ice-cream, and 
packaged desserts. How can you turn them toward your 


dessert items? 












Remind women with displays. Display, where women 
can see them, a wide variety of your baked goods. Give 
windows and counters plenty of appetite appeal. Remind 
women that your shop has the rich cakes and tasty 
sweet goods for which their families are hungry. And 
remember, cakes, cookies and pastries go nicely with 
many competitive items in combinations like fruit 
shortcakes, cake and ice-cream, pie 4 la mode. 
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Red, White and Blue 
Displays Timely 


In addition to being timely because 
of their patriotic appeal, the red, white 
and blue displays are attractive due to 
the pleasing color combination. But 
the bakery display will lose part of its 
effectiveness if the shades of red and 
blue are “off color.” Matching as nearly 
as possible the flag colors, together with 
only the purest white, is necessary to 
make such display work stand out and 
attract attention. 

The red, white and blue display will 
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become increasingly popular, so bakery 
windows will have competition from 
other merchants. It is best to use these 
colors only in connection with an espe- 
cially worthwhile display and never as a 
regular background for the windows 
week after week. Do not risk monot- 
ony, which will fail to win notice and 
spoil the colors for an especially ap- 
propriate idea later. 

In any displays where the flag itself 
is used, be careful to follow all the 
rules. These rules are available from 
many sources, and are helpful in avoid- 
ing anything that might be taken as dis- 


respect for the flag. So many persons 
are acquainted with the proper display 
of our national colors that the bakery 
shop invites adverse criticism when er- 
rors are made. If in doubt, consult a 
Boy Scout leader or local educator for 
advice, but never guess at such an im- 
portant point in getting public approval. 

Red, white and blue are harmonious 
colors when the shades match those in 
the flag. Do not lose this effect by 
introducing other bright colors that con- 
fuse the eye and spoil the beauty of 
the basic colors. If this cannot be 
avoided entirely, use more white around 

















Remind them with advertising. Tell women about the 
quality dessert items you have through newspapers, 
handbills and window stickers (our Bakery Service De- 
partment will be glad to advise you). Remind women 
that in spite of sugar-rationing and price ceilings you 
still maintain high quality and plenty of variety in your 
baked goods. 


Keep ‘em buying. With proper displays, advertising, 
sampling—and above all, quality—your cake business can 
continue to yield good profits. But don’t expect to get 
Satisfactory results in the new Victory sugar-saving 
formulas with ordinary shortenings. These new mixes 
with low sugar-content give the shortening an extra 
heavy job to handle. Only a shortening with the superior 
emulsifying properties of Sweetex can carry the liquid 


ingredients that help to make “High-Ratio” cakes so’ 


fine-eating and 
long-keeping. 


PretertEanble 


KEEN COMPETITION... 
the baker up the street! 





How to keep quality up—and sugar consumption down. 
Use the sugar-saving suggestions developed by our 
Bakery Research Department. And change to the new 
“High-Ratio” Victory cake formulas which cut sugar 
consumption as much as 25%. These Victory cakes have 
the fine-eating qualities, volume and texture that made 
“High-Ratio” cakes famous. For formula cards of 6 
basic Victory mixes, ask your Sweetex-Primex salesman. 





SWEETEX he “vigh-rero 


Shortening . . . for better-eating, longer- 


keeping cakes and sweet yeast goods 


% “‘High-Ratio’’ is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ 
seryice; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter 
& Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ Service. 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio’’ shortening. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRIMEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


PROCTER & GAMBLE @ TRADEMARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 
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the conflicting colors so they do not 
come in direct contact with the red, 
white and blue background. 
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* Victory Cake * 
* Auction * 


Bakers looking for a new way to help 
in the sale of war bonds and stamps 
should suggest to their local Chamber 
of Commerce or Retail Merchants As- 
sociation the kind of “Victory Auction” 
used by merchants in Boulder, Colo. 

Merchants and citizens contributed 
“white elephants,” as well as such items 
as cakes, chickens, eggs and ice cream. 
This merchandise was auctioned off to 
the highest bidder, who received for his 
money not only the item on which he 
had bid but war bonds far the full 
amount of his bid. 

Cakes brought a merry round of bid- 
ding, selling for as high as $20 each. 
The auction was successful in Boulder 
and will be repeated soon. 
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Warning: Don’t Let 
Sugar Purchase 
Certificate Lapse 


Sugar users have been cautioned by 
the OPA against allowing their sugar 
purchase certificates to lapse. 

Uncertainty of arrivals from the Carib- 
bean area and restrictions placed on 
deliveries in recent zoning orders, occa- 
sionally interfere with deliveries within 
the period for which certificates are valid 
originally, it was pointed out. These 
certificates may be protected by having 
local War Price and Rationing boards 
issue new certificates in exchange for the 
old before expiration of the 60 days’ 
period for which the original certificates 
were valid. The new certificates will be 
good for 60 days from the dates of their 
issuance. \ 





Retailers, wholesalers and industrial 
and institutional users, to whom the 
warning was specifically directed, were 
reminded that they can also have their 
certificates subdivided by the local boards 
to have them more nearly meet their 
requirements. This will enable them to 
surrender to their suppliers certificates 
closely approximating the weight of ac- 
tual deliveries. This reminder was made, 
it was explained, because some users, 
and especially industrial and institution- 
al users, are in the habit of turning 
over all their certificates for a given 
allotment period to their wholesalers or 
primary distributors without first having 
their purchases confirmed. 

In consequence some certificates have 
expired while the balance of the sugar 
for which they called was undelivered. 
Such expired certificates cannot be re- 
deemed either by the original holder or 
the supplier. 

For their own protection, therefore, 
all such buyers of sugar were advised to 
surrender to their suppliers only cer- 
tificates closely approximating in weight 
value the ameunt of each requested de- 
livery, and to secure confirmation of the 
order before doing so. 

Among restrictions made in recent zon- 
ing orders is one against deliveries by 
primary distributors on orders or con- 
tracts calling for delivery more thap 
three days after the date of such orders 
or contracts. , 
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Patriotic Package 
Sells Cakes for 
Men in Services 


s By Harry Padgett 


EFORE the war, cakes from the 

O. P. Baur Confectionery Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., were sent to half a hundred 
foreign countries—sometimes thousands 
of cakes at Christmas. Then sales 
dropped to a minimum. But now with 
American boys in Iceland, Australia, 
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Panama and other places, Baur’s cakes 
again are beginning to travel to foreign 
lands as well as all over the United 
States. To the company these sales are 
gratifying, not for the profit, for less 
than usual margin is made, but because 
the American cakes make life a little 
more pleasant for those who have given 
up so much. 

Gus Schwab, one of the executives of 
the firm, says, “Packaging is one of the 
reasons for the heavy sales volume. 
Mothers, sweethearts and friends buy 
our ‘patriotic pack’ because they know 


done up in a way that is pleasing to 
feminine tastes.” 

There are factors that place the baker 
way ahead of the housewife in making 
a cake that may go half way around the 
world. The baker’s cake will stand the 
time and travel necessary to reach the 
destination better. Then, although any- 
one can use paper, ribbons and seals to 
make a holiday-like package, it takes 
experience to pack a cake so that it will 
arrive in good condition. 

Baur’s volume came largely as a 
result of demand. The concern did not 


our quality and because the package is advertise extensively. A few notices 
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* Patriotic Icing , 


Red, white and blue colored frostings 
for doughnuts have been a sales booste, 
at the Mary Jane Shop in the subway 
terminal in Los Angeles. These color 
attract the homeward bound shoppers 
and workers as they rush to their train 
connections. Displays in flag effect and 
red and white background with a larg 
“V” in white centered have been utilized 
by the shop. 
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Uncle Sam has reduced the production cf 
Vegetable Shortenings 10% in an order 
recently issued. This means it is 
everyone’s duty to make the available 
supply work more efficiently to meet the 
country’s needs. Checking waste is one of 
the most important ways to do this. 


It is unpatriotic to waste fat. It is also 
unprofitable. Here are 4 important things 
to remember : 


1—Be sure the frying temperature is correct. 


2—Keep your heavy-duty MFB free from 
burnt food particles. 


3—Drain the kettle and clean it regularly. 


4—Heat the minimum amount of heavy- 
duty MFB at each frying. 


If you follow these rules with heavy-duty 
MFB, you may be able to save even more 
than the 10% the government requires. 
Be Patriotic—Be Economical—Ask your 
Shortening Headquarters man, or write 
us direct to show you how to save with 
heavy-duty MFB. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK «* CHICAGO «+ SAVANNAH «+ NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS * HOUSTON 
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were inserted in newspapers stating that 
the firm was prepared to take care of 
such orders, and a few signs were put 
up in the store, announcing that postage 
would be paid on any Baur package sent 
to a member of the armed forces. 

The other sales device was sample 
display of packages, a “Patriotic Pack.” 
One pack features a wrapper printed in 
red with pictures of tanks, airplanes and 
ships. More expensive packages are 
tied with red, white and blue ribbon, and 
decorated with pictures representing the 
various branches of military service. As 
packaging becomes more a problem, many 
of the boxes that were in the de luxe line 
are more difficult to obtain. However, 
wrapping contributes a large share of 
the attractiveness. In some _ insiances, 
discontinued lines, or discontinued boxes, 
left over from candy sales, are put to 
work. One gift box, originally designed 
as a tourist gift, features on the cover 
a photo of Colorado scenery. This box, 
with the patriotic colors, has proved 
popular for service men’s cakes. 

Another feature that has proved to be 
an aid in making more sales is that of 
making the box really a “box from 
home.” Depending on how much the 
customer wishes to spend, the box may 
contain (besides cake) several pounds 
of Baur’s candies, a variety of tempting 
cookies. For additional enclosures, 
there is the whole range of gifts suitable 
for a man whose personal baggage is 
limited: shaving kits, cigarettes, pencil 
sets, etc. Baur’s chief interest, of course, 
is in selling the company’s own prod- 
ucts, but if the customer is willing to 
pay for the additional items and speci- 
fies that they be included, it is done. 
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Special Christmas Box 
for Kiddies 


“Special variety of cookies. Buy them 
by the box—49c.” That was the cenier 
of a successful counter promotion used 
last year at Hokamp’s, San Francisco. 
The idea was to show mothers that 
they ‘did not have to bake Christmas 
cookies, and that the baker could sup- 
ply better and daintier goods for the 
children’s holiday season. 

The display was put into action early 
in the season. It consisted of several 
wrapped boxes surrounding a large pile 
of the cooky assortment, artistically 
arranged on a large plate to show to 
best advantage. Several of the boxes 
were open and tilted, displaying the 
contents. 

Salesgirls made suggestions on _ th« 
basis of the display, pointing out that 
here was a real buy that would save 
many needless hours of work in the 
kitchen, and leave mother time for 
Christmas shopping. 
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What Is Our Duty 
In Time of War? 


* 





To be good citizens of course. 


To respect authority, to serve when called, to give 
when asked, to pay when due. 


But what about our duty as bakers and millers? 


For our part, we believe it is to carry on faithfully at 
our assigned tasks—— 


But to try to do each thing a little better than before 


To make a better sack of flour, a better loaf of bread 
and to do it—not more cheaply—but with every 


possible economy. 

Above all else, not to take unfair advantage in any busi- 
ness relationship either with others or among our- 
selves. 

We are confident that the great milling.and baking 


industries are conforming to these principles and 
will continue to do so for the duration. 











* 





THE Shellabarger MILLS 
yx Millers Since 1776 te 


(Through Seven Wars) 
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Bakery Routeman Must 
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Know How to Meet Objections 





HE most difficult thing in selling 
bakery products, or anything else 
for that matter, is to overcome the ob- 
With- 


out objections there would be no such 


jections advanced by prospects. 


Salesmen would be- 
order takers, and their 
value to their employers would decrease 


thing as selling. 


come merely 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


accordingly. Consequently, while the 
salesman no doubt gets tired of hearing 
objections by buyers, he should remem- 
ber that objections are what makes his 
work possible. His task, and this is 
what he is paid for, is to overcome 
them. 


Bakery products are such a basic food 


that sales objections are limited and 
can be grouped in several classifica- 
tions. A successful bakery salesman 
must have an answer ready immediately 
for whatever objections may be ad- 
vanced against buying your goods. Let 
us consider some of the commonly ad- 
vanced objections. 

Frequently retail grocers tell bakery 
salesmen that their price is too high— 
that they can get “just as good” bread 
or cake from a competitor at a lower 
price. 

This is a common objection made by 
many buyers. Without casting any re- 
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Puilk or 
ENDURANCE 


AMERICAN 
“IDEAL” 
DIVIDER 


x 





1600 S. Kingshighway Blvd 


American ‘‘Ideal’’ Dividers have 
always been built to endure — to 
stand up under years and years of heavy 
service. Today this built-in quality of 
endurance becomes more vital than ever 
before, because existing equipment must 
last for the duration of the war. 

You who now own American Dividers 
and other American make-up equipment 
are assured of exceptionally long life, 
accurate performance, and completely sat- 
isfactory operation. Yet, with a little 
extra Maintenance care, you can even 
extend the life of all American equipment 
— make doubly sure it will stand up for 
the duration — and beyond. 

Should essential repairs become neces- 
sary, remember that a complete stock of 
parts is available for prompt ship- 
ment. Our skilled engineering and 
maintenance staff is always available 
to you upon request. 


St. Louis, Mo 
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flection on the buyers, it is up to 
salesman to check price informatio, 
when it is given to him by a fetyi 
grocer to be sure that what he has bee 
told is actually true. Many price wa, 
have been started by a salesman re 
porting to his employer that some cop. 
petitor was underselling when such wa; 
actually not the truth. 

Secondly, the margin of profit jn , 
loaf of bread is so low for the baker 
that when the price is cut as much x 
a cent a loaf you can be certain that 
either there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the quality of the loaf, o, 
that the bread is being sold at a logs 
a practice which no firm can afford 
indefinitely. Perhaps the baker can fur. 
nish his salesmen with figures on actnal 
operating costs which will help over. 
come price objections. It is always well 
to discuss this problem with the sales 
director, who usually is in the best posi- 
tion to give factual ammunition with 
which to fight the price problem 

A salesman can always point out to 
grocers that price wars, which iney- 
itably result if too much pressure is put 
on the price problem, reduce their own 
profits. When “bakers reduce _ their 
prices, retail grocers in turn must do 
likewise. Almost invariably this means 
a reduced margin for grocers. Once 
grocers are convinced that a generally 
lowered bread price structure hurts 
them as well as the baker, the salesman 
will have gone a long way toward elim- 
inating the price objection. 

Occasionally grocers complain that 
there is not, a sufficient margin of profit 
for them in bakery goods. This is at- 
tributable purely to ignorance of facts. 
It is true that there is not much money 
made by a retail grocer in the sale of 
a single loaf of bread or a cake, but 
that is by no means the true picture. 

As pointed out in a previous article 
in these columns, the turnover of bakery 
goods is probably the highest of any 
product carried by retail grocers. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of money invested 
is extremely low. This combination of 
low investment and rapid turnover, and 
at a fair margin of profit per item, 
puts bakery products among the most 
desirable for a grocer from a_ profit 
standpoint. 

If you can get your prospect or cus- 
tomer to sit down with you for a few 
minutes and calculate the approximate 
profit his bakery department is making, 
or could make if he gave it proper at- 
tention, the margin of profit objection 
will be overcome. 

Aside from the price and profit ob- 
jections, salesmen frequently find gro- 
cers who will say that they are carrying 
as many different brands of bread as 
they want. Others will say that they 
do not care to change their brands. 

In such circumstances a salesman is 
faced with a pure selling job. The 
quality of the products, the consumer 
advertising done by the maker, the mer- 
chandising helps extended to customers, 
the service performed by the organiz.- 
tion, its reputation in the community, 
and, in fact, all the data that can be 
mustered about the firm, is the amn- 
munition at the salesman’s disposal for 
overcoming this type of objection. 

A house-to-house salesman is face: 
with an entirely different set of objec 
tions, which, however, can be grouped 
into several major classifications. 

_ Some women will claim that they pre- 
fer to do their own baking. This can 
best be answered by pointing out the 
vast amount of time they will save for 
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EW food products have ever received more wide- Every baker should take advantage of the con- 
spread and favorable publicity in the daily certed drive to place this new and stronger 
press than have Enriched White Bread and Flour. Staff of Life on the tables of America. Make 
. . ° Enriched White Bread available and let your 
In column after column, many of which are customers know you have it. 
widely syndicated in newspapers throughout i - ‘ 
the country, the advantages of Enriched White 
_ Bread and Flour are repeatedly being brought This is one of a series published as a service to 
to the attention of the American people. the Baking Industry by Merck & Co. Inc. 





Throw your scrap into the fight ! 


MERCK & CO. Me. Menefacturing Chemists RANWAY, N. J. 


New York, N.Y. -+ Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis,Mo. + Elkton,Va. « Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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themselves by buying, which they can do 
almost as cheaply as they can bake their 
own bread or cake. 

Occasionally housewives are found 
who still question the cleanliness of 
commercia! bakeries. This objection can 
Net be overcome by having them visit 
‘the bakery plant. If they do this in 
6 group, through their club, church or 
“whatever other organization they may 
belong to, the salesman will have an op- 
grunity to answer many possible ob- 


ps at one time. 

Much the same is true of ingredients. 
Some housewives still believe that bak- 
ers use cheap flour, shortening or other 
"products in making their goods. To 
_ answer this objection the salesman 
‘ghould know every item that is used in 
| making the goods he sells. The average 
bakery ‘oday uses the best ingredients 
that can be had. This is a major sell- 
ing point, and it should be used at 
every opportunity. 

Some housewives still say they do not 
like to be disturbed by having sales- 
men cal! at their homes. In such cases, 
point out the fact that the bakery is 
providing them with a definite service. 
Bakery products are bought nearly ev- 
ery day by most housewives. By bring 
ing them to their doors, they are saved 
much shopping time and occasionally 
even a special trip to a store. This 
service is just as vital to them as that 
performed by the milkman. 

There are, of course, other sales ob- 
jections raised by both retail grocers 
and housewives. The foregoing are the 
basic ones. If a salesman is as thor- 
oughly familiar with his products, his 
company and its policies as he should 
be, the answer to all sales objections 
will come almost automatically. That 
is the sign of a good salesman. 
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Movie on Nutrition 


HIDDEN HUNGER 


Now in 16Mm Size 


New York, N. Y.—‘Hidden Hunger,” 
starring Walter Brennan, an official film 
of the National Nutrition 
which has been seen by millions in. movie 
houses throughout the country, was re- 
leased for nontheatrical showings in 16 
mm size with sound track Nov. l. A 
reel of straight nutrition material has 
been added to the film for the educational 
showings. 


Program, 


The additional reel, prepared especially 
for nutrition classes, tells exactly what 
foods make a balanced diet; how to 
choose them; how to store them and how 
to prepare them. Specific information on 
meal planning is given and meals com- 
paring the food requirements of a child, 
a factory worker and a white collar 
worker are shown. 

\ Teachers’ Nutrition Manual and 
Quiz has also been prepared to accom- 
pany the film. This manual, together 
with the three-reel movie (running time 
30 minutes) can be used as the basis for 


a brief nutrition course or as supple- 


mentary material. 

Prints of the film and manual are now 
being deposited in centrally located film 
libraries throughout the country. 

“Hidden Hunger” was first distributed 
to theaters nationally, following a suc- 
cessful New York opening. The film 
was contributed to the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency by Swift & Co., 
which is now making the 16 mm version 
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available free of charge, except trans- 
portation costs, to educational institu- 
tions and civic, service and social or- 
ganizations as a further aid to raising the 
health standards of the nation. 

“Hidden Hunger” is the story of the 
malady—caused not by lack of food but 
lack of the right kind of food—from 
which two of five persons in the United 
States suffer unknowingly. 

First previewed in the national capital 
before several hundred government offi- 
cials, it was launched by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
with these words: “This project looks 
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toward a stronger and healthier and, 
therefore, a better America in meeting 
the problems which confront us in this 
emergency.” 

Though funds for the film were pro- 
vided by Swift & Co., “Hidden Hunger” 
contains no commercial material. A com- 
mittee headed by M. L. Wilson, director 
of the nutrition division, Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, as- 
sembled the scientific information. The 
picture is a Hollywood production. It 
directed by Joseph 
Krumgold and Henwar Rodakiewicz of 


Film Associates, Inc., and produced by 


was written and 
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Film Center at the Fine 
Arts Studio in Hollywood. 


the American 


Bookings of the film are being handled 
by Swift & Co., Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 


Union 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SPAULDING BREAD PROMOTION 


Spaulding Bakeries, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has launched a newspaper and 
radio campaign on enriched bread. News- 
paper advertisements have been spotting 
on the women’s pages. The firm has 
been using transcribed singing announce- 
ments on WSNY, a new station in Sche- 


nectady. 
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Baking Industry’s Part in Total War 


How Bakers Are Serving, as Told by TOM SMITH, Secretary, American Bakers Association 


“The only permanent thing is change” 
is a statement made long ago of con- 
ditions that have prevailed and probably 
always will be part of this planet and 
those who live on it. Wars bring about 
faster changes than people observe dur- 


ing the so-called “peace” times. Wars 
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bring dislocations of people and homes 
and of families and their plans, and of 
business and plants as well as govern- 
ments. 

So far the changes which this war has 
brought have affected the lives of every- 


one—some to a_ greater extent than 


others. Nearly everyone has a son, an 
employee, a near relative or a friend in 
the 


away 


service. Both men and women are 
from war work, 
some for only a few months, others for 


their homes in 


who knows how long. 
War builds some businesses and wrecks 
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others. All this is part of the chan, 
war brings. And we will not be able; 
bring back nor will we want to prin, 
back the change to peace until this y,, 
is won. 

So helping win this war is your an 
my, first job—a full time one not a part 
time job—for bakers and for everyone 

Our industry has an enviable reco, 
of service and achievement in peace ang 
in war. The industry’s own school of 
baking at the American Institute of Bak. 
ing is serving the armed forces becaug 
both its personnel and facilities are being 
used for the USA School for Advanced 
Baking Instruction. Several classes, each 
of 36 officers and 36 enlisted men totaling 
hundreds, have taken the concise, yet 
complete, five-week course in army field 
bread baking. The institute staff has 
nothing to do with the selection of the 
men who take the course. To come to 
the army bakers’ school you miust be 
in the army and sent there by your su- 
perior officers. The industry and the 
AIB are proud of this assignment 


USA AFFILIATED UNITS 


ABA is helping and is honored to be 
asked to help with the USA Aijiliated 
Bakery Units of the Enlisted Leserve 
Corps. If you know a baker, or some- 
one connected with a bakery who may 
either be inducted, or may want to enlist, 
before. Dec. 31, 1942, and is in- 
terested in being in an army bakery unit, 
ABA will help with complete intorma- 
tion. 


who 


During the week war was declared, 
the Baking Industry Advisory Committee 
held its first meeting in Washington. 
These men selected by WPB from all 
sections of the country and all branches 
of the industry were assigned some tough 
work and have done a fine job for their 
government. and have also helped bring 
about a better understanding of neces- 
sary war regulations to our industry. To 
them much credit is due. Incidentally, 
they pay their own expenses. ‘Their 
chairman, John T. McCarthy, a wholesale 
baker of Toledo, who has had experience 
in both large and small bakeries and in 
bakeries in several branches of the in- 
dustry, has capably and _ intelligently 
served his country in Washington, awa) 
from his home and his business for the 
last 14 months. Over his desk pour the 
pleadings of both government personnel 
and bakery operators and others. Deci- 
sions must come quickly and facts must 
back them up. The industry is most 
fortunate in having him in the service 
of his country now, and is proud of that 
service. I, too, am proud of his place 
in the Washington picture, for he has 
not only carried on work started in the 
four months I was there early last year 
but has had a much heavier load to 
shoulder and has successfully done the 
job while retaining the respect of his 
departmental associates as well as of thie 
industry. 

OTHER BAKERS SERVE, TOO 

Sterling Donaldson, a house-to-house 
operator of Columbus, Ohio, is another 
baker who is now serving his countr\ 
with the War Production Board 
credit to himself and his industry. 
Eugene Quigg, who knows house-to-house 
and wholesale baking as well as biscui' 
and cracker baking, is also serving wit! 
WPB. 

‘Edward Hildebrand, of New York. 
who knows both wholesale and house-to- 
house distribution, is a consultant with 
ODT. His experience has been invalu- 


with 
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309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
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You can rely on these three ALL-STAR bakery 
flours—Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers’. They have 
won their position in the field by dependable 
performance. Put the “Standard” ALL-STARS on 
your bakery team and be certain of uniformly fine 
bread—the goal of every baker. 


STAN DARD coven 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Put the Standazd ALLSTARS 


on Your Bakery Team... 
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able to the ODT departments with which 
he is working. His associates there and 
those who know him in the industry also 
know what he has contributed in prac- 
tical plans to help win the war and to 
save rubber. 

The Office of Price Administration is 
rapidly building its personnel of men 
familiar with baking. Richard Conly, 
of Philadelphia, Walter Dietz, of Boston, 
Zdward Block,-of Indianapolis, William 
Speck, of Cleveland, William Goodale, 
of Boston, and others are there—first, 
to help win the war and, second, to help 
bring about the practical application of 
the war regulations that are required 
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oD (Oytasé Also Goes To Work 


Ith America’s Production Army 


rca the production army goes to work, 
there’s more good bread in the lunch 
boxes than ever before in the history of America. 
The best way to get your share of this in- 
creased volume of new consumer business is to 
make your bread with WY TASE. For WYTASE ; 
gives enriched bread, or any white bread, that 
brighter color, finer texture and distinctive, sat- 
isfying flavor that honest appetites appreciate. 
Give them WYTASE bread, these workers 
for America’s security, for they deserve the 
best there is in good nutritious food. 
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to win the war. Richard Meyer, Richard 
Wahl, William Broeg, Walter Freihofer 
and several other well qualified bakers 
are on the staff of the Quartermaster 
General, helping with army baking prob- 
lems. 

ABA is in Washington, too, with its 
office in charge of its capable General 
Counsel, William A. Quinlan, who with 
Assistant General Counsel Searing W. 
East and two women secretaries, make 
up the ABA staff. They have done a 
remarkably fine piece of work in bring- 
ing to the industry a clear understanding 
of what these necessary war measures 
mean to the bakers in the operation of 


oe —— 


# 
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their plants and in assisting the various 
governmental departments with infor- 
mation and facts obtained from ABA’s 
files and from the industry on innumer- 
able subjects. Ralph Ward, chairman 
of ABA’s war committee, is in Wash- 
ington almost every week, at great sac- 
rifice to himself, for as long as is neces- 
sary. 
ABA GETS FACTS 

Several surveys have been made—the 
latest, most comprehensive one being that 
on mileage for ODT, which brought out 
the following facts: 

During July, 1942 (as compared with 











Ask the WYTASE representative how you can 
more easily maintain the peak of bread quality 
and satisfying flavor with WYTASE. For full 
information, write today. 

A. 





TRADE MARK 
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WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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July, 1941), 955 plants reported Using 
8.07% less trucks, traveling 29.75% les 
miles and carrying 8.09% more pounds 
of products—a gain in efficiency of 
53.88% lbs per mile distribution, This 
is a splendid record and a distinct gop, 
tribution to helping win the war } 
bakers. 

Did you answer that survey request: 
If you did, ABA thanks you and [y 
sure Mr. Rodgers of ODT appreciates 
your help, too. If you did not reply, 
why didn’t you? If it was because you 
records were not in shape, please get 
them right, now. If you were afraid you 
figures would not be treated confidep. 
tially, let me assure you that as quick) 
as any report reached my desk, it was 
coded, the state from which it came was 
marked on it and other identification 
promptly clipped from it. No individual 
report was submitted. No individual re- 
ports in any survey requested by ABA 
are submitted. The figures and con. 
ments you give are combined and coded 
for one report. In this case, the report 
was compiled by branches and _ groups 
of branches of the industry, just to be 
sure that the overall results were a true 
sample. 

ABA is proud of its record in this 
case. Every baker of record who use; 
trucks received, either direct or through 
his own state association, a request for 
these survey figures whether or not he 
was a member of ABA. Few _ bakers 
sent reports that could not be used for 
one reason or another. A_ few replied 
that they were “too busy and _ had a 
lot more to do than calculate how many 
pounds of bread they hauled.” Let's 
hope these bakers are not too busy to 
lose their businesses, because they cannot 
produce the proper records for continued 
operation. 

TRUCK-CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY 

As you know, this survey was mide to 
obtain facts as to just what the baking 
industry had accomplished in saving 
mileage, because of the most urgent ne- 
ces ‘ity of stretching the use of our rub- 
ber stock over the longest possible period. 
The rubber situation is severe. The regu- 
lations which become effective Nov. 15 
(General Order ODT-21) are in addi- 
tion to those already in effect (General 
Order ODT 17). You will receive an 
application by mail from ODT which 
you must fill in in writing, showing you 
are entitled to receive a “Certificate of 
War Necessity” for your truck or fleet 
(three or more) of trucks. You will be 
asked to send your completed report to 
your nearest ODT field office. 

In addition to the “no call backs,” “no 
special deliveries” and “a reduction of 
an additional 25% in miles traveled in 
1942 under miles traveled in 1941” re- 
quired under General Order ODT 1%, 
General Order ODT 21 requires that: 

1.—Certificates of War Necessity be 
carried on every truck on and after Nov. 
15. 

2.—No purchase of motor fuel, parts, 
tires or tubes may be made on or after 
that date without such a certificate (ex- 
cept purchases made through rationing 
coupons such as OPA gasoline coupons 
or tire certificates). OPA gasoline cou- 
pons and tire certificates will be issued 
only for vehicles having ODT certificates 
and in keeping with such limitations as 
the certificate may prescribe. 

* 8—A duplicate receipt with the cer- 
tificate number endorsed thereon be 
signed for each such purchase. 

4.—The certificates are not transfer- 
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esst/ WATER NEVER HURTS YOUR PROFITS 








THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF - PRODUCER 
KYROL - SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


AND MORE THAN FIFTY OTHER BAKERY FLOURS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. + HEADQUARTERS - MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
STANARD-TILTON DIVISION OF ALTON, ILLINOIS, AND DALLAS, TEXAS 
MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS 
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Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”’. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 


Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 
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able. If you sell a truck or change its 
operations, you must apply for a new 


5—Tire and wheel alignment must be 
by OPA every 60 days or 

5,000 miles, whichever comes first. The 
yehicle cannot be operated thereafter 
unless OPA certifies that you have made 
all reasonable adjustments, repairs, re- 
treading and other provisions unless you 
are unable to do these things because of 
rationing. 

6—Records of all operations of each 
yehicle must be kept in the prescribed 
form. A weekly record must be carried 
on the truck. 

7—ODT may direct that the truck be 
operated in a manner and for such pur- 
poses and between such points as it may 
prescribe and it may direct you to rent 
or lease the truck and if there is no 
agreement, ODT can fix the rental charge. 

8—In addition, you have been asked 
to reduce voluntarily the speed of your 
truck to 35 miles or less per hour. 

ABA’s request for an amendment to 
General Order ODT No. 17, for relief 
from the rest of the provisions was 
granted, for at least the greater number 
of trucks operated by bakers. 


CONSERVE EQUIPMENT 


If you have not put into effect every 
precaution for extending the life of your 
tires (as expressed in miles traveled) 
way beyond your most efficient record 
heretofore, please do so now. You may 
not obtain another tire, you may not 
obtain retreads, unless you can show 
that you have used the utmost caution 
in the operation of your trucks and the 
care of your tires. 

Figuratively speaking, if you could 
put your tires and trucks in the bank 
along with your cash, you would not be 
taking too much care of them because 
they are probably the most valuable thing 
you possess, in point of keeping your 
business intact. 

Rubber is needed for war, and war 
needs come first. We must accept that. 
We will win the war and we will retain 
our rights—among which is that to op- 
erate competitive businesses which we 
now enjoy only if we willingly give up 
some things now that will help win. The 
most serious thing we face is complacency 
in any aspect, and the more quickly we 
adjust ourselves to our part in total war, 
the more quickly will we observe that the 
war situation will change to help us. 


PRICE CEILINGS 


Part of the change war brings, along 
with its increased employment and in- 
creased income, is the larger amount 
of money people have with which to buy 
things, many of which are no longer 
being made. It is estimated that in 
1943 people will have $115,000,000,000 
(an average of $884 per person) to 
Spend, after taxes, and only $67,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods and services available 
for purchase (an average of $515 per 
person). 


Some of that margin has been going - 


into War Bonds and Stamps. Some bak- 
ers have helped in advertising and in 
selling these necessary war investments. 
Higher taxes .will take some of the mar- 
gin of total income that cannot be used 
for purchase of goods. 

The OPA Maximum Price Regulation’s 
purpose is to prevent inflation, to freeze 
prices of certain things and services as of 
certain dates at the maximum price for 
which they were sold in March, 1942. 
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We must keep supplies rolling to our 
troops and that is another front on 
which bakers are among those who have 
a part in total war, through lessened 
purchases of things we can get along 
without, through heavier carloading and 
releasing of cars more quickly, through 
less frequent deliveries of supplies to us. 


EQUIPMENT CONDITIONS 


You have observed that you cannot buy 
equipment as easily as you would like. 
Nearly every one has felt the grip of 
Old Man Priorities. If you have cared 
for your equipment as you should, you 


will probably be able to carry on effi- 
ciently for months. If you cannot obtain 
repair parts with the priority you are 
entitled to receive, inform the ABA, 
writing to either the Chicago or Wash- 
ington offices. 

Sales and purchases of used, new or 
reconditioned machinery are also cov- 
ered in WPB General Limitation Order 
No. L-83. Please don’t let anyone try 
to sell you parts enough to build a ma- 
chine. Penalties are provided for this 
violation. 

If you must use a PD-1A to try to 
obtain some needed piece of equipment, 
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be sure it is made out correctly and 
completely, and see that you have ex- 
hausted every possibility of replacement 
by something else before you request a 
priority at all. Much equipment used 
by bakers is no longer being manufac- 
tured, so the stocks on hand must be 
kept for a future real emergency and 
not used simply to modernize any plant. 
If what you need is something you can 
buy without priority—and will not re- 
quire transportation or interfere with 
any war necessity—go to it, particularly 
if you are sure that a replacement of 
what you have will help directly or in- 
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a GROWING GIANT! 


IN HELPING to provide an adequate “bake” of 
enriched white bread for the growing giant of 
American war industry, every bakery executive and 
employee is cooperating effectively with the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Security Agency and Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt in the campaign for improved national 
nutrition—recognized as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to our war effort. 

For scientific surveys show that war workers 
lose more job hours—and work less efficiently— 
when diets are deficient in necessary vitamins and 
minerals, some of which are effectively supplied 
by enriched white bread. So, by your daily work 
you contribute indirectly, but importantly, to in- 
creased war production at home—to a greater 
and swifter flow of munitions and equipment to 
our fighting fronts. 

Be proud of your part in our national war 
effort—just as we are proud, and grateful, when 
you call on us for the help of “B-E-T-S”. 


B-E-T-S 


WI MOTS RAND OF RPL YO fprcwwt ni AmLTS 


special Markets Division 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AS Nhe +5 fie ny ee 
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directly to win the war. “Will it help 
win the war?” is a question that should 
be answered with a “yes” before any 
purchase is made. And if you can hon- 
estly answer “yes” to that question you 
are following good practice. 

Our products may not continue to be 
as “sugar sweet” as our customers like 
them, mostly because ships must be used 
for armament and troops and other 
things of war besides sugar and because 
labor is growing scarcer. Our ingenuity 
and efficiency will be sorely tried in at- 
tempting to meet increased demands with 
less of that ingredient necessary to good 
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bakery products. Sometimes some of 
these regulations have seemed imprac- 
tically drawn, yet, for the most part, 
we must compliment the men whose duty 
it was to try to spread sugar in equitable 
proportions over the many demands be- 
ing made for it. 

Some further corrections, we believe, 
It is hoped this will 
benefit bakers, provided of course that 


are “in order.” 


their benefits can be obtained without 
adverse effect on our war work. ABA 
cautioned bakers to use sugar frugally 
during September and October to build 


up a limited sugar stock for use later 
during the holidays. 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 


Bakers in all sections of the country 
are making enriched white bread, bread 
enriched with vitamins and minerals as 
recommended by the National Research 
Council. This is one of the biggest op- 
portunities that has ever come to the 
baking industry. Enriched white bread 
gives us opportunity to make a splendid 
food even better. Enriched white bread 
made for the most part at no added cost 
to consumers, is another big contribution 
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and still maintain your high 


quality and Flavor. 


IDAHO Potato Flour assumes 


new importance today. 


will help conserve other essential 
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STRETCH YOUR MILK 


and Stretch Your Sugar by Using 


IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 





Its use 





Write us for formulas or demonstration in your plant 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 


308 W. Washington Street 


CHICAGO 
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of the baking industry to all out way 
At the same time, enriched white bread 
contributes toward a more nutritioys 
diet for all our people. It is something 
that will stay with us. 

ABA’s officers and staff are in a posi. 
tion to observe the industry countrywige 
and at the same time also observe other 
industries. Generally speaking, bakers 
are fortunate so far, despite their valy. 
able contributions to war and the head. 
aches it has brought. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


Many bakers are in the army. Others 
are in defense plants. More women are 
now working than heretofore, so there js 
less home baking. This puts a burden 
on bakers, forcing them to stretch their 
supplies over increased demands. 

More women are likewise working jin 
bakeries. More older men will be work- 
ing. It may be necessary to change job 
schedules every so often for some of 
these* people who cannot quickly take on 
the work you hope they will eventually 
do. The shop schedule may be upset to 
the extent that an oven man who is 
older, or a woman who is doing certain 
work, will be permitted to do some other 
job at recurring intervals to build up 
or preserve the staying power that is 
required. 

Some bakers have ‘route women” and 
some say they are proving satisfactory, 
if properly conditioned through training. 
Others are not yet satisfied with the re- 
sults obtained from women in the distri- 
bution-selling field. 

Yes, bakers are doing a great deal in 
this total war and they will do much 
more. Some of the things that may 
happen seem almost appalling now. Some 
of the things that have happened looked 
almost as bad before they were necessary. 
The point of view and the attitude of 
meeting necessary war changes is most 
important. If you become discouraged, 
remember Wake Island, Midway, Tulagi, 
and other places where our men are 
fighting now for us. Then surely we 
will endure many things with sincere 
appreciation and gratitude for the su- 
preme sacrifice they are making. 


SERVICE 


Now for something that helps indirect- 
ly in total war and the baking industry’s 
contribution toward total war. 

ABA has tried and has been compli- 
mented on what it has done to bring 
about a better understanding of required 
war measures between governmental 
agencies of bakery operation and among 
bakers. Fortunately ABA has received 
an enlarged representation through a 
more than 40% increase in number of 
member plants this year. Fortunately, 
too, this increased support has helped 
enlarge ABA’s service. 

Unfortunately, too many bakery opera- 
tors who should be on ABA’s member- 
ship roll are still not on the dotted 
line. Some of these bakers will be AB.\ 
members before the year is much older. 
Some bakers who continue to hold out 
may all too soon regret their delay. 

Hardly a day passes but that ABA 
receives urgent requests for information 
from nonmembers. Where ‘information 
can be supplied without causing some 
member to suffer in service he is entitled 
to receive, it will be given for one such 


_ request only, with the explanation that 


members’ services must come first. 
A few bakers try to obtain all the 
necessary information they require from 
(Continued on page 60.) 
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HIGH QUALITY 
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~— *DANTEL WEBSTER ... sicrt rater 


*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
«CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*PURE SILVER |... ancy Fist clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:.. 


To bakers who prefer to do their own enrich- 
ing, we can supply ... . EAGLE ENRICHED 
CONCENTRATE. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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“ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ING. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The present conflict has kindled anew the indom- 
itable spirit of the nation’s pioneers, in the heart 
of every American. Given the strength to carry on 
with redoubled efforts, our workers and fighters 
can and will WIN! 





Never before has there been greater need for nour- 
ishing, energy-producing bread, made of the finest 
ingredients. Start with Anheuser-Busch Yeast — 
famous for its strength and exceptional uniformity. 
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A BAKER DOZEN IN QUALITY 
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Cost Accounting 








For Goodness Sake 
Use Covo! 


> Covo-fried donuts are nourishing, delicious, digestible. For 
double-refining gives Covo extra heat endurance, or the ability 
to stand up and stay sweet under repeated fryings. 

Order Covo from your Distributor in 400-lb. steel barrels, 
100-lb. drums and 50-lb. tins. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices: Cambridge, Mass. 
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Aceurate, Timely Record Is More 
Necessary Now Than Ever Befor, 


NY business man will agree that 
you cannot guide your business 
in the future if you don’t know 

where it has gone in the past, yet it is 
surprising how many bakers allow profits 
to slip through their fingers because of 
haphazard accounting methods, according 
to Charles S. Chapin, C.P.A. at Casper, 
Wyo., and auditor for the Wigwam Bak- 
eries chain operated in Wyoming, Ne- 
braska and Colorado by Oscar J. Whit- 
lock, of Casper. 

Mr. Chapin has made a specialty of 
bakery cost problems and has been delv- 
ing into the accounting methods of bak- 
eries in the Rocky Mountain region for 
a number of years. He points out that 
during an emergency like the current 
one, the baker is more than ever in need 
of accurate cost figures. 

The baker who supplies his trade with 
2,000 loaves of bread a day can make 
or lose $3,000 a year on the slender mar- 
gin of one half cent per loaf, Mr. Chapin 
declared. It is now more than ever es- 
sential that the baker keep trying con- 
stantly to increase plant efficiency. 

Delivery costs are perhaps the most 
variable of any to be found in the aver- 
age bakery, the Wyoming accountant 
finds, and now that tires and trucks have 
been practically “frozen,” it isn’t hard to 
get the bakers’ attention when this sub- 
ject is mentioned. It is a good idea to 
keep a separate record of truck expenses 
on each route, and when a certain truck 
is using more gasoline or oil or wearing 
out tires faster than it normally should, 
the mechanical condition of the vehicle 
must be checked. On the longer routes, 
tire life can be lengthened and gasoline 
consumption reduced in many cases by 
governors on trucks. 

The five basic points to be considered 
in running a bakery, according to Mr. 
Chapin, are: (1) determine potential out- 
let; (2) sufficient capital; (3) produc- 
tion; (4) selling; and (5) profit. Weak- 
ness in any one of the first four points 
can wreck the fifth point, so it behooves 
the baker to maintain in figures a run- 
ning story of these basic points from day 
to day and year to year. 

Mr. Chapin has prepared a profit and 
loss statement to apply to the average 
wholesale bakery in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region for a baker with gross sales 
amounting to $50,000 to $100,000 a year. 

In the statement for this average plant, 
annual sales are figured at $67,582 which 
represents 100%. Under cost of ma- 
terials used, flour and other ingredients 
account for 51.1%; wrapping and packag- 
ing another 5%, or a total of 56.1% in 
costs, leaving a gross margin of 43.9%. 

The second item is direct shop expense, 
divided as follows: shop labor, 12.1%; 
fuel, lights and power, 2.2%; shop main- 
tenance, 2%; rent, 2%; depreciation on 
equipment, 1.8%; taxes and insurance, 
0.7%. This gives a total direct shop 
expense of 20.9%. 

Selling expense is the third item, in 
which salesmen’s salaries and commis- 
sions account for the largest figure, 6.1%. 
Other expenses include trucks, 3.3%; de- 
preciation on trucks, 0.9%; advertising, 
1.8%; express out, 0.8%; other selling 
costs, 0.2%. Thus another deduction of 


es 





12.7% is’ made from the gross profit 
figure. 

The last item covers administrative ex. 
pense which totals 4.9%, divided as fol- 
lows: administrative and other silaries, 
3.2%; office supplies and postage, 0.2%; 
interest, 0.6%; telephone, 0.2%; account- 
ing and legal, 0.8%; other expenses, 
0.4%. : 

Totals of the last three classifications 
add up to 38.5%, which subtracted from 
the gross margin figure of 43.9% leaves 
a net, profit of 5.4%. 

Mr. Chapin does not hold up this profit 
and loss statement as a model to be 
strictly adhered to, but he does believe 
that the average wholesale baker’s costs 
and profits percentages should not be 
far from those he has outlined. If any 
one item of expense percentage shows a 
variation of 10% or more from the out- 
line, the bakery proprietor should delve 
into the matter to determine just wherein 
the variation lies, the accountant advised. 

Mr. Chapin also pointed out that com- 
petition today in the business world 
makes it necessary to know just “where 
you are at” at all times. A comprehen- 
sive, easily accessible profit and _loss 
record is essential to such knowledge. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


To Help Shortage 


Pittsburgh School 
Opens Classes 
in Bakery Training 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Sponsored by the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania in co-operating 
with the Manpower Commission, the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education and the 
Labor Department, a school for training 
young men and women in the art of 
baking will be started Nov. 3 in a 
trade school on the Southside of Pitts- 
burgh. 

With all equipment for a modern bak- 
ery, skilled bakers and demonstrators 
will be the instructors. Classes will be 
held Tuesdays and Thursdays from 3:30 
to 5:30 p.m. Twenty students, selected 
by members of the association, will com- 
prise each class and the course will be 
for a three-month period. 

Herman Knell, chairman of the comi- 
mittee on bakery apprenticeships, at 4 
recent meeting of the association, stated 
that due to the lowering of the age for 
the selective service, it was deemed ad- 





visable to concentrate on a plan that 


would be beneficial to the bakers. Louis 
J. Dudt, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association and co-chairman with 
Mr. Knell, endorsed the proposed plan. 
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“If bin-aged* flour makes a new man of the boss, 
what would it do for my wife?” 


*This mark describes a flour that has had at least 

two weeks’ aging under controlled conditions. It 

BIN comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use— 

a@ great cure for production worries. Made only by 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DO YOU KNOW 





Question.—Which contains the largest 
amount of protein, short patent flour or 
whole wheat flour?—R. C., Kansas. 

Answer.—Short patent flour contains 
less protein than whole wheat flour made 
from the same wheat. The protein in the 
short patent flour is of a higher quality. 
This is due to the patent flour being 
taken from near the center of the wheat 
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call . - ? 


berry where the best quality protein is 
located. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—A baker told me that cream 
of tartar should be used in any cake 
mix containing fruit or nuts in order tu 
prevent them from sinking to the bot- 
tom. Is this true?—B. N., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—There are any number of 


cakes containing fruit or nuts that do 
not call for any cream of tartar and in 
which no difficulty is encountered by the 
fruit or nuts sinking. There are, how- 
ever, some formulas where it is necessary 
to use cream of tartar to eliminate this 
trouble. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—If a baker’s refrigerator 
does not have enough humidity, would 
increasing the moisture content in the 
formula prevent crusting?—O. T., Minne- 
sota. 

Answer.—If the doughs contain the 


proper amount of moisture, increasing 










Come hunting season up our way, regular as clock- 
work old Ed would haul in the biggest bag of the bunch. 
An eye like a hawk, yes — but we figured his guns had 
a lot to do with it. That man could take ’em apart, 
clean ’em, oil ’em, and put ’em back together like no- 
body’s business. 

Well, he’s making guns now — the kind that are giv- 
ing Hitler and Hirohito a headache. Those same keen 
eyes and steady hands are hard at work on the deadly 


weapons he knows so well. 





BUY UNITED STATES 


know guns? 
— LISTEN... 


WAR BONDS 


Does he 


America is putting a lot of faith in the skill of men 


like old Ed. And they, in turn, are depending a lot on 
you. For it’s good, nourishing food — bread particu- 
larly — that enables them to keep up the grind of all-out 
war work. 

On its 60th Anniversary, Red Star is devoting all the 
master-craftsmanship of yeast-making into supplying 
you with a product which — since 1882 — has never been 
better. It is a privilege to work with you and for you 


at a time when our combined efforts can mean so much. 


RED STAR YEAST 


ENRICHED YEAST e YEAST FOOD e BAKERS’ MALT e VICTORY SYRUP 


AND STAMPS 


‘any eggs. 
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it would make the dough harder to handle 
due to being too soft and sticky. 1, 
products would still crust in the te- 
frigerator. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is an “ice cream” 
—W. M., Massachusetts. 

Answer.—An “ice cream” pie is mag 
as follows: A solid circle is made out of 
meringue and baked. This is used fo, 
the bottom. Then a slab of ice creay 
is placed on top of this. Then a bakeg 
circle in which the center part is may 
like lattice work is placed on top of the 
ice cream. The whole product is then 
covered with whipped cream and place 
under refrigeration to be served later, 


pie? 


¥ ¥ 

Question.—We are troubled with the 
cornstarch in our custard pies Settling 
to the bottom. How can we eliminate 
this trouble?—R. S., North Dakota. 

Answer.—We would suggest that you 
cook the starch with part of the milk onl 
sugar. Allow this to cool and then stir 
the starch mixture into the filling before 
it is placed in the shells. 


¥ ¥ 

Question—Our cocoa contains about 
22% fat... How much shortening would 
I have to use when substituting it for 
1 lb of chocolate?—E. L., Michigan. 

Answer—Chocolate contains not less 
than 56% fat. You would have to use 
about 1014 oz cocoa and 5% oz shorten- 
ing, in order to obtain about the same 
fat content. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—If a four-hour - straight 
dough is three degrees too warm when 
it comes out of the mixer, how much 
should the fermentation time be short- 
ened?—C. S., Nebraska. 

Answer.—lIt is usually figured that the 
total fermentation time should be de- 
creased about 25 to 30 minutes. 


¥ ¥ 

Question —How is the proper friction 
on a dough mixer determined?—P. LaV., 
Minnesota. 

Answer.—tThe friction can only be de- 
termined by uctually running a test 
dough. For example, a stiff dough will 
heat up more than a soft dough, mixed 
the same length of time. The amount 
of dough in the mixer will also be a 
factor. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Does the use of cinnamon 
in yeast-raised doughs have any effect 
upon fermentation?—K. N., Nebraska. 

Answer.—Cinnamon has a_ retarding 
effect upon fermentation. The yeast con- 
tent in the formula should be increased 
or the fermentation time should be in- 
creased. 

¥v ¥ 

Question.—Why is it that when making 
rye bread using light rye in one formula 
and dark rye in the other, everything else 
being the same, the loaves containing 
the dark rye color up faster?—H. K., II. 

Answer.—The loaves containing the 
dark rye will color up faster due to the 
dark rye flour containing a greater per- 
centage of natural sugar. 


¥ ¥ 
Question.—Is it necessary to use eggs 
in making puff paste products?—K. D. 
N. Y. 


Answer.—We have seen excellent puff 
paste products which did not contain 
Some bakers add a few yolks 
to the dough, as they feel that a slight 
yellow color in the baked products adds 
appetite and salés appeal. 
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| FAMOUS FOR OVER 20 YEARS FOR QUALITY 
WIRK INDUSTRIAL GARMENTS AND WIRK UNIFORMS 


or more than two decades, WIRK has continually designed, developed and improved Work Clothing and 
Industrial Uniforms. More and more our organization is regarded as headquarters for fine quality and 
GARMENTS matchless service in industrial garments. WIRK GARMENTS are produced in one of the largest factories of its 
kind in the nation by hundreds of skilled workers. When you think of | Work Clothes think of WIRK Quality. 
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“WIRK GARMENT CORP. 300 W. Adams St CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


for 


Bread ts the Staff of Lite 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


GIBRALTAR 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


FLOUR 
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Behind the Salvage Drive 
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By Paul C. Cabot 


Deputy Chief, Conservation Division, War Production Board 


The War Production Board, through 
its Salvage Branch, approaches this prob- 
lem of “getting in the scrap” in four 
major directions, namely, through: 

(1) The Industrial Salvage Section, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of educating industry to salvage all criti- 
cal waste materials, to speed up the re- 


turn of these materials into the war pro- 
duction stream and to help industry to 
use established channels of disposal. 
The present immediate objective of the 
section is to urge and assist the execu- 
tive management of every industrial es- 
tablishment in the country to locate, 
classify and move into war production 


channels all dormant and production 
scrap in their possession as speedily as 
possible. “Dormant” scrap is defined as 
obsolete machinery, tools, equipment, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc., which are incapable of 
current or future use in the war produc- 
tion effort because they are broken, 
worn out, irreparable, dismantled or in 
need of unavailable parts necessary to 
practical re-employment. 

Hamilton W. Wright, chief of the In- 
dustrial Salvage Section, says to indus- 
try: “Worn-out, unusable material, ma- 
chinery and equipment must be reborn 
in America’s furnaces, smelters and re- 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


FEDERAL MILL, Ince. 


Now Offers 
MOHAWK 


HIGH VITAMIN 


FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 








Better Flavor 
* * 
Available in Mixed Cars with 


Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 


Pastry Flours 


Spring Patents 
High Gluten 
Clears 


Rye Flours 
Corn Meal 
Rolled Oats 


INC 


* * 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, omy | 
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fineries. Only by this method can We 
obtain sufficient raw materials required 
to produce urgently needed armament for 
our fighting forces.” 

Representatives of the Industria] Sal. 
vage Section in all parts of the country 
are urging industrial firms to appoint an 
executive as salvage director, put int, 
motion a practical, continuing Salvage 
campaign and to adopt the policy—*j 
it hasn’t been used for three months, and 
if someone can’t prove that it’s going ty 
be used in the next three—find a ug 
for it or ‘scrap’ it.” 

To move every pound of critically 
needed waste materials into the flow fo; 
the manufacture of implements of war, 
is the over-all objective of the Salvage 
Branch of the Conservation Division, 
WPB. To make every man, whoman and 
child in America conscious of this need, 
and to secure the active co-operation of 
every American to “get in all the scrap 
—now,” is equally important. 

The steel mills of America are doing 
a grand job to keep our war production 
on the schedule established by Donald 
Nelson. However, it was divulved at 
the Newspaper Editors’ Meeting in Wash- 
ington that there is an inadequate in- 
ventory of iron and steel scrap in the 
hands of consumers. 

It has been determined that if our 
production schedule is to be maintained, 
17,000,000 net tons of purchased iron and 
steel scrap are wanted in the second half 
of 1942 to give the iron and stec! fur- 
naces sufficient inventories to prevent 
shutdowns when the cold weather sets in. 

(2) The General Salvage Section is 
charged with establishing salvage pro- 
grams in local community areas, appoint- 
ing local committees and directing their 
activities. Their salvage operation ex- 
tends to every household including farms, 
all retail stores, garages, hotels, small 
businesses and the smaller industrial or- 
ganizations in rural areas. 

The General Salvage Section, aided by 
the farm implement manufacturers, has 
created a well conceived plan to harvest 
all the scrap from every farm in the 
country. A far-reaching campaign which 
will involve all the teachers and school 
children of the country has already been 
put into action and will extend its influ- 
ence in every home in the country. The 
oil, rubber, automotive and steel indus- 
tries and their dealers, as well as numer- 
ous other private and public agencies, 
are working through some 12,500 state 
and local salvage committees in their 
efforts. The newspapers of the country 
have assumed the responsibility of vitaliz- 
ing all of these activities. 

(3) The Special Projects Salvage Sec- 
tion is responsible for salvaging large 
accumulations of secondary and waste 
materials that are tied up due to finan- 
cial, legal, political and-other reasons and 
which cannot be quickly handled by other 
sections in the normal course of opera- 
tion. Special projects include such 
things as abandoned railroads, streetcar 
lines, factories, bridges, etc. Recently 
the Metals Reserve Co., at the request of 
the Conservation Division, set up an or- 
ganization entitled War Materials, Inc., 
for the purpose of salvaging iron and 
steel scrap which cannot be topped with- 

in existing price ceilings. The War Ma- 


terials, Inc., will work in co-operation 
with the Special Projects Section and 
‘it is expected that the tonnages of s0- 
called marginal scrap will greatly ex- 
pand as a result of this new organization. 

(4) The Automobile Graveyard Sec- 
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tion, now working through 254 field rep- 
resentatives, has the responsibility to see 
that 20,000 graveyards in the United 
States are functioning as producing 

















units. With the help of the steel indus- 
try, nearly all the regions in the country 
have been placed on a 60-day plan, which 
means that the dealers and brokers have 
been told that graveyards have been in- 
formed that they must break up and 
sell their inventory within the same pe- 
riod. It is essential to keep these grave- 
yards as operating scrap producing units. 
Most people mistakenly believe that best 
results are obtained by the elimination 
of automobile graveyards. In view of 
the fact that anywhere from 1,000,000 to 
2,500,000 cars annually come off the road 
and enter graveyards, it is essential that 
they be kept in operation as an impor- 
tant continuing source of scrap metal 
supply. To keep these operations in 
existence it is as essential that they have 
an adequate inventory as it is that any 
other industry maintain a reasonable in- 
ventory. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Sugar Crops in 
U.S. Show Large 
Increase Over 1941 


Because of sugar supply curtailment, 
much interest attaches to the domestic 
sugar crops this year. The latest crop 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows a 25% increase in sugar beets 
and 35% increase in sugar cane, com- 
pared with 1941. 

The sugar beet crop sets a new high 
record for production at 12,969,000 tons 
of beets. Last year’s crop was 10,311,000 
tons, and the average crop is 9,284,000 
tons. 

A sugar cane crop of 7,369,000 tons 
is indicated, of which 6,711,000 tons will 
be ground for sugar, the largest amount 
on record. The present estimate would 
indicate 573,000 tons of sugar, compared 
with a 1941 crop of 419,000. 

Although these increases are welcome, 
they do not solve the supply situation 
since domestic sugar ordinarily accounts 
for only about 30% of the total consumed 
in the United States. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS TO STUDY PLACE 
OF CAKES IN WAR MENUS 


Mix weapouis, Minn.—Minneapolis bak- — 


ers were urged to study their sweet 
goods sales to determine what propor- 
tion is going to war workers and their 
families, at the October meeting of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis, held 
recently. Cakes and pastries are “on 
the spot” in Washington, it was pointed 
out, and there is a tendency to regard 
them as nonessential. The net result will 
be a gradual increase in restrictions on 
raw materials, machinery and labor on 
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this type of production, which will work 
great hardship on bakers who depend 
heavily or entirely on these products. 

Gene Maas, of Maas-Keefe Co., St. 
Paul, related his experiences in Wash- 
ington in this respect, and pointed out 
that only a strong association, with mem- 
bership among all bakers could be effec- 
tive in combating such developments. 
It is up to bakers to prove beyond ques- 
tion that sweet goods of all kinds are im- 
portant in maintaining morale of war 
plant workers, he said. 

How the new U. S. Army plan for 
Affiliated Bakery Units can help both the 


industry and the army was explained by 
Cecil Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. Under this system, men 
who are eligible for the army can join 
an affiliated unit and be trained one day 
a week in army field baking, while con- 
tinuing their present jobs. After six 
months of training, they will join the 
army.” Under this plan, bakers can keep 
their men a little longer, if they are draft 
eligibles, and they are assured that the 
men will continue baking during the war. 
Mr. Bergenthal warned that men should 
not wait until their draft numbers are 
called, as it is then too late. No date 
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has yet been set for starting one of these 
units, but J. M. Long, secretary of the 
association, reported that 16 men so far 
had obtained application blanks. 

Al Bergstrom, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., who is representative of the baking 
industry on the Hennepin County Nutri- 
tion Committee, explained the work of 
the committee, pointing out the effective 
promotion that is being done for en- 
riched bread. 

L. E. Christmas, who presided at the 
meeting, made an eloquent plea for great- 
er membership and urged each member 
to bring in one new candidate. 











For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 


shipment at once any HUB- 


BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 






















WHERE A BAKER 
GETS A 


y Dagon 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 








Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 


‘a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 


to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 





Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 





Sialy-tuwe Years of Quality Milling— 
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ARKANSAS 

W. G. Somers, formerly of Joplin, 
Mo., has opened a bakery at Eureka 
Springs, which he will operate as the 
Ozark Bakery. 

Carl Fox, formerly operator of the 
Fox Bakery, Birmingham, has bought 
a half interest in the Dainty Made 
Bakery at Alabama City and will man- 


age this plant. He succeeds John Hitz- 
man, who is now operating the Milta- 
lane Bakery in Rome, Ga. 


ARIZONA 


The Sanitary Bakery, Mesa, owned 
and operated by Elvin Fuller, has been 
sold to Wright’s Market. Wright’s have 
been operating a bakery in connection 


with their market and will expand their 
operations, adding a complete line of 
pastries and a lunch counter. Robert 
Whitted, baker at Wright’s Super Mar- 
ket, will manage the new unit, which is 
being remodeled. 


CALIFORNIA 
L. O. Gray has temporarily closed 








aes 


the bakery in Quincy because he could 
not find a baker. Gray kept the bak. 
ery in operation in Quincy for a week or 
more by putting in a shift in the Indian 
Valley Bakery in Greenville and then 
a shift in the bakery in Quincy. 


COLORADO 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Finley recently 
opened a bakery in Gunnison, which 
they leased from Frank Eilbrecht. The 
entire shop has been thoroughly reno- 
vated, 

FLORIDA 

Muff’s Pastry Shop, owned and op- 
erated by Anvil Muff in Sebring, is 
opening at a new location on North 
Ridgewood Drive, and promises to be 
one, of the most attractive bakeries in 
the state. Mr. Muff, who has operated 
the shop since November, 1940, comes 
from a family of bakers, his /ather, 
Will Muff, having owned and operated 
the Sebring Bakery. 

A charter has been granted ‘o the 
Cauley Baking Co., Miami. The direc- 
tors of the new company are \V. H. 
‘Canley, L. M. Jepeway and S. F. Mez- 
trezat. 


GEORGIA 

H. M. Miller has sold the Quality 
Bakery, Rome, Ga., to John R. Hitz- 
man, of the Alabama City (Ala.) Bak- 
ery. Mr. Miller has returned to the 
sales force of Procter & Gamble, and 
will make his headquarters in Califor- 
nia. 

The Arnold and Abney Bakery, Ath- 
ens, has been purchased by R. L. Stone, 
who has assumed the management of 
the plant. Asbury Gunter, who has 
been with the plant for a number of 
years, will continue as production man- 
ager. 

W. E. Voellinger has moved his pie 
bakery to 306 Esta Circle in Macon. 
The shop was formerly located at 3011 
Houston Avenue. 

Kraft’s Bakery, Savannah, has re- 
cently been redecorated inside and out- 
side. 

James Rich, who has been employed 
in the Atlanta area by various bakeries, 
is now operating on North Highland 
Avenue under the name of Rich’s Sak- 
ery. This was the former location of 
Anderson’s Bakery. 


IOWA 

The Bender Bakery, Cresco, which has 
been operated for several years, was 
recently closed for the duration, as the 
proprietor, G. H. Bender, has enlisted 
in the army. 

John Roeder has sold his bakery at 
Wilton, which he has operated for ap- 
proximately 80 years, to R. Pilcher, of 
Long Grove, who has taken possession 
already. 

A business change took place when 
Albert Kennedy, of Iowa Falls, bought 
the bakery interest of Frank Gephart, 
Eldora, who has been operating ‘the 
bakery for several years. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is a practical baker and for a time 
some months since was employed by 
Mr. Gephart. 

‘ The McKeag Bros. Bakery, Manches- 
ter, which was founded in 1915 by the 
father of the present owner, John Mc- 
Keag, and has since been operated in 
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Building on South 
Franklin Street, will move. The new 
Jocation will be the E. K. Stansberry 
Building on North Franklin Street. 
John Roetman, of Wahpeton, N. D., 
formerly operator of a bakery at Hos- 
pers, is now employed as night baker 
jn the Brower Bakery at Sheldon. 


the © Hutchinson 


George Watts, bakery owner in Des 
Moines, has installed a new retarded 
dough box and a new counter display 
case in his salesroom. 

The S & H Baking Co., Eureka, has 
been moved one block south to 216 N. 
Main Street, the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Eureka Baking Co. 

Donald Doggett, owner and operator 
of the Keota Bakery, Keota, for the 
past year and a half, has closed the 
business and is disposing of his stock 
and equipment. 

Ciyde Beam, formerly operator of 
Beam’s Bakery, Montezuma, Iowa, has 
secured a position as baker at Grinnell 
(Iowa) College. 


KENTUCKY 
Robert and Dorothy R. Simons, who 
with Elsie Tayman Carter recently in- 
corporated Donuts Restaurant, Louis- 


ville, have formed a second corporation, 
as Donuts Restaurant No. 2, capital 
$5,000, to operate’ a downtown restau- 
rant featuring doughnuts. 


MICHIGAN 

Paul Maves, who for two years has 
operated a bakery in Clinton, has opened 
a new bakery in Tecumseh. The new 
shop is located in the old A & P store 
on East Chicago Boulevard and will be 
known as the Bake Shop. 

The bakery shop at Bessemer operated 
for the past year by Leslie Rose was 
closed the last of September. Mr. Rose 
will leave shortly for the coast. 


MINNESOTA 


Cliff Schriner, formerly of Canton, 
S. D., took over the Tyler Bakery re- 
cently. He has had 22 years of ex- 
perience as a baker. 

Fire suddenly broke out in and around 
the oven at the Tom Owens Bakery, 
Lake Crystal, recently, and the fire de- 
partment had to be called to extinguish 
the flames. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Weckman, own- 
ers and operators of the Elmer Bakery, 


of Jordan, have closed temporarily. War ° 


conditions and lack of help have made 
it impossible to continue. They have 
been in the bakery business here for 
10 years. 

Dwight Allen announces that he will 
be leaving to join the U. S. Navy some 
time around the end of this month. 
In the meantime he will turn over 
Allen’s Bakery, Walker, to Mr. Span- 
bauer. 

M. H. Muntifering, owner of the 
Model Bakery, St. Cloud, has enlarged 
his bakery plant and redecorated the 
sales shop. 

William Broeker, of the Broeker Bak- 
ery, St. Paul, has been placed in charge 
of the bakery at 
Field, Minneapolis. 

Carl Detling, owner of the Eagle Bend 
(Minn.) Bakery, has entered the serv- 
ice and is on duty as a baker in an 
eastern army camp. His sister is car- 
rying on at the bakery during his ab- 
sence. 

MISSOURI 


The brands and trade of the Advance 
Baking Co., Kansas City, have been sold 
to the Schulze Baking Co. Harry New- 


Wold-Chamberlain- 
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ton has managed the Advance Baking 
Co., grocers’ co-operative, for the past 
year, succeeding H. C. Balsiger, who 
is now with the Schulze Baking Co. 

The Desloge Bakery, Flat River, re- 
cently donated one day’s profits to the 
USO. 

MONTANA 

Lee H. Ritchey, Livingston, resident 
for nearly 25 years and owner of the 
Ritchey Bakery for the last two years, 
has bought out the Ideal. plant on South 
Main and plans to combine the two 


units. The store at the old location 


on South Second will be maintained. 
NEW YORK 

Robert W. Bridgeman has .taken over 
the Wahl Bakery at Albion, formerly 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Simpson. Mr. Bridgeman has _ redeco- 
rated the bakery and changed its name 
to Bob’s Bakery. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
The Bakery Boy Shop, Crosby, has 


been reopened under the management 
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of C. B. 
Buck. 

LeRoy Mohn, who was formerly in the 
baking business at Lake Benton, Minn., 
has opened up a shop at Park River. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Hillman, who 
operate the Hillman News Stand, have 
taken over the operation of the Cox 
Bake Shop at Lisbon. 


Gardner, assisted by Jerry 


OHIO 


A long term lease for property at 
1856-58 West Bancroft Street, Toledo, 








SILK FLOSS FLOUR 





There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes 
to defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Magill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL XMAS GIFTS 
tae’ ORCHARDS > CALIFORNIA 


Gifts your customers ‘vill appreciate. Make the best impression this year 
by giving the finest of (C: tifornia fruits. 


My Canoga Farm fruits have been depended upon for “customer gvod will” 
by hundreds of millers, bakers, manufacturers and jobbers all over the country 
for more than 14 years. 


This year more than ever, California fruits will be welcome because they 
are extremely scarce. Most stores will not have any at all this year, but I can 
supply you direct, 


SERVING TRAY 


8 Ibs. Net 
Delicious Canoga Farm confections 
packed in a Redwood Tray. Ar- 
ranged in its beautiful Peacock de- 
sign this tray is among my most 
outstanding gifts. It contains all 
of the most popular fruits, including 
Candied Pineapple and _ Cherries, 
Stuffed Figs, Dates, Fruitnuts, Nec- 
tar Fruit Bars, etc. 
Express Prepaid 


1 Tray $2.95 12 Trays $33.25 


Air Mail or telegraph 
for complete gift 
catalog, printed 
In NATURAL 
COLORS. 







50 Trays or more, each $2.70 


3 Ibs. Net 
A Redwood chest filled with a wide as- 
sortment of Figs, Dates, Stuffed Figs, Glace 
Cherries, Pineapple, Candied Whole Apricots 
and other delicacies. The box is packed in 
layers and each layer is alike from top 
to bottom, 
Express Prepaid 
1 Box $2.95 12 Boxes $32.50 
50 Boxes or more, each $2.60 


1 TAKE ALL THE RISK 


Write me about your gift problem. I do all the work of packing, wrapping 
and mailing gifts direct to your customer, furnishing a Christmas greeting card 
with your name on it for each package, or using your own business card if you 
prefer. I prepay all delivery charges and guarantee safe delivery anywhere in 
the United States. Order a sample box today, examine it in your own office, 
ae the reactions of your associates and you too will make this a California 
Yhristmas. 


REFERENCE: Dun and Bradstreet, or the California Bank at Reseda, Calif. 


CANOGA FARM, R.F.D. 4 ENCINO, CALIF. 











irs IMPORTANT 


THAT THEY 


4 
—“EXIRA Fancy © 


CAKE ELQUR 


Fewer deliveries—fewer sons at the dinner table— 
mean that, now in wartime, your cakes must stay 
fresh longer between the baking and final consump- 
tion. Use of Henkel’s Extra Fancy Cake Flours 
is good wartime insurance of your market. Cakes 
stay fresh longer . . . they’re lighter, finer, better- 
tasting—with Henkel’s. Enriched to government 
standards, if you so specify. 








since 1883, by COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. srcureax 








marking the expansion of Meredith Pas- 
tries, has been announced by the Camp- 
bell Realty Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

The salesroom of Blake’s Bakery, 
Shattuck, has been redecorated. 

H. H. Sims has been appointed man- 
ager of the Continental Baking Co., 
Tulsa, to succeed James Clifford, who 
resigned to engage in the baking busi- 
ness for himself. 

L. M. Smith has bought the Butter- 
nut Bakery in Lawton from Oscar L. 
Hurst, who has owned it for the past 
seven years. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Pastry Shop at Charleston, owned 
and operated by Joe T. Jones, has 
recently installed a new delicatessen dis- 
play case. Other improvements are be- 
ing planned and will be made as con- 
ditions permit. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

William Phillippi purchased the bak- 
ery at Geddes from June Hetrick and 
moved it across the street and it is now 
occupying the Jeriiek Building. 

Connie Allen, who has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy, has sold the Edgemont 
Bakery, Edgemont, to Herbert Rabe. 
Mr. Rabe was formerly employed at 
the Newcastle (Wyo.) Bakery, and is a 
graduate of the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. 

TEXAS 


The French Bakery in Dallas closed 
Sept. 7. 

Conrad’s Bakery in Austin has been 
closed. 

Cecil Furr has leased the Stephenville 
Bakery from Jake Asby, owner. 

Jay Maxwell, owner of the Shipley 
Donut Co., Houston, has added another 
shop in that city at 409 West Dallas. 

Messrs. Moss and Hodge have bought 
the City Bakery at Paducah. 

The American Bakery at Kilgore 
closed recently due to lack of help. 

The general manager of the Fehr 





NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL DO 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR = 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 















EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MBG. CO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Baking Co., Houston, J. C. Koetting, 
was chairman of the food products 
division of the scrap drive in that city, 

The Quality Baking Co., Dallas, re- 
cently suffered a severe fire, originating 
in the same block. 

Mrs. Ada K. Norman, Norman’s Bak- 
ery, San Angelo, recently gave an in- 
spiring talk on bread and its relation 
to the war effort over Radio Station 
KGKL, being sponsored by the VFW 
auxiliary. The talk was well received, 
according to reports. 

Mrs. A. V. Barnes, owner of the 
Barnes Bakery, Port Arthur, held open 
house recently with good attendance. 
Mrs. Barnes has made several building 
improvements and the shop has been 
rearranged. 

The Graham Bakery, Littlefield, !as 
moved to the Ball Building on Phe'ps 
Avenue. 

VIRGINIA 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Ritchie hive 
leased, the Broadway Bakery, New M.r- 
ket. The bakery has been operated ‘or 
the past five years by Mr. and Mrs 
Glen Brown. 


WASHINGTON 


The Colville (Wash.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Dan Droz and Pat Bres- 
naham from H. C. Burke, who vill 
continue to operate a bakery at Sani- 
point, Idaho. 

WISCONSIN 


A new bakery has been opened at 
Eau Claire, operating as the Tasty 
Bakery. 

Arthur R. Radtke, owner of the Qual- 
ity Bake Shop, Watertown, has moid- 
ernized the front of his bakeshop. 

The Nelson Bakery, Black River Falls, 
has been suld to Mr. and Mrs. Jolin 
Thill, Cannon Falls, Minn. The Ne'l- 
sons have operated the bakery for the 
past three years. 

Newly decorated quarters at 22 South 
Main Street, Fond du Lac, were occu- 
pied recently by the Omar Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, which has named this ne\ 
sales outlet the Omar Surplus Store. 

Free bakery goods were presented tv 
customers of the Frederic Bakery re 
cently, when Mr. and Mrs. Ernie Trom 
berg, owners, observed the shop’s tenth 
anniversary. 

Heavy loss was suffered by the Bloom 
er (Wis.) Bakery here in a $50,000 fire 
which swept three two-story buildings 
in the business section Oct. 13. The 
blaze started just as a test blackout was 
getting under way, and some delay ii 
getting apparatus to the scene resulted 
when it was at first thought the siren: 
designated the start of the blackout. 













THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“GRAND STRATEGY” for: 


©@ Properly Mellowed— 
Hydrated Doughs 


@ Elimination of Doubles, 


Stickups, Schedule Delays— 
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TOPPER 











S The American wheat grower, 
We invite you to bake this miller and baker have one of 
flour straight for a fine-Aavored the nation’s most important 
and textured, well-crusted loaf. wartime jobs. 

—TOPPER “Now — altogether.” 





We invite you, if you like, 
to bake it in a blend, either 
to flavor a rougher flour or to 

Mi ai 
carry a less costly ~ stuffer 


four. —TOPPER 


We confidently invite you to 
bake it if you are not fully 
satisfied with the merit and 
economy of your present flour 
or if you want to build your 
trade through a better loaf. 


—TOPPER 
Real Flour Economy 


Never Means Merely 
Paying the Lowest Price 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘Wt Better Hour 
~for Baker 
Grocer, Jobber” 


More loaves 
ko the Barrel 


Better Bread’ 











Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
pendable under all conditions. 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™>» 
DAILY CAPACITY 
1700 BARRELS 


WHEAT STORAGE 
500,000 BUSHELS 
























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Holiday Sales Boost 





Early Promotion of 
Fruit Cup Cakes 


Successful in West 


Lou’s Pastry Shop, Los Angeles, in- 
creased its fruit cake sales to a new 
high last Christmas by featuring small 
cup cakes early in the season. 

This shop has long specialized in a 
high quality fruit cake, basing its sales 
appeal entirely on quality. The man- 
agement reasoned that if the cake was 
as good as they felt it was, the only 
problem was to get more people to 
taste it. 

The idea of free sampling was re- 
jected because of high cost. But there 
are other ways of sampling—ways that 
show a direct profit as well as creating 
a future demand. 

So the shop makes fruit cup cakes. and 
offers them at a reasonable price, two 
for 15c. First supplies are made up 
for sale, Nov. 1, and the item is pushed 
constantly thereafter. As a result, or- 
ders for the large fruit cakes began ap- 
pearing early in November. 

Besides stimulating fruit cake sales, 
the plan has the effect of regulating holi- 
day business most successfully. The shop 
is able to get in orders earlier, eliminated 
some of the last-minute rush, which al- 
ways involves high labor costs and pro- 
duction headaches. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LARGE BAKERIES SHOWING 
IMPROVED NET EARNINGS 


Net income of three large baking cor- 
porations continues to show improvement 
over last year, according to quarterly 
reports issued recently. 

Estimated net income for the General 
Baking Co., after depreciation, but be- 
fore provision for federal income taxes, 
for the 39 weeks ended Sept. 26, amount- 
ed to $2,816,177, President George L. 
Morrison announced. After provision for 
federal income taxes (at the rate of 50%) 
the net income was $1,301,016, equal 
after dividends on the $8 preferred stock, 
to 49.88¢ per share on the 1,578,697 shares 
of common outstanding. This compares 
with net income for the corresponding 
39 weeks of 1941 of $986,188 (before fed- 
eral income taxes) and $680,470 (after 
federal income taxes), equivalent after 
preferred dividends to 10.25¢c per share 
on outstanding common stock. 

The Continental Baking Co. and sub- 
sidiaries for the 138 weeks ended Sept. 
26, showed net income $780,716 after 
taxes and charges, comparable with $495,- 
694 a year ago. Federal income taxes 
are computed at 45%, an adjustment up- 
ward from 40% provision made for the 
first 26 weeks. 

The Purity Bakeries Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries, for the 12 weeks ended Oct. 3, 
showed net income $370,114 after taxes 
and charges, against $241,836 a year ago. 
The 40 weeks ended Oct. 3 show net of 
$1,219,025 after taxes and charges, com- 
pared with $928,406 a year ago. Income 
and excess profits taxes were calculated 
at 45% and 90%, respectively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











FOOD COUNCIL BAKERY GUESTS 


Fort Wayne, Inp.—Members of the 
Fort Wayne Food Council were guests, 
Oct. 12, of the Holsum Bakery Co., Fort 
Wayne. The program included showing 
of the sound film, “Modest Miracle.” 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


+ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Seater - Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 


Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flou Fl 


our 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHES & FALLGATTER 
AUPAGA, WIS. 























UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








_ Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 





Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 





Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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LE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 








AcmME~FEwans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


With baking conditions becoming more 
variable, you need the invariably 
dependable flour — 


BIG JO 


Colder weather, air perhaps more 
moist, perhaps more dry; ingredients 
subject to substitution, help changing 
and probably inexperienced in your 
plant—these things add up to trouble 
unless the basic dough ingredient 
offers tolerance in baking. Big Jo 
is called the “old reliable” spring 
wheat patent for bakers. 


You need it now more than ever 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








Pr ee ne $4,904,187 

Capital Deposited in U. &...05..ccssvcccsevcvces 500,000 

Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 

ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - New York 
eae of this Company are ipousgace eamenge - Chica 
id by all leading millers Hurt Bui Atlanta, 

Royal Bak LF uitdi Iding | - + Montreal 























J. J. PappDEN, President S. M. Sivertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 
1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 


HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 








J. M. CHILTON, Mer. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS finer uo 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 














_ ST. — 


J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 
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We h ed, time and again in our labo- 
stores, that every tive of Bens Wahour inke ~~ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 00 Se Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


. P rane Offices: Boston +» Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or Denver - Detroit + East nyouel + Houston 
ot Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louis- 

feed from the bag and remove the sizing from ville + Memphis « Minneapolis ; New ‘Seheiee 
*.3 New York City - Norfolk - O) oma City 

the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - Salina - Salt 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home Sete Chy » Sas Rianciens + Seawie - Wiese 


laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 


We shall appreciate the Opportunity of giving pune ta ee eee 
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At The Center Of 
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A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. $. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Sth Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 




















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 

Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— 
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RED STAR DEMONSTRATION 
FOR KANSAS CITY BAKERS 


A special meeting of the Retail Bakers 
Association of Greater Kansas City was 
held, Sept. 28, when 150 bakers and 
guests enjoyed an evening of bakery 
demonstration and entertainment by the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

High spot of the evening was the dem- 
onstration of A. J. Forsman, Red Star 
bakery service department representa- 
tive, who discussed toppings, fillings and 
ingredients in relation to present day 
rationing problems. He also made up 
and explained rolls and coffee cakes. 
Mr. Forsman who was brought to Kansas 
City especially for the meeting was as- 
sisted by O. M. Sisson and J. B. Schuer- 
ing. 

A novel entertainment feature was the 
professional presentation of Loretta Hile- 
man who sang, while Mrs. O. M. Sisson 
portrayed the theme of the song with 
rapid artistry on an easel. Both ladies 
are members of the Red Star family. 

C. R. Smith, president of the associa- 
tion, and W. J. Kuchenbecker, divisional 
manager of Red Star, spoke briefly. 
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PITTSBURGH WAR CLINIC 
INITIATED WITH BAKERS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The honor of having 
the first meeting in the Pittsburgh War- 
time Business Clinic was accorded to the 
baking industry of western Pennsylvania, 
Oct, 12. The clinic was sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, federal and 
state agencies and the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association. 

S. P. Stallworth, of the Ertl Baking 
Co., and chairman of the western zone, 
Pernsylvania Bakers Association, served 
as presiding officer. Bakers and allied 
tradesmen from various sections of west- 
ern Pennsylvania were present. 

Speakers were Louis J. Dudt, presi- 
dent of the state association, and Ray- 
mond A. Tucker, chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Wartime Business Clinics Com- 
mittee, who outlined the aims and ob- 
jects of the clinic. 

A. H. Burchfield, Jr., director of the 
WPB, and Walter R. Cartwright, dis- 
trict manager, OPA, outlined the func- 
tions of their offices and answered ques- 
tions sent in by bakers and others. 

Dr. Joseph W. Fleming, senior director 
of trade training and practical arts of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education, out- 
lined plans of the board for aiding bak- 
ers in training young men and women, 
and emphasized that his office stood ready 
to co-operate in every feasible manner. 

Lieutenant J. A. Maloy, of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, discussed the plan 
for training affiliated bakery units and 
asked for co-operation of bakers. The 
closing discussion was in the matter of 
transportation, which was led by Harold 
E. Snyder, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association, and Ralph R. Col- 
vin, assistant manager of the ODT. 
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GROWER RAISIN PRICE CEILING 

To supplement its recent price ceiling 
order for packers of raisins and dried 
prunes, the OPA has issued specific 
price ceilings on these items for growers. 
These prices are the same as the buying 
support prices to growers officially an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Aug. 22. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


lp 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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GOLDEN 
OAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 














Pal a 
Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal = Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 


High 
Ratio 


Balanced 
Gluten 


BOONVILLE MILLS COMPANY 
Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Stroehmann Ads Have 
Patriotic Theme 


Through the medium of its newspaper 
advertising, the management of Stroeh- 
mann Brothers Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
is seeking to bring to the American pub- 
lic messages of patriotism and encour- 
agement. 

“We hope and believe,” said C. F. 
Stroehmann, general manager, “that we 
can in this way play a small part in 
inspiring our people to greater faith 
and fortitude. If we can, in some 
measure, achieve this end, we shall feel 
well repaid.” 

A series of patriotic messages spon- 
sored by the company appear regularly 
in newspapers. 

The company also hopes that these 
messages will help stimulate public pur- 
chase of war bonds and stamps. In 
fact, this is one of the direct aims of 
the campaign. 

The management of Stroehmann 
Brothers Co. has offered to their sales- 
men, in war bonds, a bonus of 5% of 
all increased sales during a 10-week sales 
drive. To stimulate the war bond drive, 
a colorful “football” sales contest is 
being conducted at the plant. 
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GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 
MAP CONVENTION PLANS 


New York, N. Y.—‘Winning the War 
With Food” will be the theme of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, to 
be held here Nov. 18 and 19, Paul S. 
Willis, president of the group, announced. 
“The program will be based on the reali- 
zation that food in the field is not food 
on the table,” he declared, with experts 
leading the discussions on taxation, gov- 
ernment planning, transportation short- 
age, labor, the farm labor problem, rub- 
ber shortage, manpower, advertising ex- 
penditures and nutrition. 

Plans to co-ordinate further the pro- 
duction and marketing activities of this 
division of the industry will form an im- 
portant part of the conference, and 
frank discussions with exchange of ex- 
periences such as were featured last 
year, will again form a highlight. 

The committee in charge of convention 
plans includes William Robbins, of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp; Frank K. Montgomery, 
National Biscuit Co; B. C. Ohlandt, 
Grocery Store Products Co; Arthur W. 
Ramsdell, Borden Co; W. R. Barry, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Hanford Main, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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DUNWOODY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Recent activities at Dunwoody baking 
school, Minneapolis, include the follow- 
ing: On Oct. 7, the staff and students 
were the guests of the C. Thomas Bak- 
ery, Minneapolis. Tom Williams, pro- 
duction superintendent, conducted them 
on a tour of the plant and discussed 
procedures in operating a bakery to sup- 
ply a retail grocery chain. 

The staff and students also were 
guests of the Gladness Bakery, a large 
wholesale cake plant in Minneapolis. 
Al Loth, sales manager, guided the 
group through the plant and explained 
the many varied processes used. 

On Oct. 14, the group visited the At- 
kinson Milling. Co. H. H. Collier, mill 
superintendent, welcomed the group. and 
conducted them on a tour of the mill. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


rested 
“aetna 


For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


ber of C ce . MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 














GENUINE 
, GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Dallas 
New York 


Mew Orleans 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 
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SNAIL’S CLUB 
* 


* 


Denver Bakery Uses Nove! 
Plan to Conserve Tires 
and Gasoline 


Truck operators can take a tip from 
a Denver wholesale bakery which, to en- 
courage drivers to conserve tires and 
gasoline, inaugurated a “Snail’s Club.” 

A placard bearing the legend, “—Snail’s 
Club. I don’t drive faster than 20 miles 
per hour. Ask me!” appears on the sides 
of the firm’s trucks, arousing much curios- 
ity, and resulting in many questions. 
In answering, of course, the driver ex- 
plains the new delivery regulations, 
speaks proudly of his company’s endeavor 
to help in the conservation program to 
the fullest extent. 

The tire-gas situation can well be used 
as a basis for a different kind of contest 
these days. Today it isn’t speed, it isn’t 
time that must be given first considera- 
tion—it is conservation. Thus a contest 
with a book of war savings stamps or a 
small war bond going to the driver who 
each week has kept his mileage to a 
minimum, has kept his gas consumption 
lowest in proportion to miles covered, 
and has had least tire damage, is in 
order. 

As everyone knows, there are good 
drivers and poor drivers; there are men 
who make pets of their trucks, and men 
who don’t give a hang about them—“I 
don’t own that truck. Let the company 
worry.” Today all drivers should be 
good—a bakery business can’t afford to 
have poor, careless drivers. 

Watch your present drivers. Note 
condition of tires; check on gas con- 
sumption per miles run. If there are 
evidences of an “I should worry: the 
truck isn’t mine” attitude, have a talk 
with the driver, impress upon him the 
need for both patriotic and _ business 
purposes of care as an aid to conserva- 
tion. If he fails to mend his ways, dis- 
charge him, and hire a man who has 
your own and his country’s interests at 
heart. 

Watch, too, for joy-riding drivers. In 
normal times, you may not mind if a 
driver goes a mile or so out of his way 


' each day to look in on his family in mid- 


morning or mid-afternoon, or if a young 
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driver gives a pretty girl a lift home a 
few blocks off his course. 

In normal times you may feel you can 
be lenient, generous, just to keep your 
drivers happy. But these are not normal 
times; it isn’t a question of dollars and 
cents or minutes, but of length of time 
your tires will last, number of business 
miles your gas will last. 

If you suspect a driver of such per- 
sonal use of his truck, have a heart-to- 
heart talk with him. Impress him with 
the fact that at heart you aren’t an old 
crab, an old skinflint, but that you are 
concerned about your delivery problems, 
and so must ask that no extra miles be 
run for the duration—at least of the tire 
and gas scarcity. 
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NEW BAKERY DRIVER WAGES 
PROPOSAL IN PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A new contract 
providing wage increases for 150 bakery 
drivers and 200 garage, stable and plat- 
form workers, has been accepted by 
Local 463 Bakery and Milk Drivers 
Union, AFL, in Philadelphia. Approval 
was given Oct. 14 at a meeting in Moose 
Hall, but the wage provisions in the pact 
must also be approved by the War Labor 
Board before they may become effective. 

Under the pact, wholesale drivers will 
receive an increase of $2.50 a week to a 
salary of $20 and commissions of 7%. 
Retail drivers would receive 1% increase 
in the commision rate to 23%, an esti- 
mated weekly increase of about $3. Both 
classes of workers are guaranteed $38 
weekly. Average increases of 20% are 
granted the inside workers. 

Vacations of two weeks for employees 
of at least three years and one week for 
those with six months to three years’ 
service are also provided. 
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GEORGIA BAKERS COUNCIL TO 
MEET IN ATLANTA, NOV. 11 
Atianta, Ga.—E. P. Cline, Colonial 
Baking Co., Columbus, Ga., president of 
the Georgia Bakers Council, has an- 
nounced that the annual one-day meeting 
of the organization will be held at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 11. The 
meeting will be a wartime conference, 

modeled after the one held last year. 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 


credit structure you have already estab- 
lished. 


w 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


WHEAT RYE ‘ 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. ¥. CINCINNATI, O. 
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REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 
Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 


Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 





After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
! ; WINONA, MINNESOTA 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


a ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














For the baker who cares 
CHEROKEE | <0 sre 
«++». exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLourn MULLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 




















Total War 





(Continued from page 40.) 
their allied suppliers. This may be all 
right. However, please do not expect 
ingredient men always to supply you 
with the necessary information on all 
these ever changing war regulations. 
Their job is to help you with your in- 
gredient needs. They should not be ex- 
pected to be experts on everything. Al- 
lied men have done a great deal for the 
industry and for bakers and bakers’ as- 
sociations. Let’s be fair with them, too. 

Besides, the allied men are in business 
to supply you with the product they sell. 
They must know that product and all 
about it. On the other hand, your na- 
tional associations and your state asso- 
ciations have no ingredients nor any- 
thing so tangible to sell. Your associa- 
tion’s only stock is information and 
service. 

Your associations—both national and 
state—can serve you only if you support 
them and provide them with the staff 
and funds and equipment needed to ob- 
tain the facts and properly reflect them 
to you and for you. Take a pencil today 
and do a bit of figuring. Calculate how 
much it would cost you individually to 
employ a man to supply your individually 
needed information. What you now pay 
or should pay in association dues per 
year would fade into insignificance when 
compared to the cost of individual serv- 
ice. And that individual service would 
not be as effective in innumerable cases. 
Your problems are often the same as 
those of other bakers. The combined 
facts obtained from many bakers make 
a stronger case than the facts submitted 
by only one firm or plant. 
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DISTRICT HEADQUARTERS FOR 
STANDARD BRANDS SET UP 
MiInNEAPOLIs, Minn.—The Twin City 
branch of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
been made district headquarters for Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and northern Michi- 
gan, with Joseph P. Keegan, formerly of 
Chicago, in charge. C. Leon LaCroix 
is assistant district manager. J. M. 
Feist continues as sales manager of the 
yeast division for the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul area. 
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WISCONSIN DUES INCREASED 
Muwavxer, Wis.—A 50% increase in 
dues has been put into effect by the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, following 
recommendation to that effect by direc- 
tors who met during the recent state 
convention to set up an operating budget 
for the fiscal year starting Sept. 1. 
Under the new rules each plant (in- 
cluding one store) formerly paying $10, 
will now be raised to $15, with each ad- 
ditional store, formerly $1, boosted to 
$1.50. Each wholesale route was raised 
from $5 to $7.50, and each house-to- 
house route from $2 to $3 per year. 
Allied membership dues remain un- 

changed. 
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ILLINOIS PAYROLLS GAIN 
Illinois bakery payrolls in July were 
14% higher than a year earlier and 33% 
above average for that month. Average 





weekly earnings of all employees was. 
$31.99, men averaging $37.19 and women - 


$21.87. The number employed increased 
2% in July over a year earlier and the 
total was 7% above average. 
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Chicago New York 
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Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 
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‘MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


_Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Il. 
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further stove production, have in most 
instances also obtained war work. 

Plants must, where possible, be closed 
in areas where labor is scarce or where 
labor is likely to be scarce. Production 
in areas of labor shortage which could 
as well be carried on elsewhere ob- 
structs the war effort. It competes for 
labor with neighboring tank or ship- 
building producers. It is undesirable 
to bring new labor into towns where 
housing and community _ facilities— 
schools, water supplies, sewers, hospitals, 
etc.—cannot take care of more workers 
and their families coming from the out- 
side. Overcrowding, ill health and in- 
efficiency will result unless materials crit- 
ical in the war effort are used to pro- 
vide more housing and expand all the 
facilities that must go with it. Rather, 
we are seeking the advice and help of 
organized labor and government war 
agencies in arranging the effective trans- 
fer of workers released by closed plants 
to war industries with minimum hard- 
ship and dislocation. 

In selecting nucleus plants we must 
also prefer the plants whose operations 
minimize the burdens on the transpor- 
tation and power systems and particu- 
larly on those parts of these systems 
that are already overloaded. 

By way of illustration of the opera- 
tion of some of these considerations, I 
might cite the pulp and paper industry. 
In ordinary times the pulp and paper 
industry ships a great deal of pulp pro- 
duced in the Pacific Northwest to the 
East for processing. This long conti- 
nental haul of pulp and paper over 
heavily trafficked roads from the Pa- 
cific Coast must be reduced as much as 
possible. In addition, the need for labor 
in war industries in the Pacific North- 
west area is a growing consideration in 
the selection of nucleus plants. Labor 
in the woods can provide us with saw 
logs or pulp logs. For some of its 
labor the pulp and paper industry com- 
petes with shipbuilding and aircraft. 

When there is conflict between vari- 
ous considerations affecting concentra- 
tion, we must decide which are the nar- 
rowest bottlenecks and relieve them 
first. After consultation with those 
competent to advise on all these aspects 
of the problem, the War Production 
Board will decide upon the list of plants 
to be kept in production. 

Each concentration plan must be de- 
signed with particular objectives in mind 
and in the light of the peculiar nature 
of each industry. The problems arising 
from mere size and location of the 1,600 
plants in the farm machinery and equip- 
ment industry are very different from 
those in the sugar refining industry 
where there are only two dozen plants. 
The concentration plans for the various 
industries must fall into many differ- 
ent patterns. 

In this brief outline of the way the 
problem has emerged and the considera- 
tions which must be taken into account 
in determining concentration programs, 
I have mentioned only those things which 
are now clear. The magnitude of the 
task cannot be judged today because it 
depends on the events of the future. 
We already have a manpower problem, 
but unlike many other countries at war, 
we do not yet face an immediate and 
Serious over-all manpower shortage. 
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Should such a shortage appear, we shall 
have to pay considerably more attention 
to the quantity of labor required for 
the production of a given quantity of 
product. Concentrated production, by 
keeping plants operating at a fairly high 
percentage of capacity, is more econom- 
ical of labor than production carried on 
in more plants, each operating at a fair- 
ly low rate. 

Even when a plant has been selected 
as one of those to continue turning out 
its customary product it cannot be pro- 
tected from the vicissitudes of war any 
more than munitions plants. Materials 
shortages may occur. Labor and trans- 
portation shortages may spread and in- 
crease. But concentration of produc- 
tion will reduce the pressures on the 
firms continuing to make civilian-type 
products. Furthermore, the War Pro- 
duction Board will make every possible 
effort to see that nucleus plants are able 
to produce what is required. The ma- 
terials and labor necessary for essential 
production will be made available. But 
decisions as to what products and what 
quantities of each are essential will un- 
doubtedly change. We shall probably 
find it necessary to follow concentration 
with further concentration in some in- 
dustries. Some previously selected nu- 
cleus firms must then be closed. But 
we may also be compelled to reopen 
closed plants. We can plan ahead only 
as far as we can see. 

The concentration of production pre- 
sents very serious problems as to the 
fate of the closed plants. The commit- 
tee is deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem, at the same time recognizing that 
it is part of a larger problem beyond 
the scope of the War Production Board. 
We have not yet found any satisfactory 
plan, but I will outline the problem as 
we see it. 

‘If we close plants, we must decide 
what steps should be taken to insure 
that valuable productive resources shall 
not be allowed to disintegrate. But 
we cannot merely pension off everyone 
in a concentrate industry. We all know 
that there are plants and organizations 
in most industries which are not valu- 
able enough to be preserved at any 
great cost. In these days their greatest 
value may lie in the scrap they can 
provide. Yet it is extremely difficult 
to make decisions in particular cases. 
There are also industries in which we 
would all agree that facilities should be 
converted as quickly as possible and 
play an active part in the war effort. 

But+there will remain facilities which, 
so far as we can see at present, cannot 
easily be diverted to war production. 
Yet they may be required later if we 
need increased output from the indus- 
try. The demand for the product of 
the industry for war purposes may in- 
crease, or we may find it necessary to 
increase our exports or our civilian sup- 
plies. Even if no increased demands 
are likely to appear, we must often 
preserve equipment to provide replace- 
ment parts for equipment in running 
plants or it may be necessary later to 
move machinery from closed to running 
plants. 

In these ways we can keep to a min- 
imum the demand for scarce materials 
to maintain production in concentrated 
industries. We may need buildings in 
which to store supplies, to house train- 
ing programs, and for a number of 
other similar purposes. These problems 
are of course not peculiar to concen- 
trated industries. There is much senti- 

(Continued on page 69.) 
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Now that Heide Genuine Almond Paste and Heide 
Macaroon Paste are down substantially in price— 





due to the drop in the price of almonds—we are 
certain you will want to resume the exclusive use 
of these superior Heide products in your baking. 










Ask your jobber about the new low prices today. 


HENRY HEIDE 
INCORPORATED 


Spring, Hudson and Vandam Sts. 
New York, N. Y. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off. 


Genuine Almond Paste 


and 


Heide Macaroon Paste 


assure better quality pastries, better tasting pastries 
and thoroughly pleased customers. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 

economical, dependable. Get the facts 

AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 
221 MW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 





NET WEJGHT 
iso 


DAIRYLEA 


Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


* 
A Quality Product 
a, for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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A Petersen Oven Sacsien 
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eer will be glad to make 


a thorough inspection of your Petersen Oven. He will 
help keep your ovens baking at top efficiency. Write to 
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Man Power 





(Continued from page 22.) 
tifies the registrant of his classification, 
a Form 59. 

There are 10 days after Form 59 is 
mailed by the local board to the employer 
during which the employer can appeal 
the registrant’s case. 

The registrant will not be ordered to 
report for induction during this 10-day 
period. 

In order to take an appeal the em- 
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ployer simply has to sign his name to 
Form 59 which he has received, and re- 
turn it to the local board; or in case 
the Form 59 is not received from the 
local board, any written request will have 
full value to make such an appeal effec- 
tive. 

When Form 59 is returned by the em- 
ployer the appeal procedure becomes 
automatic. 

All necessary forms are available at 
the local board in the employer’s imme- 
diate vicinity or at the office of the State 
Director of Selective Service. 

If the local board and the appeal board 


deny the appeal for the occupational de- 
ferment of a key man, the employer 
may then bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the State Director at the State 
Selective Service headquarters, with the 
request that the case be reopened or 
appealed by him to the President. 


DEFINITE DUTY 


A double duty rests upon the employer. 
He should personally know what his man- 
power situation is. He should not leave 
the job to a minor employee to decide 
who is necessary. The employer who 
delegates the task of filing a request 
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for deferment to a clerk, the executive 
who does not make a complete inventory 
of his whole plant today, is negligent. 
Likewise, the employer who files requests 
for deferment of men who can be re- 
placed by women, or others, is keeping 
reinforcements out of an army which is 
battling for us all. The employer en- 
gaged in essential war production who 
has been required to greatly expand his 
plant and who then fails to request de- 
ferment for his key men is also negligent. 

A good rule to follow: Don’t ask defer- 
ments for any men who can be replaced 
by training another individual not likely 
to be eligible soon for service in the 
armed forces. 

Make an inventory, request deferment 
for any man whose immediate going into 
the armed services would retard produc- 
tion of vital war material or other serv- 
ices essential to the war effort, or who 
is needed to maintain national health, 
safety and interest. 

Only when an employee is working in 
a critical occupation within an essential 
industry should a Form 42A be filed 
for his temporary occupational defer- 
ment. 

MAKE REPLACEMENTS 

Yes, an inventory within a man’s own 
plant is called for; also an appraisal and 
analysis of the manpower in the com- 
munity. There is many a man over 45, 
or a man physically handicapped, or a 
woman who can do the job of the 23- 
year-old boy who took a 12 weeks’ course 
at a learn-quick school. 

There are not more than 60,000,000 
people in this country who are capable 
of effective productive effort. These men 
and women represent our total manpower 
available to win the war. They must do 
everything that must be done in a total 
war; maintain transportation, communi- 
cations and utility systems, maintain pub- 
lic services, grow food for ourselves and 
our allies, mine the metals and produce 
the raw materials, fabricate and produce 
the amount of consumers goods necessary 
to maintain even a restricted national 
life and the supplies, weapons and muni- 
tions of war; also most of all they must 
provide the men who land on strange 
shores in far places, the men who carry 
the fight to the enemy on a multitude 
of far-flung frontiers. The rest of the 
population who mine raw materials and 
produce the weapons with which these 
men fight must be a self-disciplined team 
working in unity. The individual per- 
sonal convenience, comfort or pleasure, 
or the convenience and ordinary leisurely 
replacement programs of the employer. 
will have to be given progressively less 
consideration as the war gets tougher and 
the casualty lists grow. — 

When we hear of the big armies we 
are going to raise, we must all remem- 
ber that it takes at least five men or 
women to produce what they eat, use, 
fight with, and wear. With less than 60,- 
000,000 availables in this country, those 
figures are worth deep consideration. 
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KROGER SALES STILL GAIN 

Cincinnati, On10.—Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. reports sales of $29,728,952 
for the tenth four-week period of 1942, 
a 22% gain over the sales reported for 
the similar period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for 1942 aggregated $285,241,- 
262 or 5% above the $225,806,379 in 1941, 
the company said, in noting a 17% in- 
crease in the retail food index in the last 
12 months. 
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At Every Meal You Hear 


“PLEASE PASS THE BREAD” 


You Can Make It Perfect with 
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THE BURDEN OF “PAPER WORK” 


Toronto, ONT.—Flour millers and feed manufacturers in Canada are finding the 
burden of documentation imposed upon them by government regulations, restrictions" 


and questionnaires almost more than they can bear. 


The cost in the way of extra 


office help adds definitely to the general cost of producing the goods concerned and 
in some cases has wiped out the small profits that ceilings imposed before this. new 


expense item came into being. 


It is hard for the average person in business to imagine what possible benefit 


these returns in documentary form can be to Ottawa. 


So far as it goes the in- 


formation demanded has no particular significance in relation to control of prices 
or distribution and the general supposition is that no use will ever be made of the 


facts and figures assembled in this way. 


There can be no objection to furnishing all necessary information about the 
operations of these trades, where this will make for efficiency in the administration 


of laws and regulations arising out of the war. 


That part of the situation is meet- 





ing with perfect acqui but 


sary multiplication of questions and docu- 


ments is creating the feeling mentioned. Parallel with the effort to systematize and 
perfect control of prices and distribution there is throughout all mill offices in Can- 
ada an ernest desire on their own account to get rid of unnecessary costs down to 


the smallest of such items. 


But, when the government itself set the bad example of 


forcing waste on industry the reaction ir the minds of business men is more than dis- 


couraging. i 


Experience may be expected to bring improvement in this particular feature of 
wartime control as it is known in Canada. No conscientious officials in Ottawa would 
attempt to defend inexcusable waste, so anything can be done through the channels 
of trade journalism to hasten reform then what has now been said herein will have 


done Canadian millers concerned a valuable turn. 


A.H.B. 








Maple Leaf Milling Company 
Reports One of Its Best Years 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of .. 


shareholders of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was held in Toronto on Oct. 28, 
with the president, D. C. MacLachlan, in 
the chair. As will be seen from the fig- 
ures hereunder this company had a good 
year, one of the best in its history. Op- 
erating profits were greater than in any 
preceding period with the-result that the 
financial showing benefited materially. 
In presenting the report Mr. MacLachlan 
said: 

“The substantial improvement in earn- 
ings was due to the continuation of a 
large export volume of flour business and 
the general high tempo of business in the 
domestic market. In common with other 
industries, however, the company was 
faced during the year with many unusual 
problems, arising out of the series of 
price control measures inaugurated by 
the government. 

“The institution of price ceilings on 
the sale of flour and other products in 
the domestic market adversely affected 
the profit margin during the latter part 
of the year because it was impossible to 
recover the higher cost of the basic 
materials in many instances. The cost 
of production also increased sharply dur- 
ing the year, which increase was not re- 
coverable. Nevertheless, the industry rec- 
ognizes these control measures as being 
necessary to prevent disastrous inflation 
and Maple Leaf Milling has co-operated 
with the authorities to the fullest possi- 
ble extent. 

“Substantial progress has been made 


in the reduction of debt under the plan 
of reconstruction adopted in 1939, 
which obligates the company to apply any 
working capital in excess of $1,750,000 in 
making annual sinking funds payments 
on the outstanding bonds and deferred 
bank loans. During the year just ended 
these payments amounted to $94,188 in 
respect of deferred bank loans and $219,- 
772 for the retirement of outstanding 
bonds, resulting in the redemption and 


URGES THE EATING 
OF MORE BREAD 


WINNIPEG, MANn.—Trade Minister 
MacKinnon, on his return to Ottawa 
last week from a visit to western 
Canada, suggested that Canadians 
should increase their consumption of 
bread and other flour products. This 
could make an important contribution 
to decreasing the heavy stocks of 
grain, he said. 





cancellation of bonds having a par value 
of $285,500. Further sinking fund pay- 
ments are now due and will be paid im- 
mediately, $170,608 to be paid in cash 
in reduction of bank loans and $398,085 
for the redemption of bonds. In antici- 
pation of these sinking fund payments 
the company purchased and held at July 
81 bonds having a par value of $402,500. 

“Your company’s financial position is 
thus being considerably improved and 


the success of the plan fully justifies the 
sacrifices made by shareholders.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
Year ended July 31 
1942 1941 
Operating profit .... $1,664,122 $1,248,531 
Invest. income ...... 28,225 22,67 





$1,692,347 $1,271,209 











Bond interest ....... 132,905 138,615 
Depreciation ........ 425,000 300,000 
Invert. FOS. ...ccsees 200,000 100,000 
Pensions .......ceees 36,7860  ceonco 
Loss sale invest...... S.308 ss sbedee 
WOES. -c02 cs cicoscece 542,000 400,000 

Net year’s profit .. $353,369 $332,594 

ASSETS 

CMe ccccvcccccccess $70,149 $82,772 
Dom. Canada bonds... __...... 263,750 
Receivables ........- 1,496,288 3,645,296 
Inventories ........+ 3,000,420 2,919,567 
BanaGry .nccccccccccs 220,287 293,159 
Other invest, (a) ... 162,236 112,202 

Total current (b). 4,949,380 7,316,746 
Shares con’d co.’s.... 1,750,160 1,750,160 
Fixed, less dep....... 3,776,970 4,064,002 
Leases, etc. ......... 300,000 1,000,000 

Total assets ...... $10,776,509 $14,130,908 


(a) Includes mortgages, exchange seats 
and properties acquired, held for sale. (b) 
As defined by the trust deed securing the 
company’s bonds. 











LIABILITIES 

July 31, 42 July 31, ’41 

Bank loans ......... $650.699 .$1.625.857 
POURS FOG. cccccccsees 204,844 2,590,291 
Payables ° 995.330 519,861 
Accrued taxes ...... 937,057 582,377 
Accrued bond int.... 21,675 23,102 
Total current ..... $2,809,605 $5,341,489 
Def. bank loans .... 1,872,112 1,966,300 
Funded debt ....... 3,932,500 4,412,500 
Capital stock ....... 1,517,579 1,517,581 
PPP ee 644,714 893,038 
Total Wad. o6ccacs $10,776,509 $14,130,908 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LAKE OF THE WOODS MEETING 

MonTreaL, Que.—The annual meeting 
of Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
was held in Montreal on Oct..28. _ Nor- 
man J. Dawes was elected to the board 
of directors. Brigadier F. S. Meighen, 
president of the company, told share- 
holders that, while not making any prom- 
ises, he was hopeful the company would 
make a good showing next year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MACARONI BUSINESS GOOD 

MontTreaL, Que.—Catelli Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., manufacturer of macaroni, 
spaghetti, etc., is officially reported to 
be doing some exporting, and domestic 
business is better than in normal times. 
While the company may not be making 
as much money as under peace-time con- 
ditions, it hopes to be able to pay divi- 
dends on the preferred. 
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AUSTRALIAN FLOUR PREFERRED 
IN COLONY OF MOZAMBIQUE 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Johannesburg recently 
visited Lourenco Marques for the pur- 
pose of making an investigation of the 
market for flour in that city. Conditions 
in Lourenco Marques are characteristic 
of the whole of the colony of Mozam- 
bique (Portuguese East Africa). An- 
nual imports of flour into the colony 
average about 7,280 metric tons of which 
by far the greater proportion comes 
from Australia with lesser quantities 
from Canada, British India and the 


United States. In 1941 imports totaled . 


7,691 tons, of which Australia supplied 
5,909, Canada 1,180, India 842 and Unit- 
ed States 177. 

Australian flour enjoys a preference 


among bakers mostly because it is cheap- 
er, but it is also liked for its easier 
working qualities. Bakers are satisfied, 
however, that a blend of the two flours 
gives the best results. Canadian flour is 
normally about $1 per 100 Ibs dearer 
than Australian. Bakers have stated 
they would be glad to use a greater per- 
centage of Canadian flour in the mixture 
if it were not so expensive. On occasion 
when the price has permitted flour im- 
porters say that the use of Canadian flour 
has reached as high as 50% in common 
mixing practice: Owing to shortage of 
shipping space little Canadian and no 
Australian flour has arrived since early 
this year. Authorities arranged for a 
shipment of 5,000 tons from Argentina. 
This flour is being accepted by bakers 
as comparable with Australian flour. 

The commissioner states that Canadian 
top patents have proved a necessity for 
strengthening the soft wheat flour used 
by bakers but any future increase in de- 
mand depends solely on price. 
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WESTERN CANADA’S HARVEST 
RAPIDLY NEARS COMPLETION 

Winnirec, Man.—Harvesting in west- 
ern Canada is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The work can now be considered 
finished in all sections except the north- 
western portion of Saskatchewan and 
the northern sections of Alberta that lie 
south of Edmonton and the main line of 
the C.N.R. In these areas about 15% 
of the crop remains to be threshed, but 
another week of good weather will see 
it completed. 

Snow fell in some parts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan at the close of last 
week and temperatures began dropping. 
It is very doubtful if much more land 
will be plowed this fall. 

The movement of grain from farms to 
country elevators is on a good scale with 
the daily total of wheat and coarse grains 
combined well in excess of 3,000,000 bus. 
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“CANADA APPROVED” PROGRAM 
PROMOTED BY GOVERNMENT 
Toronto, Ont.—A pamphlet on vita- 
min B white flour and bread has been 
published by the Dominion departments 
of agriculture and pensions and national 
health for distribution in Canada. The 
co-operation of Canadian flour mills has 
been asked in the distribution of this 
booklet. Apparently the government de- 
partments concerned have decided that 
an educational program of this kind is 
required to popularize and increase con- 
sumption of “Canada Approved” flour 
and bread. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORT SALES 

Export sales of Canadian wheat 
reached more than 1,000,000 bus last 
week. The United Kingdom was the 
biggest buyer, but small lots were also 


taken by Eire and Portugal. All of 


the wheat was said to be Nos. 1 and 2 
northern. Eire was in the market for 
400,000 bus of oats. 
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“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 


CONDUCTED BY C. F. G. RAIKES 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 








New Regulations Govern Feed 
Manufacturers in Great Britain 


Lonpon, Enc.—A new government or- 
der for the regulation and manufacture 
of feedingstuffs came into force at the 
beginning of October, controlling the 
manufacture of all feedingstuffs except 
those produced as by-products in the 
manufacture of human food or of arti- 
cles for industrial purposes. It pro- 
vides that, except under license, no per- 
son may manufacture animal feeding- 
stuffs, other than the by-products men- 
tioned, and controls the quantity and 
type of compound and mixed feeding- 
stuffs that may be produced for live- 


stock feeding. 
The licenses to be obtained are either 
general or individual. The general 


license allows any person to manufac- 


ture a total of not more than 40 tons 
in any one month or 250 tons a year 
of certain feedingstuffs, namely: proc- 
essed cereals and compound and mixed 
feedingstuffs, providing he was manu- 
facturing such feedingstuffs immediate- 
ly prior to Sept. 1, 1941; gristed cereals; 
licensed concentrates, subject to a max- 
imum of 10 tons a month, or 100 tons a 
year; animal proteins, subject—except in 
the case of dried blood—to a maximum 
of five tons a month or 50 tons a year; 
dog and cat foods, subject to a maximum 
of 10 tons a month or 100 tons a year; 
chaffed or chopped hay and _ straw; 
boiled or concentrated kitchen waste; 
boiled slaughterhouse offals; dried grass. 

For any feedingstuffs other than these 
an individual license must be obtained. 





Eire Pays High Price for Bread; 
Flour on 100% Extraction Basis 


Lonpox, Enc.—On Sept. 14 the price 
of flour in Eire was advanced from 52s 
6d to 60s per 280 lbs. Were it not for 
the subsidy of £2,000,000 per annum al- 
lowed by the state towards the cost of 
producing flour the price would be 71s 
6d per 280 lbs. This would mean that 
bread would cost Is 8d (30c) per 4 lbs, 
delivered, but as it is the price is 1s 1d 
(26c) per 4 Ibs. This is very high as 
compared with the price of bread in 
Great Britain,. where, even with the 
recent rise in price it is only 9d (18c) 
per 4 lbs. 

The flour being produced in Eire is 
100% extraction, required by a regula- 
tion which has been in. force for several 
months. There is no prospect of the 


government’s allowing any other sort 
of flour to be produced. 

Figures on the Eire wheat crop this 
year are not yet available, but the 
farmers sowed 121,400 acres more wheat 
than last year, and as conditions for 
the crop have been normal it is believed 
that supplies will be sufficient for the 
next 12 months. As a result of the 
better position in regard to wheat sup- 
plies the Eire Department of Agricul- 
ture has withdrawn restrictions placed 
on the serving of bread or other wheaten 
foods in restaurants and catering estab- 
lishments generally, as well as at sub- 
scription dances, race meetings, sports 
meetings, whist or bridge drives, and 
other social events. 





A Chance Meeting ... 





London Flour Importer and Canadian 
Miller on a Wheat Farm in Britain 


Lonpon, Ene.—Charles H. Pillman, of 
Pillman & Phillips, London, besides be- 
ing a flour importer and a flour sales- 
man, is a farmer, owning and working 
a small farm not far from London. 
When the time came for cutting his 
crops he needed extra help. Taking 
advantage of the government’s offer to 


farmers to use soldiers for gathering in | 


the harvest, he applied to a Canadian 
camp in the vicinity for a team of 
workers. His application brought a 
Canadian officer to his home to make 
the necessary arrangements. The officer 
turned out to be Captain R. Clemis, of 
the Ellison Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Lethbridge, Alta. His connection with 
the mill came out in course of conversa- 
tion when he said: 

“I have been selling flour all my life.” 

To this Mr. Pillman replied: 


“So have I.” 

Mutual introductions followed between 
the two fellow salesmen and they began 
talking of flour and flour milling. Cap- 
tain Clemis’ father is general manager 
of the Ellison company, which did a 
considerable export business in Scotland 
in pre-war days. 

Charles H. Pillman, besides being a 
Canadian flour importer, also has a close 
personal link with Canada, as his wife 
is the daughter of the late G. V. Has- 
tings, founder of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and he has 
visited. Canada on several occasions. His 
firm has acted as. agent for, theLake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., in Eon- 
don, Liverpool and Bristol, .for many 
years. 

Mr. Pillman’s comment about the team 
of five to eight Canadian soldiers, which 


Captain Clemis sent to help with the 
harvest, was that they worked excel- 
lently and that the carrying and stack- 
ing were done with speed and efficiency. 
He further said they thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves and he certainly en- 
joyed being with them. 
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NO CEREALS FOR DISTILLING 

Lonpon, Enc.—An announcement has 
been made by the Ministry of Food that 
no cereals will be available for grain 
whisky distilling or malt whisky distil- 
ling during the coming season. Malt 
distillers, however, will be allowed to 
complete their 1942 quotas and to ac- 
quire the small quantity of barley need- 
ed for the purpose. It will be neces- 
sary to restrict production to a limited 
number of distilleries regarding which 
arrangements are at present under dis- 
cussion between the industry and the 
ministries concerned. It is stated that 
large stocks of whisky are normally 
carried in bond, and though supplies 
have fallen since the outbreak of war, 
due to the curtailment of production 
during earlier years, the present rate 
of release for home consumption will 
not be affected by this further restric- 
tion on output. Whisky retails at 25s 
($6 at normal exchange) per bottle and 
upwards, and is very much of a luxury 
these days. 
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BIG BRITISH HARVEST SAVES 
1,000,000 TONS OF SHIPPING 
Lonvon, Enc.—Harvesting in England 
is now completed and the wheat crop is 
likely to rank as the greatest in living 
memory, especially in respect to yield per 
acre. There is rarely any complaint as 
to the quality of the crop and the barley 
crop was also heavy, although quality 
and condition show some variation. It 
is estimated that British farmers have 
saved _ 1,000,000 tons of shipping by 
growing 5% more food per acre, and now 
the Minister of Agriculture is appealing 
to them to extend their wheat acreage 
by 25%. 
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DEATH OF F. P. EASTWOOD 

Lonvon, Enc.—F. P. Eastwood, an 
old and much respected member of the 
London flour import trade, died on Oct. 
2 after a long illness. He was formerly 
a partner in the firm of Barton, Hen- 
derson & Co., London, which went out 
of business some years ago, and latterly 
had been associated, as a salesman, with 
Pillman & Phillips, London. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 
WHEAT IN TRANSIT REPORTED 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports stocks of 
Canadian wheat in store or in transit 
in North America on Oct. 22 at 487,- 
517,999 bus, compared with 428,510,664 
a week earlier and 496,682,840 on the 
corresponding date of 1941. Wheat in 


Canadian positions amounted to 418,- 
209,874 bus, the balance of 19,308,125 
being in the United States. From Aug. 
1 to Oct. 22 farmers’ marketings totaled 


AMERICAN DISHES FOR 
AMERICAN SERVICE MEN 


Lonpon, ENG.—It is not easy to 
be hospitable these days with food 
so strictly rationed, but there are 
many British households that have 
opened their doors to the American 
Service men now encamped in our 
midst. 

Ways and means can be found of 
serving light refreshments and in 
order to help housewives who offer 
such hospitality the Ministry of Food 
has prepared a number of recipes— 
adapted to available ingredients—of 
typical American dishes. 

Practical demonstrations of how to 
prepare these dishes are given at the 
various Food Advice Centers, espe- 
cially in towns in which there are 
many Americans. Some bakers and 
confectioners also have made a point 
of providing American confectionery 
for our American visitors. 

vy 
A CITY’S BUMPER CROP 


Lonpon, ENG.—In “digging for vic- 
tory” the experiment of the Edin- 
burgh Corporation of growing food 
in parks and recreation grounds has 
met with outstanding success. About 
220 acres are under cultivation and 
the yield of grain and other crops 
this year has exceeded all previous 
records. 





71,977,029 bus as against 82,056,278 in 
the corresponding period of previous 
crop year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





A VISITOR IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—George E. Goldie, 
Redlands, Cal., whom many Canadian 
millers will remember as an active fig- 
ure in the Ontario trade during and 
before the last world war, arrived in 
Toronto last week on a visit to relatives 
and friends here. In those spacious 
early-century days when Ontario had 
several hundred prosperous country mills 
making both hard and soft wheat flour 
for home and foreign customers the 
Goldies were among the foremost in that 
trade. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——~ 


CAR LOADING DATE CHANGED 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trans- 
port commissioner has postponed the ef- 
fective date of his recent order regard- 
ing loading of freight cars to Nov. 30. 
When the order was first issued the 
effective date was Nov. 1. This will 
give some relief to shippers of flour 
and feeds for which the new minimum 
car loading weight is 60,000 lbs instead 
of 50,000. 
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How Los Angeles Bakers Meet War Problems 
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By H. D. Pease, U. S. Dept of Commerce 


HE bread and bakery products in- 

dustry in the Los Angeles district 
has not escaped the effects of changed 
war conditions. New problems have 
arisen, and new methods and practices 
are being evolved to meet them. In this 
industry, fourth largest in the Los An- 
geles industrial area, the value of prod- 
ucts amounted to $36,504,969 for 1939, 
according to census data. 








The outlook for the baking industry is 
more promising than other businesses. 
The local situation is fairly well summed 
up by one of its leaders, who stated 
at a recent meeting of the Los Angeles 
Trade Association Executives: “I would 
say the baking industry today is very 
fortunate, that relatively we are not 
curtailed as much as we were in the 
last war. We don’t have wheatless days; 





and although ‘business as usual’ is out, 
we are able to maintain our business.” 
A statement of some of the solutions 
which the industry has been able to work 
out may provide a guide for others. 
The wholesale baker has been faced 
with several worries. One of the most 
serious has to do with transportation. 
There are approximately 500 bread 
routes extending like the spokes of a 


7 


Research Chemist, in our Labora- 
tory, making Vitamin B, assay with 
thiochrome apparatus. We use 
both the thiochrome and fermen- 
tation methods for vitamin assays. 
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wheel from Los Angeles to the outlying 
communities. The average route has 
from 30 to 65 “stops” or outlets. Each 
“stop” customarily received two deliy- 
eries a day. But that is all out nov, 
ODT regulations changed this by elim. 
inating all call-backs, second trips, ang 
special deliveries. 

Today the wholesaler is on a five-day 
delivery basis. Delivery on Thursday 
has been discontinued. This change re. 
quires three nights of heavy production, 
instead of more level production spread 
over the week, resulting in additional 
costs for overtime work. The plan has 
the 100% co-operation of the wholesale 
bread bakers. 

Prior to adoption of the plan, some 
of the larger establishments bclieved 
that necessary economies in transporta- 
tion could be effected without changing 
over from the customary six-day de- 
livery to the present five-day schedule. 
For example, it was felt that a cut in 


* territories could meet the required say- 


ings in mileage and rubber consumption. 
Although this difference of opinion ex- 
isted, the decision of the majority was 
accepted in a co-operative, democratic 
spirit by all members of the in«ustry, 
and the five-day service is now in op- 
eration. 

Coincident with this change, wholesale 
bakers of pies and cakes reduced their 
“normal deliveries of four or five times 
a week to only two or three times a 
week. There has been a slight increase 
in the amount of returned or stale mer- 
chandise. 

EMPLOYEE DEMANDS 


A difficult problem for the wholesale 
baking group has come from the de- 
mands of employees. A deadlock de- 
veloped over the wage issue. It was 
finally submitted to arbitration. The 
arbitrator’s decision provided for an 
increase of 10c an hour for all job 
classifications in the production depart- 
ment. 

A spokesman for the wholesalers stat- 
ed the industry is in the position of 
either meeting demands of employees 
or losing workers to war industries. Un- 
til recently, at least, few skilled workers 
in the industry have quit for war work. 
Labor turnover has been mainly among 
the semiskilled and unskilled help 

As yet, there has been comparatively 
little use of women workers in whole- 
sale baking establishments. On_ the 
whole, employment shortage is not seri- 
ous, though it is expected to become 
more so as the exigencies of war place 
greater demands on the available supply 
of manpower. 

Another “squeeze” which the industry 
faced results. from the fact that, while 
the wages as well as the price of ‘our 
and other baking ingredients have in- 
creased, the retail price is frozen under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 
Discount and pricing policies pursued 
in the past, together with severe com- 
petition, have pushed the price of bread 
in Los Angeles to a level lower ‘han 
that in any other major city on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Just how the wholesale bakers will 
make out remains to be seen. While it 
was reported that some were losing 
money, others believe that the probicms 
will eventually be solved. Admitt«dly, 
the larger organizations will be hard 
pressed to find further operating econ 
mies to offset the higher costs. 


RETAIL BAKER’S POSITION 
The retail baking industry has many 
(Continued on page 77.) 
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Our Best Friends Are Bakers 


Several scores of them who regularly buy, and 
for many years have bought, “AMERICAN 
- The ADMIR AL” EAGLE” of their own free choice just because 

they like it better.—performance, economy, value, 
loaf out-turn and bread quality. 


Also for Economy 


Te H-D Lee FlourMillg ®. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 


Trade-Mark Registered 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener 
SNOW WHITE STORIES.—When itive hand mills of Homer’s time, and RIGHTLY EXPLAINING ENRICH- 


we were too young to know any better 
some one told us how sugar came to 
be white. It all happened when a barn- 
yard hen who hadn’t been careful to 
scrape her feet wandered into the pantry 
and stepped into a pan of brown sugar. 
Shortly afterward her footsteps dis- 
closed to the astonished 
housewife as pure white impressions 
outlined against the dark background 
of the rest of the sweetening. The 
moral, of course, is not that the hen 
didn’t wipe her feet, but that she 
dragged in something capable of bleach- 
ing the sugar. Chemists will understand 
this—we don’t. Chemistry was one of 
the subjects we were not better in than 
we were in something else. 

What reminds us of all this is a bump 
of curiosity displayed concerning the 
origin of white flour by Mr. B. S. At- 
kinson, senior vice president (retired) 
of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Co. Mr. Atkinson thinks he read in a 
- ladies’ journal, some 20 to 25 years 
ago, that flour changed from brown to 
white in a more or less similarly for- 
tuitous if not magic manner. This is 
the story as he remembers and tells it: 

“It was said a certain London so- 
ciety man, desiring to pay off his social 
obligations, and then as now society 
people often acquired considerable sat- 
isfaction by doing something different, 
conceived the idea of having everything 
to match at a forthcoming dinner he 
was planning; decorations to match 
table linen, food to match also. He 
ran into difficulty when he reached the 
item of bread. Being acquainted with 
a certain Hungarian miller in London, 
he sought his aid. The miller under- 
took to and did produce white flour 
by a very crude process. 

“As you may well imagine the dinner 
was an outstanding success; and white 
bread set London society by the ears, 
as a result of which the Hungarian 
miller was swamped with orders for 
white flour. Thereupon he set about 
filling the demand, and invented the 
roller process, which I understand is 
still the basis for the production of 
flour. My memory is not clear, but I 
think the article gave approximate date 
—at least the year—and perhaps the 
name of the giver of the dinner and 
maybe the miller. I am unable to locate 
this article now. Can you confirm this 
story and supply the missing details, 
such as dates and names?” 

Mr. Atkinson accounts for -his curi- 
osity as growing out of his present 
hobby, which is cooking. The legend 
of snow white flour as he has heard it 
is unfamiliar to us. We can only say 
to Mr. Atkinson that flour has been as 
white as man could make it ever since 
there were women grinding at the prim- 


themselves 


that the tombs of the Egyptian kings 
bear pictorial evidence that flour was 
commonly sieved 5,000 years ago. The 
adjective almost invariably applied to 
flour or bread in the Homeric poems is 
leukos, which means “bright,” “white.” 

Richard Bennett, dean of flour mill- 
ing historians, says that the earliest 
record of the invention of rollers dates 
vaguely to the year 1651, when they 
were used for feed grinding. There is 
evidence that the principle was em- 
ployed a century later. In 1753 Isaac 
Wilkinson, the English ironmaster who 
built the first all-metal boat, obtained 
a patent for the invention of “a new 
sort of cast metallick rolls for crushing, 


MENT.—Seldom do those who carry the 
modernized gospels of nutrition to the 
people explain bread enrichment without 
garbling it in some way (often with ma- 
licious intent) or tangling it all up with 
whole wheat or its attendant supersti- 
tions; almost never do official govern- 
ment spokesmen present it save as an 
anti-climax to their emphasis upon whole 
wheat products. A very pretty orchid, 
therefore, is due to Pauline Rawley, food 
and household editor of the Fawcett wom- 
en’s magazines. She is the author of a 
victory food lesson booklet in which she 
asks and answers the question, “Know 
What Enriched Means?” Thus: 
“Recent developments in the food field 


“The enrichment of white bread doesn’t 

change the taste any, and it doesn’t add 
any more calories. It’s the same good 
bread you have always eaten; the only 
difference is that it now contains an ex- 
tra share of vitamins and minerals. This 
is also true of enriched cereals. 
- “So remember that word enriched, and 
look for it every time you are shopping. 
You will find it on many breads, flour 
bags and cereals (although not on every 
brand). Enriched means more 
tional value for your money.” 

Nothing here about millers “robbing 
the wheat.” No implication that the 
white bread of yesterday was all wrong— 

_on the contrary, it was good bread. No 
invidious and unfair comparisons. Just 


nutri- 

















At the left is the book-plate which 
has been used since ancient times to 
keep the volumes reposing in THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER’s home office 
library from walking off on two legs. 
We had often wondered how it came 
to be as it is. No contemporary ar- 
tist, it seemed to us, would have done 
a thing quite like that. We thought 
it must have a model somewhere in 
remote antiquity. And so it has, as 
we discovered the other day when we 
were poring through Bennett and EI- 
ton’s half-century-old four - volume 
“History of Corn Milling.” At the 
right is that model, which turns out to 
have been originally a trade label used 
by Andrew Miller, an Edinburgh book- 
seller. It is recorded in a copy of a 
theological exposition printed for him 
at Rouen in 1506. 








flattening, bruising or grinding malt, 
oats, beans or any kind of grain and 
sugar-canes.” Two similar patents fol- 
lowed in the same century. They were 
the germ, says Bennett, of the actual 
process of grinding by which more than 
half a century later (second and third 
decades) Hungarian millers made the 
quality of their flour famous through- 
out the world. These flours were con- 
sidered excellent not so much because 
they were produced upon rollers as be- 
cause they were made by the gradual 
reduction process. About this there was 
nothing new in the roller milling era, 
for the principle of “high” grinding had 
been in use in France before the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It was grad- 
ual reduction, not the roller, that made 
flour whiter. 

Of course history may be. all. wrong, 
and the truth may reside in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s society note. We must suspend 
judgment until that document comes to 
light. (Perhaps—it finally occurs to us 
—our research should be pointed into a 
neighboring alley—the history of bleach- 
ing.) 


bring up another question about carbo- 
hydrates which it is to your advantage 
to know. One of these*8teps forward 
is the enrichment of white bread, flour 
and cereals. 


“Are you completely familiar with 
the word enriched? Do you know exact- 
ly what it means to you and your pocket 
books? Here’s the answer: 


“By the public’s choice, for many years, 
90% of all the bread eaten in America 
has been white. But what the public 
has not realized is that white bread or 
flour (during the refining process) loses 
some of the original food value of the 
natural wheat. That is why you have 
frequently heard it said that whole wheat 
bread was more nutritious, although not 
as well liked by most folks. 

“But today this is not true. Up and 
coming millers and bakers have learned 
a way to put natural vitamins and min- 
erals of the whole wheat back in flour. 
This process is called enrichment. It’s 
not a stunt; it’s a nutritional fact, and 
one which you should be mighty happy 
about. 


an honest and unprejudiced statement of 
fact, without alimentary emotion or cru- 
sading dietetics of any kind. And to 
cap her climax of fair presentation, Miss 
Rawley flies this defiance to those food 
crack-pots who (not so numerous as they 
used to be) still deny it: “No truer state- 
ment was ever made than ‘Bread is the 
staff of life’” ' 


SS 8 


From a trade palladium: “There prob- 
ably never was a time when the popula- 
tion of insects living on grain and its 
products was as large as it is right now.” 

This, wé are informed, is not be- 
cause of any remarkable manifestation of 
philoprogenitiveness in the bug family, 
but merely a mathematical projection of 
the grain surpluses into the bug popula- 
tion. In other words, the more grain 
there is to eat the more bugs there'll be 
to eat it. Is that clear enough? (Of 
course the time element comes in, too— 
longer storage-time, more eating time. 
But let’s not get too technical). 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisDOom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Concentration 














“DOBRY’S BEST” 


Product of 
the Southwest’s newest 
and finest flour mill. 
. 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 


Yukon, Okla. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 











(Continued from page 61.) 
ment in favor of dealing with them in 
concentrated industries as part of the 
concentration plan. We are not yet in 
a position to say whether this is feasible 
or desirable. 

Related to this question, but going be- 
yond it, is the question whether part 
of the receipts of the running firms 
should be turned over to the closed 
firms either for maintenance and up- 
keep or for other purposes. This prob- 
lem is very perplexing. Any attempt 
to share the fortunes and misfortunes 
of firms within a concentrated industry 
leaves inequalities between different con- 
centrated industries which, through the 
forces of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol are curtailed in different degrees. 
Any attempt to deal with industries in 
which production is concentrated while 
leaving out those in which it is not con- 
centrated gives rise to inevitable in- 
equality between two groups. Finan- 
cial losses in concentrated industries are 
intermingled with the broader financial 
repercussions of war. Wars call for a 
pattern of economic activity so different 
from that appropriate to peace that 
there must be heavy financial loss and 
profit. These losses and profits are scat- 
tered so widely as to make it extremely 
difficult to devise a plan which distrib- 
utes fairly not only the direct but the 
indirect burdens of war. 

The Committee on Concentration of 
Production is ready to consider such 
plans as may be advanced by a con- 
centrated industry for compensating 
closed down plants out of funds con- 
tributed by the nucleus plants. These 
preposals will be reviewed by a sub- 
committee including members represent- 
ing the Treasury and Office of Price 
Administration. This committee is en- 
deavoring to develop guiding principles 
in this field. 

Plans for the concentration of the 
production of civilian-type goods also 
raise questions as to the extent to which 
we can preserve the good will of closed 
firms. In some industries good will is 
carried by a brand new name; in others 
it is carried largely by a distributive 
organization. Here again it is far too 
soon to pretend to any final solution of 
the problem. We have not yet discov- 
ered any basis for a general policy either 
to eliminate or retain private brand 
names. In some instances, particularly 
where an article has been standardized, 
even the industry itself may wish to 
eliminate brand names. In other cases, 
the concentrated industry may prefer 
that brand names be retained. In any 
event, the elimination of brands does 
not seem to be necessary for its own 
sake. 

As for the distributive organizations 
of manufacturers, if firms whose plants 
are closed obtain a share of the goods 
produced by the nucleus plants, all firms 
have an opportunity to keep their goods 
before the public. It can be objected 
that, if all firms maintain distributive 
organizations, we fail to concentrate 
the distributive activities of manufac- 
turers while we concentrate production. 
But concentration is justified only when 
directly or indirectly it contributes to 
the war effort. Workers now engaged 
in distribution may well be needed. 
Distributive organizations in some in- 
dustries carry the burden of repairing 

(Continued on page 76.) 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 











The baker 
who already 


bakes it 
will tell you 
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The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage —- 
WICHITA . . KANSAS (institute 

















“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
: patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











Jones-HeETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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CIVIC PROJECTS 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce policies and proj- 
ects committee to map the 1943 program. 
“Everything that will have no part in 
winning the war” is to be eliminated 
from consideration of the committee and 
a “straight-out war program carried out.” 


INFORMAL FAREWELL 

Marking the departure of Frank Mar- 
anowski, a long time member of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, who is now lo- 
cated at Huntington, W. Va., as Eagle 
Roller Mill Co. representative, he was 
tendered an informal farewell at the 
weekly luncheon of the club on Oct. 26. 


VACATION IN BOSTON 


Harold J. Toohey, Girard Baking Co., 
Burlington, Vt., was a Boston visitor re- 
cently, while taking time off for a short 
vacation. 


FALL VACATION 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comptrol- 
ler for the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., accompanied by his fam- 
ily, is on a fortnight’s vacation and visit 
with relatives in South Shore, S. D. 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Nashville, returned from a meeting in 
Alabama with reference to the proposed 
Alabama flour enrichment legislation, and, 
on Nov. 3-4, he attended a meeting of the 
Georgia State Nutrition Committee, also 
for the purpose of considering flour en- 
richment and to which interested trade 
representatives were invited. This meet- 
ing was held at Atlanta. 


EN ROUTE HOME 


Richard Swartz, manager, New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., called at the 
Chicago office of THe NorrHwesTern 
Miter late last week. Mr. Swartz was 
returning to the mill from an eastern 
business trip. 


MARRIAGE 


Margaret Ann Imbs, daughter of A. 
V. Imbs, president of the J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was married Oct. 
81, to Ensign Guerin A. Bernardin, who 
was graduated from Abbot Hall, Chicago, 
the previous day and received his com- 
mission in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 


WITH ATLANTA TRADE 


S. O. Powell, southeastern division 
manager, bulk products sales, at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the regional office of the company 
in Atlanta the week of Nov. 2 and called 
on the trade with L. C. Medford, of 
that office. 


FEWER TRAVELERS 


Travel and hotel congestion has eased 
markedly in the past few months, reports 
P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
home from a swing through the South- 
east and Midwest. Not once, Mr. Baum 
said, did he fail to get hotel and Pullman 


reservations on short notice, whereas in 
the same territory last spring he ex- 
perienced plenty of trouble. Little pros- 
pect for volume business appears before 
the first of the year, he believes. 


SUNSHINE SEEKERS 


Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, and Mrs. Pearlstone have left 
for their winter home in Coral Gables, 
Fla., where they will spend several 
months. 


IN CHICAGO 


Among millers visiting in Chicago last 
week were: W. C. Helm, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; C. M. Hardenbergh, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., and E. H. 
Mirick, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; W. R. Debus, Wasco Warehouse 
Milling Co., The Dalles, Oregon; George 
P. Urban, George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Mich. 


HOME FROM EAST 


L. A. Mackenroth, vice president and 
sales manager, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has returned from a week’s busi- 
ness trip to the East. 


WHEAT FOR HEALTH 


W. Floyd Keepers, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, Chicago, attended a meeting of 
the American Public Health Association 
in St. Louis last week. 


EASTERN TRIP 


Louis J. Boucher, sales manager of 
the durum department of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


M. E. Greiner, formerly of Minneapo- 
lis, but now assistant general manager of 
the Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wells- 
burg, W. Va., was in Minneapolis re- 
cently calling on millers, in company with 
his new representative there, J. O. Mick- 
elson. 


HEALTH IMPROVED 


Lloyd Slauter, baker of McCook, Neb., 
who has been undergoing treatment at 
Rochester, Minn., for stomach trouble, 
returned home Nov. 2, feeling much 
better. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITOR 


R. H. Straub, vice president of the 
Bunge North American Grain Corp., 
New York City, visited the Minneapolis 
office of the company last week. 


ADDS TO STAFF 


The Appraisal Service Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has recently added another member 
to its engineering staff. A construction 
engineer, his name is Robert Hentges, 
but his new associates promptly dubbed 
him “Tony” because, they explained, there 
were already too many “Roberts” in the 
office. 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 


Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas, who was in the 
New York market for several days, and 
Paul R. Frohring, General Biochemicals, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, were two of the 
visitors at the offices of David Coleman, 
Inc., in the Produce Exchange. W. R. 


Debus, manager Wasco Warehouse Mill- 
ing Co., The Dalles, Oregon, called on 
the mill’s eastern connections, making his 
New York headquarters, Oct. 29, with 
Joseph F. Ullrich. Henry V. Newton, 
Strickler Milling Co., Lebanon, Pa., was 
introduced on the exchange floor by J. 
A. MacNair, of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 
O. L. Spencer, Cleveland manager, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., called at the New 
York offices of Tue NortuHwestrern M11- 
er, during a brief stopover en route from 
Boston to Washington. 


FOOTBALL FANS 


Louis M. Collins, Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., past president of the 
Southern Bakers Association, and Mrs. 
Collins, spent the past week-end in At- 
lanta and attended the Alabama-Georgia 
football game Oct. 31. They were the 
house guests of Ben F. Lacy, Southern 
Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Lacy. 


FIFTH GENERATION 


George Pennock Urban III, while only 
a few weeks of age, heads the fifth gen- 
eration of the distinguished Buffalo mill- 
ing family. The young man is a son of 
Captain George P. Urban II, now serv- 
ing with the American Expeditionary 
Forces and before his entry into the 
armed forces, treasurer of the George 
Urban Milling Co. 


NEW JOB 


P. H. Hertz, formerly superintendent 
for the Antonito (Colo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., is now with the Farmers’ Milling & 
Power Co., Glenwood Springs, Colo. The 
plant has recently been remodeled. 


NEW DAUGHTER 


Blanton Hartness, secretary of the 
Sanford (N. C.) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Hartness are the parents of a girl, 
Evelyn, born Oct. 28. 


GOOD GUESSER 


John M. Lerche, of Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, is establishing a repu- 
tation this year as a football dopester. 
A week ago he picked 10 winners out of 
10 at his American Legion post, and 
recently has been outguessing W. R. 
Duerr, general manager of the company, 
who for several seasons has had no peer 
in .the grain and milling trades of the 
Southwest as a baseball and football prog- 
nosticator. Mr. Lerche says his own 
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WILLIAM J. CAREY 


William J. Carey, president of the Al- 
lied Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., died 
Oct. 26 when he failed to survive an op- 
eration performed that morning. He was 
well known in local civic affairs as well 
as in the New England baking industry. 
He leaves a widow, a young daughter and 
three sisters. His associate, E. E. Cross, 
died two years ago. Mr. Carey was 
born in North Brookfield, Mass., about 
45 years ago, but had lived most of his 
life in Springfield. 


EMIL BOLL 


Emil Boll, 70, owner of Boll’s Bakery, 
Brookline Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died at his home on Oct. 26. He was a 


native of Pittsburgh and was engaged in-: 


the bakery trade for many years. His 
widow, Mary Peters Boll, and two sons, 
Walter P. and William J. Boll, survive. 
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Lieutenant James E. Stroupe visited 
with his Atlanta friends last week, hay- 
ing finished his training at the Naval 
Air Station at Quonset Point, R. I., and 
having a short leave before going on ac- 
tive duty. Betore receiving his commis- 
sion in the Naval Reserve, Lieutenant 
Stroupe was southeastern division man- 
ager for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

* 


J. H. Schneider, owner of a bakery in 
Des Moines, Iowa, is justly proud of 
his two sons, Paul, 26, who is stationed 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and Kenneth, 21, 
who recently finished an aviation course 
at Drake University, Des Moines, and 
has left to take advance aviation work 
at St. Mary’s College, California. An- 
other son, Bob, 19, now employed in Des 
Moines, is looking forward to induction 
in army work. 








* 


Roland LeComte, manager of the Gold 
Medal Bakery, Fall River, Mass., has 
joined the Ferry Command Service of 
Northeast Airlines and is stationed at 
present at Montpelier-Barre Airport in 
Vermont. He expects to remain in the 
ferry service for the duration. Mr. Le- 
Comte has managed the bakery business 
since the death of his father. In his 
absence, his mother, Mrs. Esma LeComte, 
owner of the business, and his sister, 
Miss Claire LeComte, will operate the 
business. 

* 


Laurie L. Cavanaugh, formerly of the 
editorial staff of Tue NorrHwestTern 
Mitter at its home offices in Minneap- 
olis, has been advanced to “boot loot,” or 
a second lieutenant in the Marines. 
After going through the rigorous train- 
ing of “boot” camp at San Diego, Lieu- 
tenant Cavanaugh served a term in the 
Marines public relations office at San 
Francisco, and was then sent to Quantico, 
Va., for officers’ training, graduating as 
No. 1 man in his entire company. Next 
comes a 10 weeks’ stretch in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Class, after which, he says, 
he will be set to grapple the Japs. 

* 


Ensign Bernard Schmidt II, of the 
United States Naval Reserve, is now on 
sea duty and is serving as communica- 
tion officer on a transport. He is a son 
of Albert S. Schmidt, vice president of 
Capital Bakers, Inc., of Harrisburg, Pa. 

* 

Allen B. Schreiber, Jr., son of Allen 
B. Schreiber, president of Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was 
inducted into the army last week. His 
only. brother, William, already is in the 
army. Allen was inducted at Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. He was in the sales 
division of the Schreiber company for 
the last two years. 

* 


John McKean, Cleveland, Ohio, flour 
salesman, reported Oct. 26 in Washing- 
_ton, D. C., as first lieutenant in the regu- 
lar army where he will be working un- 
der Colonel Noble Coe, who was formerly 
sales manager for Standard Milling Co., 
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" 9f Chicago. Lieutenant McKean was for- 


merly branch manager for this company 
at Cleveland, and later was with Bay 
State Milling Co. and Midland Flour 
Milling Co. 

* 

Clifton B. Carter, son of .C. M. Car- 
ter, president of the C. M. Carter Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, has been promoted to 
a captain in the U. S. army. A graduate 
of .Harvard, °40, he enrolled as a reserve 
officer immediately after graduation, and 
received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant as soon as he had attained the 
age of 21, in October, 1940, having attend- 
ed the Harvard Law School in the interim. 
He is on duty in the adjutant general’s 
office, army air force, Washington. 

* 

Bernard Evers, president and manager 
of the American Bread Co., Nashville, 
and Lieutenant Colonel of the Tennessee 
State Guards, was in Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., recently, attending an officers’ army 
training course. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEED FOR VOTE INTEREST 
TOLD TO BAKERS’ GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—Citing increased 
government and‘labor control over busi- 
ness, Percy C. Magnus, president of 
Magnus Mabee & Reynard and the New 
York Board of Trade, urged American 
businesss men to take a more active in- 
terest in politics for future business secur- 
ity in an address presented before the 
Holes-in-Bread Club at the Hotel Shel- 
ton, Oct. 28. 

Mr. Magnus, stressing the danger of 
increased taxation and labor controls, 
stated that “the government today is a 
large part owner of our business” and 
labor mostly out of the employers’ hands 
and controlled by unions whose leaders 
“now have the semblance of sanction by 
law.” 

He declared that business must organ- 
ize universally to elect the proper men 
to office and “invest generously of time, 
energy and capital” toward this objec- 
tive. Using the farm bloc and labor 
groups as an example of organized pres- 
sure in politics, Mr. Magnus stated that 
business would continue to lose until it 
could show its strength at the polls. 

In conclusion he urged business men 
to band together in the resolve that the 
“best glories of America are but step- 
ping stones to a brilliant future in which 
American business will play a distin- 
guished part.” Approximately 85 mem- 
bers and guests attended the meeting. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USUAL GUIDE POSTS GONE 
FOR WHEAT MARKET PRICES 


Grain marketing specialists in the De- 
partment of Economics and the Exten- 
sion Service of Kansas State College 
state that the best information available 
indicates that wheat prices will be dom- 
inated by ceiling prices on flour. 

Recent announcements indicate that 
wheat prices during the next few months 
will not be influenced by usual supply 
and demand factors. Apparently, wheat 
prices will be related directly to the price 
of flour, which was placed under a tem- 
porary ceiling on Oct. 5. The temporary 
order established flour price ceilings for 
not more than 60 days at levels prevail- 
ing during the period Sept. 28 to Oct. 3. 
Bread prices already had been fixed at 
March levels. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


On Oct. 22 the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced a program for making 
wheat available to flour millers at prices 
prevailing during the period Sept. 28 to 
Oct. 2. Prices of cash wheat at Kansas 
City during that period were about 3@4c 
higher and the December and May fu- 
ture prices were 4@5c higher than dur- 
ing the third week of October. 

Under the new program wheat under 
loan may be released to millers at prices 
which will enable them to continue to 
sell flour at prices at which they of- 
fered it in the period Sept. 28 to Oct. 3. 
For wheat released in this manner, the 
farmer will receive the full loan value. 
The difference between the loan value 
and the price at which wheat is released 
to millers will be absorbed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The difference will 
be in the nature of a subsidy paid to 
maintain bread prices at March levels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NEW YORK BAKERS’ GATHERINGS 

New York, N. Y.—The Merchant 
Bakers Association of Queens will hold 
their banquet and ball, Oct 27, and the 
Queens Master Bakers Association, their 
annual banquet, Nov. 11. Another met- 
ropolitan New York group, the West- 
chester County Master Bakers Associa- 
tion, will stage their annual banquet and 
dance, Dec. 15, and like the other asso- 
ciations, are inviting bakers, allied trades- 
men and their wives to join the festivities. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGE IN GRAIN FIRM 
MInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Effective Nov. 1, 
the Continental Export Co., of Minne- 
apolis, became a branch office of the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., of Chicago, and will 
be, operated under that name. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RULES FOR FILING ODT 
WAR CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


Rules for filing of applications for 
certificates of war necessity for fleets of 
trucks and buses were issued Oct. 13 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Operators of more than two commer- 
cial motor vehicles must obtain fleet cer- 
tificates for all vehicles, while operators 
of one or two vehicles require a single 
unit certificate for each vehicle. 

Certificates of war necessity are re- 
quired under General Order ODT No. 
21. Other truck conservation orders, in- 
cluding General Order ODT 17, govern- 
ing operations of contract and private 
carriers remain in full force and effect. 

Mailing of application blanks to fleet 
operators is nearly completed for the 
entire country, while mailing of applica- 
tions for single unit certificates is ap- 
proximately one third completed. Ap- 
proximately 95% of the truck owners 
in the country require single unit certifi- 
cates. 





Text of the rules governing the filing 
of fleet applications follows: 

Motor carriers of property subject to 
General Order ODT No. 17 who maintain 
more than one operating unit must apply 
for certificates of war necessity by operat- 
ing units. Information concerning the 
operations.of any one vehicle must not 
appear on more than one application. 

An operating unit of a motor carrier 
consists of those motor truck operations 
performed wholly within a local area 
(i.e., within any municipality or urban 
community and a zone extending 25 air 
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* POPULAR AD AVAILABLE TO BAKERS e 


‘x* CONSERVE YOUR TIME* 
LET US DO YOUR BAKING 


Since many retail bakers do not have attractive store displays for featuring 
their enriched white bread, the Standard Milling Co. has reproduced this pop- 
ular ad in the form of easel cards and posters which are now available to bakers. 

The original layout of this ad was sent to Washington, D. C., to Jesse O. 


Irvin, Director of Information, Federal Security Agency. 





He approved and 


gave the company permission to incorporate in the design the symbol of the 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, “U.S. Needs US Strong.” 
Cards and posters will be supplied by local Standard Milling Co. sales- 

men—or requests may be sent to the company at 309 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago, III, 





miles from the boundaries thereof, or be- 
tween contiguous municipalities or urban 
communities), together with motor truck 
operations serving a point or points be- 
yond the local area from a home or base 
terminal or terminals located within such 
local area, as well as operations per- 
formed outside such local area by trucks 
which are operated, maintained, serviced 
and routed under immediate supervision, 
direction and control exercised in such 
local area. 

Any operator of trucks not subject to 
General Order ODT No. 17 may file a 
single application for a certificate of war 
necessity from the carrier’s home office 
covering all vehicles operated or may 
file separate applications by any units 
the carrier desires, provided informa- 
tion concerning the operations of any 
vehicle does not appear on more than 
one application. For example, if a car- 


rier maintains more than one operating 
division, a separate application may be 
filed for each such division, or if a 
carrier has trucks registered in more than 
one city or town, a separate applica- 
tion may be filed for vehicles registered 
at each such location. 

If an operator has not received suffi- 
cient application blanks to apply for 
certificates of war necessity in the pre- 
scribed manner, he should advise the 
central mailing office, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Post Office Box 2259, 
Detroit, as to the type and number of 
blanks then needed. On the other hand, 
if an operator has received more blanks 
than needed, all blanks which are not 
filled out must be returned to the same 
address, with a notation on each unused 
blank designating the serial number of 
the applications containing the required 
information. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Buyers definitely think that 
they will have to pay no more for flour 
and consequently did not buy much last 
week, although millers feel they can show 
the trade where there is also little possi- 
bility of flour being any cheaper for some 
time to come. Sales in the Southwest 384% 
of capacity, compared with 55% the pre- 
vious week and 20% a year ago. 

There is a scattering of curiosity among 
buyers, but for the most part it is inter- 
preted as a desire to know where the 
ceilings are and how close millers are to 
those ceilings now. For the most part 
they are right up against the roof, and 
not too eager to sell. 

Family business good, with shipments 
heavier than usual and overall consump- 
tion in the rural areas apparently higher 
per capita than usual. kixport bookings 
light, with shipping space still the prob- 
lem. Clears unchanged, with buying light. 

Quotations, Oct. 31: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 5 slow 
and 9 dull. 


Oklahoma City: A seasonal low of 14% 
was reached on sales, with 94% going to 
the family trade. All sales in the domestic 
class. Operation averaged 79%, compared 
to 87% last week. Mills are busy ship- 
ping out on old contracts. Prices closed 
unchanged to 20c lower. Quotations, . basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: 
hard wheat short patent flour $6.40@7.80 
bbl, soft wheat short patent §$6.40@7.80, 
standard patent $6.10@7.40, bakers extra 
fancy $6.25@6.35, bakers short patent $6.10 
@6.20, bakers standard $6.05@6.15. 

Omaha: Flour mills reported sales rang- 
ing from 30 to 50% of capacity for the 
week ending Oct, 31. Shipping directions 
continued fair to good. Mills operated six 
to seven days and produced 32,100 bbis of 
flour. Flour prices: family fancy $6.30@ 
6.55, family standard $5.50@5.95, bakers 
.Short $5.75@6.05, bakers standard $5.50@ 
5.80. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 50%; direc- 
tions 65 to 100%, with an average of 90%; 
quotations unchanged to a shade lower. 

Hutchinson; Only a trickle of new busi- 
ness as the trade marks time pending 
clarification of the ceiling. Little interest 
shown anywhere. Shipping directions com- 
ing freely before new minimum weights for 
cars become effective. 


Salina: Quiet demand, with prices un- 
changed. About the only business was for 
immediate shipment. Shipping directions 


quite satisfactory. 


Fort Worth: Some mills report business 
a shade better, the improvement being on 
bakers flour, but generally the volume of 
sales is no larger than last week; some 
smaller mills possibly 20 or 25% of ca- 
pacity, other units not over 10 or 15%. 
Somewhat better supply of vessel space for 
export to Latin America, and it is thought 
that for the next 60 days there may be 
enough room to take care of such demand 
as may come from there. Shipping direc- 
tions somewhat stimulated by approach of 
the Nov. 1 deadline on old minimums. Op- 
erations average about unchanged, 50 or 
60% of capacity. Prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions Oct. 30: family flour 48's, extra high 
patent $6.80@7.30, high patent $6.30@6.80, 
standard bakers 98's $6@6.30; first clears, 
sacked, $4.65@4.75, del. Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate, 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Buyers, for the time being, 
seem to be marking time, with sales very 
limited in size and number. A little new 
business is passing each day, but it is very 
obviously being placed by the smaller trad- 
ers who apparently would rather keep par- 
tially covered than bother about what the 
market is going to do. The larger bakery 
trade is watching developments closely, and, 
as long as there is no likelihood of any 
fluctuations of importance, will probably 
not add much to their holdings. 

Apparently, some sales representatives are 

feeling around to see what the trade would 
be willing to buy at, but the attitude of 
most millers is to refrain from quoting 
prices until they know mure definitely how 
close costs are to ceilings and whether 
open trading is profitable. Temporarily, it 
is a waiting game. 
. As for a long time past, the demand for 
some classes of clears is in excess of sup- 
ply, so that prices remain strong and well 
in line with patents. 

Shipping directions are fair. Export in- 
quiry and new business very slim. Total 
reported bookings by spring wheat mills 
for the week ending Oct. 31 were around 
34% of capacity, compared with 52% a 
week earlier and 16% a year ago. 

Quotations, Nov. 3: established brands 
family patents $6.40@6.50 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.20@6.30, standard patent $6@6.10, 
fancy..clear $5.90@6.10, first Clear $5.65@ 
5.75, second clear $4.10@4.30, whole wheat 
$6@6.10. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Fair 


show of interest, but trade is looking for 
bargains and bookings limited to actual 
needs; nothing in picture, however, to cause 
buyers to look far ahead. Shipping direc- 
tions are holding up well. Good inquiry 
for feed at more satisfactory price levels. 
Duluth: Quotations, Oct. 31: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Buying of bread flours on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. With the price ceiling 
situation still uncertain, buyers can see no 
reason or advantage in contracting ahead 
now. Sales chiefly in one and two car lots, 
with a few ranging up to 1,000 bbls or more, 
Soft winters, however, show signs of life. 
The CCC has released some holdings of 
soft wheat, and this resulted in some 
fairly large sized sales. Family prices con- 
siderably lower, but sales negligible. De- 
liveries, however, continue good. Quota- 
tions Oct. 31: spring top patent $6@6.40, 
standard patent $5.80@6.25, first clear $5.45 
@5.95, second clear $3.85@4.25, family flour 
$7.60@7.75; hard winter short patent $5.90 
@6.30, 95% patent $5.75@6.10, first clear 
$4.60@5; soft winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.60, standard patent $6.15@6.50, first clear 
$4.60@5.10. 


St. Louis: Nothing reported in the way 
of large parcels as being booked by local 
mills. However, booking of small lots shows 
some increase ly bakers and family trade 
for prompt to 120 days. No change in the 
clear situation. Good demand for high pro- 
tein quality, otherwise little interest. Small 
bakers generally. buying for immediate 
wants only. Specifications light. Quota- 
tions, Oct, 31: soft wheat short patent $6.80 
@7.35, straight $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.45 
@5.95; hard wheat short patent $5.85@ 
6.20, 95% $5.70@6.10, first clear $4.75@5.25; 
spring wheat top patent $5.80@6.40, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6.15, first clear $5.60@6.10. 

Toledo: Some flour now being sold right 
along, as necessity requires, but entire 
trade has been upset and disturbed by the 
flour price ceilings which have forced the 
entire business to a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Trading in wheat futures disappearing. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, Oct. 30, was 
$1.29% @1.30%, equivalent to 5% @6%ec over 
the close of Chicago December. Quotations, 
Oct. 30: soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour $5.95; locally made springs, high glu- 
ten $6.25, bakers patent $6, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $5.90. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales followed a very deliberate 
course, with buyers confining themselves, on 
the whole, to current requirements while 
watching closely clarification on price ceil- 
ing matters. Some few, here and there, 
broke the monotony of small but frequent 
replacements by placing substantial orders, 
but these were not many and were not 
enough to influence demand to any extent. 
Directions continue very good and mill op- 


erations very satisfactory. There was an 
excellent demand for spring first clears at 
firm prices. The few changes in prices, 
notably on family flour, did not create any 
added demand, although downward. Ex- 
port trade confined to Cuba and Central 
America, but there is a renewed interest 
and inquiries are more numerous. 

Quotations, Oct. 31: spring fancy patent 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clears $5.60 
@5.90, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.25, 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 

New York: Sales limited to few-car lots 
as buyers see nothing in the existing situa- 
tion to warrant large orders. With ceilings 
fixed by the government they feel that no 
sudden advance can come, with always the 
possibility of a break, and therefore prefer 
to clean up their old contracts, buying 
only where a particular grade or brand is 
needed, or where the price is unusually 
attractive. The reduction in old contracts 
is encouraging for future business, but this 
is expected to come in moderate lots in 
all branches of the trade, although the 
large volume that is done seasonally in the 
various flours has not materialized as yet 
this year. Current sales scattered among 
the various flours, with clears offered more 
freely in some channels, soft winters con- 
tinue scarce, and with nearly all mills 
offering a 10@15c premium for immediate 
shipping directions. 

Quotations, Oct. 30: spring high glutens 
$6.80@7.10, standard patents $6.25@6.55, 
clears $6.05@6.25; hard winter high glu- 
tens $6.40@6.50, standard patents $6.15@ 
6.40, clears $5.40@5.50; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania, $6.10@6.30, midwestern and 
Pacific Coast $6.60@6.90. 


Boston: A total lack of new business 
reported by majority of mill agents. Noth- 
ing marketwise to create interest on the 
part of the trade with the complexities 
of price freezing on wheat and flour. Bak- 
ers now feel that with those two commodi- 
ties stabilized as to prices along with bread 
there is no reason to cover any far- 
ther ahead than current needs require. It 
is estimated at present that trade’s re- 
quirements generally are quite well taken 
care of for the next few months and that 
the only buying will be for fill-in. This 
has been the case for the past few weeks 
and the only sales made recently were of 
small proportions and the customary weekly 
commitments. The rate at which buyers 
are ordering out supplies continues encour- 
aging and at least relieves the monotony 
of unsatisfactory sales results. Mill quo- 
tations unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 30: 
spring high gluten $6.75@6.90, short patent 
$6.55@6.70, standard patents $6.40@6.55, 
first clears $6.30@6.40; southwestern short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.50, Texas short patent $6.65@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.55@6.75, soft winter patent 
$6.55@6.75, straights $6.30@6.55, clears $6.10 
@6.25. 

Baltimore: Prices continue steady as de- 
mand shows little change; receipts, 16,478 
bbls, an increase of 3,955 bbls over last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 31: spring patent 
$6.69@7, spring standard patent $6.35@6.60, 
hard winter patent $6.25@6.70, hard win- 
ter standard patent $6.15@6.60, soft winter 
7 $6.95@7.95, winter straight $5.60@ 
5.85. 


Philadelphia: Comparatively little change 
in prices. While mill limits are generally 
firm, business is limited, as buyers are op- 
erating cautiously and chiefly in a small 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Oct. 31, and corresponding date of a 














year ago: 
7--Wheat—7 orn——, -—Oats——, -—Rye—~ -~Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
TRRUGIMNOTO oc ccccvesccere 6,969 8,715 482 744 17 11 90 168 3 22 
BUMBIO wccccscgeccccsss 7,187 9,053 3,865 7,051 1,397 684 4,614 4,163 615 481 
pO Pree 1,223 1433 we 225 ee oa 85 04 ee ae 
GRICRMO ccccccssceseces 11,578 15,531 11,662 9,201 2,069 4,434 4,182 3,914 766 370 
pS rrrrre re eer es ‘x ‘0 193 ee ae 133 0% «6 ee 
BOORTONE oo ccc cc cnewesees 165 160 2 2 6 5 260 2 240 260 
DEEL. sec eesesoteaweet 36,182 33,794 2,040 1,701 1,051 579 1,516 2,208 999 773 
Wee WeTth cosccccsves 14,062 12,588 126 599 147 87 9 22 49 378 
go , MELEETTR CELE 5,674 4,916 20 os oe oe oe oe ee ee 
BRUCCRIMGOR. ce cccccicces 11,976 11,039 ee ee ea ee ae ee 
TMGIQMAPGHS 2. cccvecece 1,605 2,840 1,404 861 546 579 43 169 oe oe 
ee SE cece eteces 40,289 39,658 1,094 1,045 246 99 342 359 70 270 
Milwaukee ............ 1,446 3,049 1,814 1,497 127 353 840 1,071 2,164 686 
Minneapolis ........... 35,409 40,414 2,964 1,237 3,574 2,096 5,001 4,640 4,393 3,233 
New Orleans .......... 2,059 2,090 48 246 1 18 10 ee 9 ee 
ge rer 406 551 61 765 7 67 ee 40 oe 30 
MEO 0c escccccees ee 74 ee 143 31 os os 29 TS ee 
| rere Tee ee 17,487 14,903 4,459 7,201 656 455 184 385 473 199 
EE. naw. 6 6 655 40:4:6540 05 81 1,328 663 326 38 ‘ ee es 144 156 
Philadelphia ........... 2,217 2,454 415 568 20 45 39 75 8 2 
BE, BNE 0:04.0.06:04.00500% 5,907 7,339 4,682 1,495 52 291 1,013 16 137 23 
GE cau sccscusess 2,635 1,760 509 1,528 115 191 60 45 18 33 
GE, DOGS cuceccaseves 6,395 6,828 326 207 92 234 11 8 13 35 
WORE wevseceececeseee 8,595 8,374 2 1 1 5 o* 6 3 36 
CE vane eases essere ne a 143 ve rs oe 60 ee 33 
| OPEPRLTELere Cree 528 453 ee “6 ee os ee 
DOCS wcivvercevaes 220,804 229,344 36,638 36,979 10,669 10,233 18,432 17,380 10,104 7,020 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 












Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
eee eee eres lk ee es BBO Goce Mcce se GasecG@nc.s G65: QBS 
Hard winter bran ....... @34.50 ....@.... 31.00@31.50 34.00@34.25  .... 2086 
Standard middlings* @ 34.50 @33.00 ....@.... Tr aT «++ -@36.50 
Flour middlingst : @ 37.00 @34.50 36.00@36.25 38.25@38.50 ....@38.00 
Be SE nee er eia esas ewes @38.00 ....@35.50 .«...@.... -++-@39.00 ....@40.00 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
_ 2. CP eeeeere $39.20@39.75 $40.00@40.25 $40.75@41.75 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran Seer re 40.25@40.50 <TTr Arte eee ren s23 000 cess 
Soft winter bran ... ++ 39.20@39.75 .:..@.... 40.75@41.75 ....@....  36.50@37.00 
Standard middlings* ..... 39.40@39.90 39.50@40.00 40.75@41.25 ....@.... + Dee 
Flour middlingst ........ 42.00@42.75 42.00@42.50 41.75@42.25 ....@.... 42.00@43.00 
Pret eeeee 41.30@42.50 42.00@42.50 ....@42.00 ....@.... see eos 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WeTOMte oc ccccce + $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... +++ +@28.00 ++ ++ @29.00 000 e@® cote 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. ¢Tuesday prices, 
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way to tide over immediate needs. List. 
ings largely nominal. Quotations, Oct. 31: 
spring wheat short patent $§.50@6.70 pp) 
standard patent $6.40@6.50, first spring 
clear $5.80@6, hard winter short patent 
$6.35@6.50, 95% $6.20@6.35, soft winter 
straights $5.50@6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, with shipping 
directions quite active and liberal, consum- 
ers ordering out freely. Bookings are held 
to limited lots and only to provide for 
immediate needs. Bakers are inclined to 
await developments on the price contro} 
situation until some definite ruling ema- 
nates from Washington. There is more or 
less confusion over the situation and prices 
do not appear to be stabilized. Bookings 
were held to limited lots of spring wheat 
and hard winter flours.. Jobbers bought 
only to keep stocks at normal. Demand 
for soft winters and clears improved. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 31: spring short patent §6.75 
@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, hard 
winter short patent $6.35@6.60, standard 
patent $6.10@6.35, low protein hard win- 
ter standard patent $6@6.25, spring clears 
$6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Trading continued light, 
with purchases limited to immediate re. 
quirements and near-by future shipment, 
with a noticeable hesitancy on the part 
of buyers to even consider booking for 
future delivery. Chief interest was in south- 
western hard wheat flours, although there 
was a slight improvement in _ northern 
spring wheat flours, with buyers taking 
advantage of the all-water route and lower 
fteight rates prior to last sailing day from 
Minneapolis Nov. 10. Midwestern and Pa- 
cific Coast flours limited to near-by future 
delivery, with the majority of the business 
in the former, Prices were unchanged. 
Shipping directions hold up well to normal. 

Quotations, Oct. 30: hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $6.90@7.20, first pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.35, fancy clear $5.85@6.05, second clear 
$5.25@5.65; hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.15@6.40, bakers short patent $5.90 
@6.15, 95% $5.70@5.95, first clear $4.80@ 
5.45, second clear $4.40@4.70; soft wheat 
short patent $6.80@7.40, straight $6.05@ 
6.40, first clear $4.95%5.30. 

Atlanta: Trading continues sluggish, with 
only small interest being shown by a few 
purchasers. The stagnant market coupled 
with ample supplies and price ceilings is 
causing all buyers to back away. Sales 
to blenders remain practically nil, although 
they continue to order out flour on book- 
ings in a good manner, reducing sup)lies 
considerably. Family flour sales dull. With 
the exception of odds and ends to complete 
cars and orders from car-to-car buyers who 
remain interested in covering immediate 
needs only, wholesalers show no interest. 
Majority are covered by bookings. Deliv- 
eries continue very good. Small, scattered 
sales being made to bakers, mostly for 
immediate. There are a few small book- 
ings, but most are covered and there is 
no incentive for purchase ahead. Move- 
ment on contracts generally very good, as 
bakers are doing an _ excellent business 
throughout the territory. Prices just about 


steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 31: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.70@6.75, standard patent 


$6.45@6.65, strdight $6.35@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.30@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.20@7.25, fancy patent $6.80@6.95, 
standard patent $6.80@6.95, special or low 
grade $6.40@6.55, 95% $6.45@6.75; bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, straight $6.20@6.50, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.10; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.45@7.65, 
fancy patent $7.05@7.25, standard patent 
$7.05@7.25, special or low grade $6.65@ 
6.85; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis 
$6.80@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; 
straight $6.30@6.50, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.75@5.85, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, 
bulk; second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher; en- 
riched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Local new business again 
confined to very small lots as buyers are 
still confused over the price ceilings and 
mills are not making as many offerings. 
Brokers report that October was a better 
month, in so far as business is concerned, 
than September. 

Blenders report that shipments to the 
merchants and retailers in the South and 
Southeast are dragging along—that most 
of these shipments are against contracts 
made earlier, and as a rule below present 
market prices. Bakers report their busi- 
ness has continued to hold up very satis- 
factorily. They, like all other buyers, have 
limited their purchases to a few scattered 
lots of special grades for reasonably prom))t 
shipment. 

Shipping specifications fairly good. Prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 31: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent $7.50@8.10, standard 
patent $7.15@7.50, fancy patent $6.95@7.15, 
clears $6.65@6.90, hard winter wheat short 
patent $6.30@6.70, standard patent $5.95 
6.30, spring wheat short patent $6.65@7.(5, 
standard patent $6.35@6.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Markets continue very quiet. 
New bookings very light. Price ceilings 
definitely having their effect on future 
bookings, with buyers inclined to limit their 
commitments. Mills have curtailed. pro- 
duction after the flurry of the past week: 
operations are now back to near the 50° 
of capacity level. Quotations, f.o.b. Seatt!e 
or Tacoma, Oct. 31: family patent $6.6), 
pastry $6.25, bluestem $6.60, cake flour 
orice Montana spring $6.70, Dakota spring 

Portland: New flour bookings are the 
worst in many months in the Pacific North- 
west... Flour buyers have been out of the 


market almost entirely, with virtually no 
interest shown on the part of bakers or 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

ng first patent .......... $6.00@ 6.40 
Bans standard patent ..... 5.80@ 6.25 
Spring first clear ..........- 5.45@ 5.95 
Hard winter short patent.... 5.90@ 6.30 
Hard winter 95% patent 5.75@ 6.10 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent 6.25@ 6.60 
soft winter straight ........ 6.15@ 6.50 
goft winter first clear ....... 4.60@ 5.10 
Rye flour, white seeds ‘x 3.80@ 3.95 
Rye flour, dark .......-++++- 3.00@ 3.40 

ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco 

Family patent ..... .$....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 


-++-@6.25 5.80@6.00 


Pastry 


*Includes near-by straights. 
{Tuesday prices. 


¢Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour, **In cottons, Fort William basis 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.20@ 6.30 Soc cc Doves $5.80@ 6.40 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.80@ 7.10 $6.60@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.7 $6.55@ 6.70 §$....@.... $6.65@ 7.05 
6.00@ 6.10 ore See 5.75@ 6.15 6.55@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.55 - 6.35@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.55 -@. 6.35@ 6.65 
5.65@ 5.75 cece Meee. 5.60@ 6.10 5.60@ 5.90 6.05@ 6.25 vaveWPecce 5.80@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.40 -@.. Tee Pe 
a Ae 5.75@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.20 2 AA 6.40@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.70 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.60 coer @Daoces 6.30@ 6.70 
coe veces 5.60@ 5.90 5.70@ 6.10 , je 6.15@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.35 6.35@ 6.50 Ss Pere 5.95@ 6.30 
sects cos 3.75@ 4.05 4.75@ 5.25 ee Pe 5.40@ 5.50 Pe See eS Pe eS ae -@ re fey 
stObaee rr, Sere 6.80@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.25 coe c@eses 6.95@ 7.95 Ter) STTe 6.55@ 6.75 a eer 7.50@ 8.10 
sBrowes err 6.50@ 6.75 Per eae 6.10@ 6.90 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.50@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.55 -@.... 7.15@ 7.50 
Tri Serr oe Diecce 5.45@ 5.95 oe Meges wees Fave cceeQDeces coon ccee 6.10@ 6.25 ee 6.65@ 6.90 
3.60@ 3.85 oDacee eves -40 --@ 4.75 wre, Free << ox ae 4.25@ 4.45 eee e@auee a Peer o0ee@ cvce 
2.90@ 3.15 , ree ---@ 3.80 oo ee @ 4.15 ons Qeodes coe @ 4.25 coee@ecves er err Dives once eres 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

DORCCR on cncses $....@ 7.10 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 31s 6d cies 

Montana ....... «++-@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat... ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ....$4.50 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... 


. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 





wholesalers. There was some improvement 
in sales to South America, but this was the 
only export business available. Amounts 
moving in that direction are comparatively 
small. 

Quotations Oct. 31: f.o.b. mill, 98's, cot- 
tons: hard winters $6.50, bluestem topping 
$6.20, soft wheat pastry $5.80. 

San Francisco: Prices unchanged, with 
interest dull and sales very light; deliveries 
continue fair. Quotations, Oct. 31: eastern 
family patents $8.60@8.80, California fam- 
ily patents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $6@6.30, northern hard 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, pastry $5.80@6, 
Dakota standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana 
standard patents $6.20@6.40, California blue- 
stem patents $5.80@6, California pastry 
$5.60 @ 5.80. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade is quiet. New bookings are light, 
but deliveries on contracts are heing called 
for steadily. Some of the smaller mills 
have suffered losses in business because of 
the difficulties their bakery customers are 
having. Wages and ingredients have in- 
creased, whereas the price of bread cannot 
be raised. Consequently some of the smaller 
bakery concerns have been forced to close 
down. Extremely low prices for flour are 
occasionally reported and these must allow 
little margin of profit where volume is not 
heavy. Lists are unchanged. Quotations, 
Oct. 31: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, 
bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, 
car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights, 

No new export business came in during 
the week. In fact, Canadian mills have all 
the orders for spring wheat flour that they 
can handle for several months ahead. Near- 
ly all of this business is for account of the 
British Ministry of Food for use of armed 
forces of the various battle fronts. They 
also have flour booked for the British West 
Indies on which shipment is slow due to 
scarcity of cargo space. Asking prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Oct, 31: govern- 
ment regulation flour for shipment to U. K. 
$ls 6d per 280 lbs, November seaboard, 
Montreal; 32s 3d December; 32s 6d January- 
February, Halifax. 

Winter wheat flour trade is quiet. Buy- 
ers appear to have sufficient supplies on 
hand. Some selling of blends is reported, 
but the price this season would not be suf- 
ficiently lower to compensate for the dif- 
ference in quality from pure Ontario win- 
ters. Export sales are at a_ standstill. 
Prices are about 10c bbl higher. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 31: $4.50 bbl; in second-hand 
jutes, Montreal freights; $4.20 bbl, bulk, 
for export. 

Ontario winter wheat is in light demand 
and offerings are also limited; farmers are 
Not marketing their wheat. Prices have in- 
creased 2c bu. Quotations, Oct. 31: 95@ 
%7e bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No export business was re- 
Ported worked in Canadian flour last week. 
Domestic sales are only moderate. Mills 
fre still operating on recent export orders 
and stocks of flour on hand are plentiful. 
Quotations, Oct. 31: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 








——- $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
4.60, 
Vancouver: While western Canadian flour 


Mmilis were still busy last week on export 
business scheduled for shipment via Cana- 
dian Atlantic ports, there was still no 
change in the almost completely quiet ex- 
Port trade through this port. Domestic 
Sales are holding very steady. Prices firm, 
with cash car quotations on the basis of 
98's, cottons, $5.40 for first patents, $5 
for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
Ontario pastry supplies are reported just 
fair, with quotations to the trade ranging 
from $7.30 to $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 3 

Minneapolis: Active market last week, 
and prices are up $1.50@2. All classes of 
buyers were seeking prompt shipment feed 
before the increased minimum weight law 
took effect. Available supplies were cleaned 
Up. Mills are holding firm at the advanced 
levels, although inquiry so far the current 
week has been light. Of course, Monday 


usually an off day and, with all markets 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
eR, BE atens 116 119 126% 126% 119% 121 osae ov 08 115 118 
eee 116 119 123% 126 118% 120% 115% 118 
Cee, BP cccee 116% 119% 124% 126 119 120% 115 117% 
ae. Be +sees 116% 119 124% 126% 119% 121 115% 17% 
Bees OB wevses 117% 119% 125% 127% 120 121% pat 115% 118% 
Nov, 8 ccccce Holiday—————_ 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
. Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
Oct. 38 ...cs 110 anes 109 113% 90 90% ° ee eevee ons 
Se are 110 109 113% 90 90% 
ot Se 110 109 113% 90 90% 
Cet, Fh seves 110 109 113% ese 90% 
Mev. 2 cccsce ees sou, ~ aemen esas 90% 
Pees BS esecees Holiday—H--—— -—— 
CORN: + c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oot. BB wsccs 11% 716% 79% 84% 75% 80% 47% 50% 42% 45% 
ek, Be vvcse 71% 76% 79 84% 75% 79% 47% 50% 42% 45% 
Ot. BO cssec 71% 76% 79% 84% 75% 80% 48% 51 43 45% 
a, 71% 76% 719% 84% 75% 80% 48% 51 42% 45% 
Nov. 2 4 72% 77% 19% 85% 75% 80% 49% 52% 44% 47% 
Mev. 2 wccces Holiday— serene 
ooo RYE , «4 FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
a eee 61% 67% 57% 63% 242% 246% 242% Ati 54 58 
Oct. 38 ..s0. 61 67 57% 62% 243% 246% 243% e468 53% 57% 
eS ae 61% 67% 58% 63% 243% 248 a ee 53% 57% 
"Se | Oe 61% 67% 58% 63% 243 247% 243 53% 58 
Sh 2% 68% 59 64% 243 247% 243 54 59 
Nov, 3 ...0.0. Holiday———_———_—__ 
> 
closeé election day, there is not much doing. $40.75@41.75, std. midds. $40.75@41.25, flour 
Buyers naturally will proceed cautiously midds. $41.75@42.25, mixed feed $42, red 
until they are satisfied the ae OSs, dog $42. 
manent; bran here $32.50, std. midds. ’ Baltimore on 8 : 
Hq e 3 Fair; trend firmer; supply 
flour midds, $34.50, red dog $35.50. ample; std. bran $39.20@39.75, pure soft 


Kansas City: Bran strong and now not 
offered very freely; buyers still interested 
at $31@31.50, with shorts near ceiling at 
$36 @ 36.25. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand on all 
classes of millfeed; prices advanced sharply 
—$3 on bran, $2 on mill run and $1 on 
shorts; southern delivery: bran $1.70@1.75 
bbl, mill run $1.824%@1.87%, shorts $1.95 
@2; northern delivery: bran $1.65@1.70, 
mill run $1.77%@1.82%, shorts $1.95@2. 

Omaha: Millfeed sales are fairly larger 
at higher prices; bran $30.50@31.75, brown 
shorts $35, gray shorts $36@36.50, flour 
midds. $36@36.50, red dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Good; supply limited; trend 
strong; bran $31@31.50, shorts $36@36.50. 

Hutchinson: Strong; trend higher; sup- 
ply inadequate; shipping demands exceeded 
car supply; bran $31, mill run $33.50, gray 
shorts $35 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand excellent; trend higher; 
supply inadequate; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $31@31.50, gray shorts $36@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; supply 
not too much; wheat bran $35@35.60, gray 
shorts $41.60@42.40, white shorts not quoted, 
del. TCP or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $34.50, 
std. midds. $34.50, flour midds, $37, red dog 
38. 


St. Louis: Bran $34@34.25, pure bran 
$34.25@34.50, gray shorts $38.25@38.50, no 
offerings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Stronger and $1 ton higher this 
last week, holding fairly steady at advance 
but little easier at end of week; demand 
absorbing production; no accumulations; 
soft winter wheat bran $34@34.50, mixed 
feed $36, flour midds. $38, std. $35, still 
well under ceilings. 

Buffalo: A very heavy, sudden demand, 
far in excess of supplies, advanced prices 

- sharply; many buyers evidently overstayed 
the market and bid prices up sharply to 
insure requirements; trend firm; supply 
light; bran $36.50, std. midds. $36.50, flour 
midds. $38, second clear $40, red dog $38.50, 
heavy mixed feeds $38. 

New York: Quiet; trend unsteady; sup- 
ply moderate; bran $38.45@38.75, std. midds, 
$38.45@39.50, flour midds, $41.50@42.20, red 
dog $41.50@42.20. 

Boston: An improved demand in evi- 

Sdence for millfeeds, with prices moved 
higher. A limited number of commitments 
reported for shipment through the next 30 
to 45 days, but the bulk of business was 
for immediate shipment. Domestic quota- 
tions on the same basis from East and 
West, and offerings plentiful enough; Cana- 
dian mill offerings not available; std. bran 


winter bran $39.20@39.75, std. midds. $39.40 


@39.90, flour midds. $42@42.75, red dog 
$41.30@ 42.50. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend higher; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $40@40.25, pure spring 


$40.25@40.50, hard winter $40.25@40.50, soft 


winter nominal; midds., std. $39.50@40, 
flour $42@42.50, red dog $42@42.50. 
Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $38, red dog $42.50. 
Atlanta: Fair demand for bran and shorts 
for both immediate and deferred; trend 
stronger; supply ample; bran $41.70@42, 
gray shorts $46@46.50, std. midds. $41.50 
@42, rye midds. $35.50@36, red dog $45.90 


@46.25, ground government wheat $39.55. 


Nashville: Demand for bran slow, better 
for shorts; supply of bran plentiful, lim- 
ited on shorts; prices about steady on bran, 
higher on shorts; bran $30.50@37, gray 
shorts $42@43. 


$ Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
36. 


Portland: std. mill run, 
shorts, midds, $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade unchanged, with 
steady and offerings easily absorbed; little 
excitement in trade noted, with prices un- 
changed; mills continue to operate at ca- 
pacity seven days per week, definitely, say 


$36 @ 36.50; bran, 


business 


plant officials: quotations stationary; red 
bran and mill run $35.50, blended $35 50, 
white $36.50, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run 
$40.50, blended $40.50, white $41, midds. 


$41.10 per ton, ceiling; California prices (at 
ceiling): red bran and mill run $40.40, 
blended $40.40, white $41.40, midds. $41.90, 
car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco (ceiling prices), 
with Los Angeles prices up 50c 


San Francisco: Prices holding firm, with 
offerings light and demand slow; Kansas 
bran, $39.50@40; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white $40@ 
40.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39@ 39.50, std. $39.50@40, white $40@40.50, 
white bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, 
shorts $40.50@41; Montana: bran and mill 
run $40.50@41, Colo. red bran $39.50@40; 
California: blended mill run $39@39.50, 
white $39.50@40. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $39.50, local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand good; mills 
producing large quantities, but these are 
finding a ready market; more. could be sold 
if it were available; most of the orders are 
coming from Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. Export inquiry is improving and 
the price has increased $1 ton; domestic 
values unchanged; bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 





freights. 
splits, 
funds. 


Winnipeg: Supplies continue. to move 
East in good volume and small amounts 
from Alberta still going to British Colum- 
bia. However, sales in the three prairie 
provinces remain very small. There is little 
prospect of western domestic sales reaching 
moderate 


The export price is $38.50 ton for 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian 


any total, according to many 
feeders, as supplies of hay and grain are 
abundant; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 


Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Market is generally quiet; 
supplies are reported ample, with no diffi- 
culty experienced in getting all needs filled 
from western mills, although the mills in 
turn are not pressing offerings; consump- 
tion is good and showing some improve- 
ment; cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds, $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.50@40 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4@4.25. 

Buffalo; Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 








ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.75, 
medium $4.55, dark $4.15. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye quo- 
tations steady; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.25@4.80 bbl; No. 
2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators continued unchanged at 90,403 bus, 
there having been no receipts or ship- 
ments during the week. 


St. Louis: 
shipping 
$4.40 bbl, 
meal $4. 

Philadelphia: 
er; offerings 
$4.25@4.45. 

Portland: Pure dark rye 
dark rye $5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.85, Wisconsin white patent $6.05. 

Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: New 
business confined to a scattered car here 
and there; trade interested only in imme- 
diate needs and, apparently, unconcerned 
about the future. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good, so unfilled orders on mill books 
are rapidly diminishing; pure white rye 
flour $3.60@3.85 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, pure medium $3.40@3.65, pure 
dark $2.90@3.15. 

New York: Sales indicated in limited 
lots at the lower end of the price range; 
pure white patents, 120-day shipment $4.15 
@4.40. 

Chicago: Only scattered buying of small 
lots reported by most mill agents, although 
a few larger sales made by one distributor; 
directions continue fair; white patent $3.80 
@3.95, medium $3.60@3.75, dark $3@3.40. 


Prices declined 20c; sales and 
directions fair; pure white flour 
medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye 


Trade slow; 
more liberal; 


market weak- 
white patent 


$5.50, medium 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: No snap to market what- 
ever. Trade listless, and new business 
largely of car lot variety. It is truly a 


buyers’ market, with prices very unsatisfac- 
tory. Even though the raw material is at 
a fixed level, there is a wide range in ask- 
ing prices, and reports are that the returns 
to the processors are far from remunera- 
tive. Shipping directions, however, are 
good; fancy No. 1 semolina $5.80@5.90 bbl, 


bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis, and standard No. 
1 30c less. 
In the week ended Oct. 31, nine Minne- 


apolis and interior mills made 100,436 bbls 
durum products, against 95,867 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, but am- 
ple; market was quiet and without impor- 
tant change; No. 1 fancy $6.95@7.15, No. 
1 regular $6.65@6.85. 

Chicago: Another quiet week, with few 
inquiries and sales; No. 1 semolina $5.95@ 
6.20, std. No. 1 $5.75@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; $6.60 for No. 1, f.o.b. Pitts- 
vurgh, bulk. 

Buffalo: Demand and sales continue slow, 
with heavy withdrawals on contracts on 
account of flood of shipping directions orig- 
inating by near capacity operations or 
macaroni plants; experts believe meatless 
days, when they come, will boost macaroni 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Flours 


of Long-Run Dollar Value 


These flours are offered to quality-plus- 
economy buyers on a full dollar’s worth 


basis. 


We believe 


that, based on 


strength, balance, dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance under every con- 
dition, they are comparable, regardless 
of price, with any flours offered any- 


where. 


The truest economy is buying worth the cost. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





products sharply; liquidation of contracts 
operating to firm up prices and increase 
sales; supply fair; on bulk basis, all rail, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: No. 1 $6.75, durum fancy 
patent $6.75, macaroni flour $6.30, first clear 
$5.30, second clear $4.25, durum granular 
$6 35. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 15c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $6.90, granular $6.45, No. 3 $6.25, fancy 
patent $6.90. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are quiet; bookings are coming in 
regularly, but quantities are small; prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, Oct. 31: regular 
grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.65. 


Winnipeg: Demand improved with colder 
weather and sales on a fair scale; supplies 
light, but mills now finding offerings of 
high grade oats for milling freer than for 
some time. Quotations, Oct. 31: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 


Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 2 at $3.20 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-02 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Flour Ceilings 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuuinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





ic. 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








High Protein 





CLEAR 


FLOUR 


The right clears— 
At the right price— 
When you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON —“Flourists”’ 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 


Hard Wheat 











(Continued from page 9.) 

This cannot be done, however, be- 
cause of a statutory provision that pre- 
vents the Corporation from selling wheat 
for milling at less than the parity 
price. The Corporation is not prevent- 
ed, however, from purchasing flour and 
reselling it at prices below the parity 
level. This type of operation could be 
conducted in such a way as to have the 
effect of keeping the cost of wheat to 
millers down to the level equivalent to 
their ceiling prices on flour. Such a 
program carried out for the balance of 
the 1942-43 season would require a 
subsidy on the flour produced from ap- 
proximately 875,000,000 bus of wheat. 
It is estimated that the total losses in- 
curred, that is, the total subsidy for 
this period, would be from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Much of the wheat which 
would be subsidized under this plan has 
already been sold by producers and 
their returns would not be increased by 
the subsidy. 

An alternative method of providing a 
subsidy would be by making payments 
to wheat producers in connection with 
their sales of wheat during the re- 
mainder of the season. The effect of 
such a payment would be to induce pro- 
ducers to sell wheat at the presently 
prevailing levels rather than to place 
it under government loan. This method 
of payment could be combined with a 
program under which producers would 
be permitted to withdraw wheat from 
loan stocks without the payment of ac- 
cumulated carrying charges. It is prob- 
able that not more than 150,000,000 
bus of wheat would need to be subsi- 
dized under this method at a cost of 
approximately $20,000,000. 

An additional alternative for provid- 
ing subsidy would be to make payments 
to wheat producers who withdraw wheat 
from loan stocks for sale in the market. 
In addition to the payment on wheat 
so withdrawn, the carrying charges 
would be absorbed by Commodity Credit 
Corp. The effect of this plan would: be 
to make wheat available in the market 
at prices below the loan level by the 
amount of the payment. The payment 
of about 6c bu would tend to maintain 
wheat prices at about the level of Sept. 
28 to Oct. 2. The cost of such a pro- 
gram probably would be between. $15,- 
000,000 and $20,000,000 for the remain- 
der of the 1942-43 season. This plan 
would have the advantage of using the 
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established loan and redemption ma- 
chinery of Commodity Credit Corp. and 
avoiding need for setting up new pro. 
cedure for making payments to pro- 
ducers or millers. 


WHEAT FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY 

The price of flour is controlled by 
three factors: . 

1. The price of wheat 
2. The selling price of millfeed 
3. Gross milling margin. 

It may be said dogmatically that the 
price of flour follows the fluctuations 
in the wheat and millfeed markets with 
extreme closeness and that gross milling 
margin is small and relatively stable. 

Since the days of the first World 
War, the milling industry has _ been 
plagued with serious overcapacity. Dur- 
ing the years from 1935 to the present 
time the United States Bureau of Cen- 
sus figures indicate that the industry 
has operated at an average annual rate 
of from 50.8% to 59.8% of full capacity. 
Because of the large surplus capacity 
and because of the fact that, in general, 
any one company’s flour is quite similar 
to many others’, profit margins in the 
industry have been low. There are no 
official figures. indicating the average 
profit per barrel for the industry. How- 
ever, a survey covering the financial re- 
sults of some 30 to 90 companies made 


‘by a trade association indicates that 


their net profits before taxes fluctuated 
from 13¢ to 14.4c bbl during the three 
crop years ending June 30, 1941. It is 
believed that these figures show some- 
what better financial results than the 
true industry average, inasmuch as the 
companies which report are, in general, 
the more successful ones. Many of them 
engage in operations such as grain han- 
dling, manufacture of mixed feeds and 
manufacture of flour mixes and other 
specialty products. The profits from 
these operations have not been segre- 
gated from those on flour and are arbi- 
trarily allocated to flour in this survey. 

For the milling of wheat for flour 
there is a general “rule of thumb” that 
it requires 4.6 bus of wheat to produce 
a 196-lb barrel of flour. In addition to 
the flour there are approximately 16 
Ibs of various types of millfeed pro- 
duced. About 4 lbs of product is lost 
in handling. 

Thus, assuming a stable millfeed mar- 
ket, each le bu change in wheat prices 
makes a 4.6c bbl change in the cost of 
flour. With a ceiling on flour prices, 
the average increase of 6c bu which is 
necessary to raise wheat prices to the 
loan level would cause millers to lose 
approximately 12c bbl of flour pro- 
duced. This makes no allowance for 
the fact that, in practice, prices higher 
than loan prices are necessary to en- 
courage farmers to redeem loans, |e- 
cause of storage, handling and other 
accumulated charges. 

The foregoing makes it fairly certain 
that the flour milling industry cannot 
absorb any of the increase in wheat 
costs and, if wheat costs rise, either 
there must be absorption at other levels 
of distribution or there must be a sub- 
sidy program of some sort. 

A rise in wheat prices is not the only 
problem which a miller with a ceiling 
on his flour faces. Millfeed is an ex- 
tremely important factor in the pricing 
of flour. Each dollar’s change in the 
millfeed price causes an inverse change 


-of about 4c bbl in the cost of flour. 


In other words, a $4 decline in feed 
prices from the levels of the base period 
would increase costs by 16c bbl and 
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wipe out the entire margin of the mills 
represented in the previously mentioned 
gurvey. It must be considered axiom- 
atic that the holding of present flour 
ceilings demands not only a maximum 
price for wheat at base period levels, 
put a minimum price for millfeed at 
the same levels. The mechanism of this 
freeze, of course, may be handled by a 
subsidy to compensate for fluctuation of 
actual market prices. 


BREAD 

There are many considerations to be 
taken into account if the price of bread 
is to be held at its present retail level. 

It is estimated that there are about 
20,000 baking establishments in the 
United States producing bread at a 
gross value of about one billion dollars 
per annum. The industry has always 
been highly competitive with relatively 
low margins, the average profit of an 
efficient plant on its sales being about 
5%. Because of the competitive nature 
of the industry, the bakeries have com- 
peted for the housewives’ fancy, by at- 
tractive wrapping of the product and 
by many varieties of bread to suit in- 
dividual tastes. Also, bakeries have 
eompeted in inducements to the retail 
outlets as by special discounts and the 
offering of substantial margins. 

Maximum prices on bread were estab- 
lished under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation at the highest prices pre- 
vailing in March. These maximum prices 
range throughout the United States at 
from 64%c to 8%c lb, wholesale, and 
from 8c to 10c lb, retail. 

The principal ingredients of bread 
are flour, shortening, milk and sugar. 
The practice of the baking industry has 
been to purchase these ingredients un- 
der contracts for future delivery, com- 
mencing on an average of one to six 
months after the execution of the con- 
tract and extending for about like peri- 
ods after the commencement of delivery. 
The “lag” may be as much as one year. 

Flour and milk, which were not cov- 
ered by price ceilings until Oct. 5, 1942, 
have advanced substantially in price 
from the cost basis used in establishing 
the price of bread in March. The spread 
between the cost of flour being used in 
March and its present market price is 
about 45c bbl. This increase in the cost 
of flour would reflect an increase of .2c 
in the cost of producing a pound of 
bread. Milk has also increased about 
831,% from the cost of that being 
used during March. This increase in 
milk costs amounts to .lce. Wage in- 
creases averaging 15% which took place 
between May 1, 1942, and Sept. 1, 1942, 
added another .2c to the bakers’ cost. 
In some instances these increases were 
certified by the War Labor Board and 
other bakers in the same area shortly 
granted similar increases. 

These increases in flour, milk and di- 
rect wages amount to .5c per pound of 
bread. As the bakers are forced to 
absorb these increases it is anticipated 
that the profit margin of even the most 
efficient operator will be wiped out. 


To avoid this situation, it is contem- . 


plated that a reasonable profit margin 
not exceeding the previous margins 
should be continued, not by an increase 
in the maximum prices of bread at re- 
tail but by the effecting of certain econ- 
omies in the baking industry. The 
economies might include the cutting out 
of many varieties, the elimination of 
twisting and slicing of bread and of 
inner wraps, and a prohibition against 
consignment selling. There are prob- 
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lems involved, both practical and legal, 
in the effecting of these economies, but 
it is believed that this program can be 
readily accomplished. The squeeze on 
the bakers’ profit margins may tend to 
result in the voluntary institution of 
some economies, either individually or 
by mutual agreement, through official 
approval if necessary. It is also be- 
lieved that many of these economies 
could be instituted through order of the 
War Production Board, which order 
may likewise prove necessary or desir- 
able. Further, since the subject is so 
closely related to price control, it is also 
believed that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration would have adequate authority 
to promulgate regulations looking toward 
this end. 

In a large majority of the markets 
in the United States the retail margin 
for the grocer is 2c, or a markup of 
between 22% and 25%. In some cities 
the retail margin is 1c, or a markup of 
12%%. Although these margins on 
bread appear to be relatively large, ex- 
perience in the food retailing business 
has shown that these margins must be 
maintained in order that the operation 
of retail stores may be continued, espe- 
cially in view of the low margins on 
other commodities. 

While the bakers should be able to 
absorb the present increases in the man- 
ner above explained, it seems evident 
that no further increased costs are pos- 
sible while the present ceilings on bread 
are maintained. There is no possible 
“roll back” in the ceiling prices of in- 
gredients. In fact, and particularly as 
regards flour, subsidy or support price 
programs are necessary to maintain even 
the existing ingredient ceilings. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 31, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 





r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 


Chicago ... 42 481 19 150 190 62 
Duluth ... 198 10 - 283 oe 3 
Indianapolis 21 74 ae 36 75 10 
Kan, City.. 123 117 8 92 51 10 
Milwaukee. ee 6 2 es 5 ee 
Mpls. ..... 669 60 137 188 35 137 
Omaha ... 39 46 80 44 64 50 
Peoria .... 20 147 es 18 36 2 
Sioux City. 14 31 20 ee 35 ee 
St. Joseph. 56 19 8 18 22 4 
St. Louis... 99 67 8 90 42 2 
Wichita .. 48 oe oe 26 ee ee 

Totals ..1,329 1,058 282 945 555 270 


Last week.1,154 862 428 1,073 733 438 
Last year. 707 886 223 714 750 184 
Seaboard— 





Galveston . 6 4 ee 
New York. ee oe 3 
Totals .. 6 4 3 os 
Last week. ee 26 as 4 os 
Last year.. 5 95 9 os 139 o* 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
CHICAGO .occcccece 74 28 1 8 
arr 2 ee ee 
Milwaukee ...... 2 28 
Minneapolis ...... 39 8 23 
OMBRA .ccccsesce 3 os 
POOFIR cc ccccccece 2 23 ee 2 
Sioux City ...... 2 oe 8 ja 
Bt. Jeep .ccccee 9 oe 5 
St. Louis ........ 2 3 e 
Potale .cccccese 121 76 60 24 
Last week ....... 114 138 163 30 
Last year ....... 103 155 47 26 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
24, 1942, and Oct. 25, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 24 Oct. 25 Oct. 24 Oct. 25 

1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat ...... 270,702 281,270 15,896 20,324 
GOPR. cascccce 39,537 40,898 ees be 
CORE. «i veses - 11,710 12,081 617 259 
) . Aree 18,964 17,540 1,007 1,240 
Barley ...... 11,558 7,752 45 : 
@laxseed .... 5,579 6,641 e 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 24 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
4,250,000 (3,764,000); oats, none (28,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000). 


CORPORATE SURETY RULE 
POSTPONED FOR HEARINGS 


The railroad proposal to amend the 
Consolidated Freight Classification so 
that all blanket indemnity bonds filed 
with carriers for release of cars covered 
by shippers’ order bills-of-lading must 
have corporate surefies has been post- 
poned until Jan. 31 from the original 
effective date of Nov. 1. It is expected 
that public hearings will be held within 
the next two months, due to the amount 
of protest which has developed from 
shipping interests over the proposed elim- 
ination of individual sureties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





GENERAL FOOD SALES UP 

New Yorx, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp., for the three months ended Sept. 
30, reports sales of $57,287,334 compared 
with $54,252,558 for the preceding pe- 
riod and with $46,666,038 a year ago. 
Nine months’ sales amount to $167,386,263 
compared with $136,172,714 a year ago. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 30, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals ....... 118,617 316 3,800 8,101 
Private terminals ° oe 58 6 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





Totals ........ 118,617 316 3,858 8,107 


Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,288 o° 16 24 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VOtOTS .csccece 19,186 és 26 91 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee ee 
ViCtOrim cccsccee 1,011 o« 

Prince Rupert .. 1,107 ee 

DOORS .vccvvcs 159,827 316 3,899 8,222 
Year ago ....... 142,764 349 3,154 6,594 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 535 89 2,171 1,722 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern iv. ...... 79 ae 18 33 


WOGONS .csccess 613 89 2,189 1,755 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

2 





EMO cccccesee ,836 4 449 495 

MOM ciccccccce 112 4 295 316 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GFR Gi¥. wecces 126 oe 2 8 

Totals cscccees 3,073 8 746 820 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 30, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 28,774 484 7,652 12,619 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
QPm GEV. ccscce 3,097 7 55 133 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1-Oct. 30, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 37,799 400 5,160 56,826 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 1,695 oe 39 84 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Qg¢t. 31, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 431 230 85 20 2,780 4,714 
Duluth ...... 582 239 1,008 43 2,304 1,937 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 31, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ... << és 9,500 6,925 
Kansas City .. 1,600 1,925 4,150 4,650 
Philadelphia .. 620 280 ees — 
Milwaukee .... 40 cee 2,820 2,080 
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WANT ADS 

















Vv vy °¢ Vv 
Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


POSITION AS MILLER, 25 YEARS’ EX- 
perience on both hard and soft wheat; 
can give best of references. Box 124, 
Bowersville, Ga. e 


EXPERT MILLER WISHES CONNECTION 
with large mill as miller; 30 years’ ex- 
perience; age past 50; go anywhere, short 
notice; now employed. Address 6831, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER, OPEN FOR PERMANENT 
connection 60 days; skilled in close yields, 
low ash flours, maintenance and produc- 
tion at low costs; feeds also; assistant 
superintendent larger plant considered. I 
can get you profit producing results sel- 
dom found in any mill; personal inter- 
view or correspondence invited. Minne- 
sota or near-by states preferred. Address 
5805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY FOR A 
250-300-bbl flour mill, including power 
plant; might use slightly larger unit. E. 
J. Dalby, 132 Corn Exchange, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 
Vv ———— 


FOR RENT—BAKERY, FULLY EQUIPPED 
—Near Twin Cities. Pop. 600. Serves 
three stores, institution, two summer 
camps. Write Box 156, Chisago City, 
Minn. 















































REPRINTS 


Standing advertisements and reading mat- 
ter, one page or less, may be reprinted at 
the following schedule of charges: 

First one hundred, $2.50; additional hun- 
dreds, 50c ench. Second color—add 75% 
to above charge. Regular stock—English 
finish book or high grade news print; 80-Ib 
coated stock—25c r hundred additional. 

Extra long articles, or printing requiring 
special composition, arrangement, nding, 
etc., will be estimated in advance if desired. 

Send reprint orders to The Miller Pub- 
mad Co., 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, 

nn, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 





Baltimore ..... 2,091 ee 
Boston ........ 2,374 ee ee os ee 
Buffalo ........ 6,271 «+ 716 203 45 
Chicago ....... 123 e* oe oe oe 
New York ..... 1,496 
AMOR coccscs 31 
Philadelphia ... 345 oo ee oe PY} 
EMO ccveceseve oe oo 186 -» 109 
Totals ...... 11,731 +» 852 208 164 
Oct. 24, 1942.. 12,440 eo 617 203 45 
Nov. 1, 1941... 15,222 -- 267 300 oe 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
-——— Week ending 
Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 31 
Five mills ....... 17,543 16,308 *16,374 
*Four mills. 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. 3 Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE + WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York Orry 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasoo."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








“ * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 3 sgemstenr ice 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Concentration 
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and maintaining goods already in the 
hands of consumers. This service is so 
obviously important in some industries, 
such as those that provide for the heat- 
ing of homes, that it cannot be elim- 
inated. -Furthermore, the elimination of 
the distribution activities of firms whose 
plants are closed may leave some areas, 
at least temporarily, without supplies of 
needed goods. I think it is clear that 
there is no single rule that can be ap- 
plied to all cases. Any decision in 
this matter, which I know is causing 
widespread concern, must depend partly 
on the service rendered by the distribu- 
tive organization and partly on the ex- 
tent to which any labor or other re- 
sources that might be freed by concen- 
trating distributive industries are needed 
from time to time for the prosecution 
of the war. 

This concentration of production will 
probably often be accompanied by other 
measures in themselves necessary and 
by their nature affecting the operation 
of concentrated industries. The simpli- 
fication and standardization of some 
civilian goods will be necessary to 
stretch our supplies of materials and 
sometimes our supplies of labor as far 
as possible. Where we cannot get along 
without the production of an article 
we can often get along for the period 
of the war with a similar though some- 
times less satisfactory article. This sim- 
plification and standardization will often 
make it easier to concentrate produc- 
tion in fewer plants. The limitation of 
new gas stove production to stripped 
models containing no more than 100 
pounds of iron and steel per stove will 
save nearly 16,000 tons of iron and steel 
for the coming year, and will also serve 
to prevent nucleus plants from taking 
undue advantage of the concentration 
to market their normal competitive lines. 
Again if production is concentrated so 
as to minimize transportation, steps may 
be necessary to see that transport is in 
fact reduced to the minimum necessary 
amount, and that some of the potential 
gains from concentration are not dissi- 
pated by wasteful practice. 

This program of concentration can 
take us very far. It is essential to the 
development of our full war potential. 
But we all recognize that it also takes 
us far away from some of the things 
we valued in our peace-time economic 
life. The fruits of past enterprise are 
threatened and some will be lost. We 
are departing from the spirit of the anti- 
trust laws and must keep in mind the 
possibility that monopolies will be fos- 
tered. While the preference for small 
plants for continued production is a 
partial safeguard, these aspects of the 
concentration policy should not be 
brushed aside. But the choice before 
us is a choice between evils. There is 
no need for me to insist that the sacri- 
fices which concentration of production 
will require are necessary to save us 
from much greater sacrifices stretching 
far into the future. We can rebuild 
when our future as free people has been 
assured. Freedom means opportunity 
to rebuild the good things in our eco- 
nomic and political life which we aban- 
don temporarily for the sake of sur- 
vival. In the meantime I assure you 


that this task of concentration is being ° 


approached with a will to sacrifice 
nothing without gain to the war effort. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A, 














Mennel 








GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, ORUCOR 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


“ . port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 




















PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 















1942 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 








WOLF MILLING CO, 
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War Problems 














X- 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 


MILL CO. 
Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM - MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barrets DarLy 
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problems in common with the whole- 
saler. Sugar rationing has forced some 
changes. For example, one major com- 
pany has eliminated cakes for special 
occasions, such as weddings and birth- 
days. 

Other economies have been introduced 
by eliminating icing on the sides of 
cakes; by changing formulas and using 
other sweetenings (such as honey, corn 
sugar, fruit syrups) in place of sugar. 
The consumption of chocolate has been 
greatly curtailed. This control has been 
imposed voluntarily by the chocolate 
processor, whose operations are now re- 
stricted to 60% of the amount processed 
during the same month of the previous 
year. 

The sources of supply for many spices 
have been completely cut off by the war. 
This condition is reflected in prices. 
Clearly, the retail baker has a real prob- 
lem to continue making cinnamon rolls, 
coffee cakes, apple turnovers and similar 
products. Poppy seed, sesame seed and 
caraway are available only in limited 
quantities. Substitutes are used wher- 
ever possible—dill in place of caraway, 
to mention one example. 


MEETING LABOR DIFFICULTY 


The labor situation in the retail bak- 
ing industry was summarized by one of 
its executives a short time ago, who said: 

“Skilled bakers are not being attracted 
to defense industries, generally speak- 
ing, because they prefer a steady in- 
come over a period of years. The un- 
skilled labor is another problem. It is 
not great in the retail baking industry 
today; but people who are unskilled 
naturally are drawn to higher paid jobs. 
We have met that problem in some de- 
gree by using men in the 4-F draft 
classification; by substituting women; 
and in cases where married men have 
entered the military service, have tried 
to place members of their families in 
their place, especially wives, because we 
are pledged to give the jobs back to the 
men when they return. We _ haven’t 
found the present labor situation to be 
especially difficult, but general help is 
becoming harder to get.” 

The wage issue has not confronted 
the retail bakers as it has the wholesale 
industry. 

Transportation is likewise a perplex- 
ing problem for chain retailers. To 
meet ODT regulations, a sharp reduc- 
tion has been made in the merchandise 
offered. Some companies have reduced 
their lines by as much as 30%. Addi- 
tional mileage savings have been accom- 
plished by reducing the number of out- 
lets. Larger shipping cabinets have 
been devised. Modification in construc- 
tion of delivery trucks has been made 
to accommodate bigger pay loads. 


CHANGES IN PACKING 

Even changes in packing equipment 
have been introduced. One executive 
mentioned where previously only 10 
loaves of bread were packed to a cab- 
inet, by slight alteration it is now pos- 
sible to pack 12 in same cabinet. More- 
over, since cakes are not iced on the 
sides, the plaque on the bottom has been 
eliminated, with the result that eight 
instead of six cakes are now packed to 
the container. Detailed analysis is con- 
stantly being made of routing. 


SMES BVI 2 —$—$$_$—_———— 
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o The Montana Flour Mills Com- 


pany started milling this flour al- 
most a generation ago before the 
remarkable bread-making qual- 
ities of Montana high protein 
wheat had been discovered. 


In the intervening years we have 
devoted constant study, ade- 
quate laboratory research, and 
the best of mechanical equip- 


NATIONAL 


Champion 


MONTANA 


ment to the ideal or reflecting in 
JUDITH FLOUR the utmost of the 
bread-making qualities present 
in the wheat from which it de- 
rives. 

It is a proper assumption that the 
measure of quality in the finished 
product rests squarely upon the 
quality of the raw product from 
which it is processed. 








GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT 


FALLS, MONTANA 


* * IMPERIAL * * 
FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 


from the grower. 


It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 


worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 


five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 











Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















MILLING WHEAT FRO 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocixG section or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
Chicago Columbus 
Peoria P 


ortland 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis 
Kansas City Enid 
Omaha 


New York ——< Cedar Rapids 
ow e 
Chicago 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 





CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


5 ea ces 
= eas 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 


—— 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


Millers 


(ee 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


—_——_ 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 








ESS 


oldest and largest 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 














* * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
J 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
COMPANY LIMITED Receiving, Shipping and Exporting 
“~~ Gontracts Promptly Exécuted 
462 Country Elevators Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. Bonney: Soseate, Celery, & Zetencidge, 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg epee > ~ ht ee 














THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


PPP PP PP PP PPP PP PPP PP PP PPP FF FP FF PP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP FPP PF FFF PF PP PF FP FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FF FFF FF FFD 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


WInNtPEG e§ VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. anc gal WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
a 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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42 

























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 


SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address a Ds ALL 
“HASTINGS' (ico CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Off WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC,’ ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








= 
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“VICTORY” .- 
“WOODLAND” 





THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 












CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 








oo 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















S—="=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 
~ JUTE 


JUTE BAGS COTTON |W", ° 
. BAGS . BAGS 


i 






































COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
ys 3 A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I | 
> Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC > 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
ILVERKING ““Guekr eae jog "KEYSTONE F 
“Sg ” “ ” “ ” “ ” * 
Cite btn: “eee ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA JUMES hichardson E SONS 
Grain se. Shippers and Exporters 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | "i imaltcacg ela 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “UAMESRICH” 

























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON _———_s PIE he TORONTO, CANADA 


re * 
REGISTERED 





: + 4 


PURITY cures vo™ STERLING. 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 

















=n UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ee ist 
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Calendar of Coming Euents 


NOVEMBER 15-17.—NEW ENGLAND BAKERS ASSOCIATION, fall convention 


at Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I; 


51 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 


secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, 


1943 


JANUARY 10-12.—PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS ASSOCIATION, midwinter con- 
vention at Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa; secretary-treasurer, David C. 
Wiley, Fleischmann Vienna Model Bakery, Philadelphia. 


JANUARY 24-26—POTOMAC STATES BAKERS ASSOCIATION, convention at 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


Secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 


JANUARY 24-26.—_OHIO BAKERS ASSOCIATION conference at Columbus, Ohio; 
secretary, Roy Ferguson, 829 Broad Street, Columbus. 








“WAR BREAD” 
* * * 


German Bread an Example of 
Nazi Government Food- 
Stretching Policy 


Germany’s “war bread,” as described 
in the War-Peace pamphlet, “Wartime 
Food Developments in Germany,” pub- 
lished by the Food Research Institute 
at Stanford University, California, is 
an example of the governmental food- 
stretching policy. 

In preparation for the present war, 
Nazi leaders had provided that wheat 
flour should be milled at 78-80% extrac- 
tion and rye flour at 80%. During the 
first year of the war these relatively high 
peacetime rates appear to have been 
maintained unchanged, but in the sum- 
mer of 1941 the extraction requirement 
for wheat was raised to 85%, in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, to 90%, and in March, 1942, 
to 100%. Over the same period the legal 
extraction requirement for rye was sim- 
ilarly increased to 100%. Substantial 
admixtures of other cereals or potatoes in 
wheat and rye flour have not yet been re- 
quired, but admixture of barley appar- 
ently will begin in October. Since wheat 
has been in relatively shorter supply than 
rye, the government has required vari- 
ous percentages of rye to be mixed with 
wheat in the production of wheat flour. 
During most of the war period the re- 
quired percentage of rye has been 7-10%, 
but for a short time last year 15% was 
specified, and in recent months no rye 
requirement has been in force. 





War Cake 











(Continued from page 18.) 
ing foods, of which cereal products such 
as cake are among the most important 
and least costly. 

Our cereal production is abundant. 
Our sugar imports are limited by trans- 
portation difficulties. In the energy field, 
Sugar and cereals are the important, 
low cost foods. In cake, these two foods 
are blended in a tasty combination that 
adds variety to each. Increased cake 
consumption, in so far as it replaces con- 
Sumption of sugar in purer forms, is a 
real conservation of sugar, in that it sub- 
stitutes part cereal energy for sugar, 
when compared with many other forms 
of sugar consumption, such as confec- 
tions, beverages, candies, etc. 

Thus, when cake takes the place of 


some dessert with a higher sugar percent- 
age, it has the effect of replacing some 
sugar-energy with cereal-energy. 

During the war, the nation will need 
to consume more energy foods, simply 
because there will be more energy ex- 
pended in the aggregate to accomplish 
the increase in production needed. More 
of this energy food will have to come 
from cereals, and the change can be 
facilitated by maintaining a variety of 
cereal food forms. As one of this va- 
riety, cake and sweet goods have a defi- 
nite place. 

MORALE FACTORS 


As morale builders, desserts have a 
value somewhat beyond their purely nu- 
tritional function. At a time when meth- 
ods and customs of living are being up- 
ended on every hand, homes broken up 
and numerous inconveniences imposed on 
the qjvilian population, as well as the 
armed forces, there is no point in ex- 
tending these inconveniences and curtail- 
ments beyond what is necessary. 

It has appeared at times to be the 
commonly held idea in government and 
other vocal circles that a _ policy of 
“cracking down” on the greatest possible 
number of normal activities will serve 
the purpose of arousing the general pop- 
ulation to a greater understanding of 
the seriousness of the present war and 
thus increase their pull in the harness. 
Undoubtedly, such a point is well taken, 
particularly in the early stages of the 
war. 

But it should be remembered that a 
policy of that kind can go too far. 
Within a short time, the effect of the 
many vital curtailments and the grow- 
ing casualty lists will make it painfully 
evident to all that we are deeply engaged 
in a life and death struggle. 

The mental irksomeness and strain of 
long hours in war plants have been rec- 
ognized by labor authorities, and are more 
directly evident in the considerable ab- 
senteeism that is such a headache for 
production managers. Extreme curtail- 
ment of all of the folderol of life con- 
tributes nothing to the improvement of 
this condition, unless it can be justified 
on the sole ground of an actual improve- 
ment in war production facilities or 
materials. 

The morale of a nation at home is sec- 
ondary only to the morale of its armed 
forces, and there is much more oppor- 
twpity to influence the latter. A crack- 
up in the morale of the German civilian 
population and workers in World War I 
was as important in their defeat as any 
loss of morale in the army. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


81 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


s Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton © Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


’ Montreal 


Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


























R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





Western Assurance 





Company 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Blidg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Rrents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | __:.. 


TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














MAKING SURE 


“Jack, dear,” said the bride, “let us try 
to make the other people think we’ve been 
married a long time.” 

“All right, honey,” came the reply, “but 
do you think you can carry both suit- 
cases?” 


¥ Y¥ 


NUMBER, PLEASE 
Eacited Lady (at the telephone).—I 
want my husband, please, at once. 
Operator.—What number, please? 
Excited Lady~How many do you 
think I’ve got? 
¥ ¥ 


AN OLD sTORY 
Fortune Teller (to young lady client). 
You are soon going on a long trip. 
Young Lady.—Will I have to walk 
back? 
¥ oY 


NO DIFFERENCE 
Tramp (who has just reecived a piece 
of pie for sawing some wood).—Madam! 
Do you mind if I saw the pie and eat 
some of that wood? 
¥ ¥ 


EVEN EXCHANGE 


And there is that one about the busi- 
ness man who was dying. His partner 
was at his bedside, and the dying man 
said: “I’ve a confession to make. Two 
years ago I faked the books and robbed 
the firm of $10,000.” 

“That’s all right,” his partner said. 
“T poisoned you.” 

¥ ¥ 


QUITS 
Plumber.—Sorry, sir, V’ve forgotten 
my tools. - 
Professor.—That’s all right, my good 
man. I’ve forgotten what I wanted 
you for. 
v ¥ 


WRONG WORD 
Sergeant.—Hey! You can’t go in there 

—that’s the colonel’s tent! 
Rookie——Then what have they got 

“Private” over the entrance for? 


¥ ¥ 


RIGHT ANSWER 

Mr. Jencks was visiting in the country, 
and near by lived a centenarian. One 
morning Mr. Jencks strolled over for a 
chat with the old man. 

“To what do you attribute your lon- 
gevity?” inquired the young man. 

“To the fact,” replied the old man con- 
clusively, “that I never died.” 


¥ ¥ 


SOMETHING TO CRY ABOUT 


Boy.—Mother, may I have -a nickel 
for the old man who is crying outside? 


Mother.—Yes, dear, but what is he. 


crying about? 
Boy.—He’s crying “Peanuts—5 cents a 
bag !”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








SAXONY MILLS 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 





Menomonie, Wis. 








— - oe ——w1 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS : 


of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS | 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Nov: 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2, 


LONDON-—~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEeacn,'’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,”’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address ‘Feastanco,”’ 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW, C.2 | 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Marveu," Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


eee Mone 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GLASGOW 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
Merchants Exchange. 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sano Francisco 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


er en able Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, lll 


960 Montana 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 





ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











Flour Specialists ficou" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


>» & COMPANY 





H. J. GREENBANK 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FI_LOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Quality Flour for Every N eed 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


er Street NEW YORK o7 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN te COLORADO 





W. V. DICKINSON & CO., Inc. 
FLOUR v_ SEMOLINA 


MOVED TO 
Room 901, at 21 East Fortieth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. ..... ecccescccscvecesooce 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio..... _ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., ‘Wises 

peg, Man. coccece ° 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ..... 


Alva Roller Mills, ‘Alva, “Oxia. eocee ee 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich..... e 
American Bakers anerneed Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. .ocececesecceecscecs cece 


American Cyanamia rs Chemical Corp., 

New York, 
American Dry om Institute, Inc., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & whviccored Co., New 

York, ° 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal.. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 42, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee eee eee esas eeeee eeeeeee 


eee were e eens ee eeeeene 


eee eeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. .ccoce 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt —_ City; Seattle; 
Wichita ..+..- 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N. ” Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.....+++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co... 


ee eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 


eee eee eeweee 


Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas ....scsccccssccecessess 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
KAMsSaS .cerccccccccccesecesvcssesecre 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


‘ Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
C Scotland ......+- ° 
‘Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., "Montreal, To- 
ronto . 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co... Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Oo., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., "Minneapolis. 
Canoga Farm, R.F.D. 4, Encino, Cal.. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ......++++++++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccecececeeceeesereevevens 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. > age 
Com any—New or - 
Cette; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon.......- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnatt. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., ‘st. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .....--- 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y....++-+++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl......-. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York......- 
Collins Flour on Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon ...- Pe cecesessesesos 
Colorado Milling - * Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas eoccccccs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., ian, ipstrencpbien 
Scotland ...... ° 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, "Scotland. eee 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon........ ae 


eee eee wees eres eseee 


eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Ee. BE... nwccccccesrccccesegecees ‘ 
Day Co., Minneapolis, 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.. 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. 
Clair, Mich. eccccece 
Dickinson, W. V., & Co., 
Dixie - Portland Flour 
Tenn. 


sees 


Inc., New York 
Co., Memphis, 


ORO eee eee eee eee eeweseeeeeee 
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Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut 5 pened of sane, New 
York, N. eovceseoce 
Dow icaasenh Co., Midiand, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc, New 
Wa a. He 8060 02404b 0s 6a se eeesnes 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Ltd., Montreal, 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. eecccccecs 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. .. Cocccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


New Ulm, 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ovcceece 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng.. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson = Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. eoccce 
Firsi National Bank in St. Louis. bweeeee 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ° ecccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
eee Gite,  Zivecsecce eecccccce 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. eosece cece 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ........ ecccccees 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eeeee eee een eeeeee 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. .... eccccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. . 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis.Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
——— serene’ & Elevator we Lincoln, 
e eoece ove ee 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. esses eevee 
Gotham Hotel, New SOP, Be Bes ccceccs 


OME, sosvceess 
Greenbank, H. 8 “a Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
CNGOO, Ts  6hcccssercs ° $006e0 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, ‘England 
Hardesty Milling Co., ‘Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land .......- eecccccccces eeccece 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Ce. Ine., 
Kansas City, Mo. coves 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
- Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, .... 


were eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eeeeee 


Seem eee eee ee eeeteseseeee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astion), Witreccccccceccscece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


eee eee wees eeeens eee 


Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb.. 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas eevcceces eecccccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccecccecs 
Kimpton, W. &., 
Australia ...... eccccccccece 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


& Sons, Melbourne, 
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King Midas Flour oe 
BEIMM, 3 ccccccccececee 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knickerbocker Mills, New York, N. Y... 


we Smee 


eeeeeeee 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Fe ccccccccccsdecccccccceses 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chaieage, Th. ccccccccccccsccccccccs 

La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ..-..eeeeeceseccvceces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccccccccccesccescceccces 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas ° 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NOD. cccccccsccveccccseevceseese 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......-. 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill..... escce 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eeeeeee 


eee erat eeeeeeeee eee eeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 


Scotland .......- ecccccccccce 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., " Glasgow, 
Scotland .....++. eoccccee 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, iil.. ee 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis eevee ° 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co.,. Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.... 
Mid-Kansas ee Co., Clay —— 
Kansas 
Midland Chemical 
Dubuque, Iowa ... 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


oer ee ee eee eee eee ee 


Inc., “7 


* Laboratories, 


eee eee eee eeeeeee 


Columbus, 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
GEO cccccccceccccvccccseccsesescese ° 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO .cceeeeeseeerteces ercccccce 


Miner-Hillard miting Co., Wilkes- -Barre, 

Pa. .. ° 
Minot Flour. Mill “Co., ‘Minot, N. D...0- 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 


Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..ccccceccccces eocccccoece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 

BD, 6.6.04500.0050 00004 soesresasentenese 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, beapanie Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccsccce ee 
Moundridge ilting Co., * ” Moundridge, 
Kansas ... PPYTTTTT Titty 


eeeeere 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, Ni J. cccccccccccccccccgeces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ees) 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co., Newton, 

Kansas 
= Ulm Roller 


eee ee ewe eee eee ese eeeeeee 


Mill Co., New Ulm, 
PR Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ..... cvccceee 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ........ +...Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


Pan-American Trading Co. Kansas 
City, Mo. ececccccccceccce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ............ 
ae Speco Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 26, 


eee e mem eee eeeeeeseee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. ... 


Seem eee ee eee eee ee ereseee 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
SS ee ae ae 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. .. ues. ees 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
MO GE. oi cénebatnhineves cbbbeces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Mmgiamd .ccccccccccccccccccece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .. 
Ruassell- Miller Milling 
Minn, .....0- ecccceces 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. . 


eee ee eeeeee 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


eeeeee eee eee teeeeee 


Co., Minneapolis, 


St. Cloud Milling 
Minn. eeecccccccccccceess 
*, m oseph (Mo.) pappanaed Laboratorics, 


Co., St. Cloud, 


eeeeeee 


“~" ‘Tuansaen Flour Mills “Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ...... TT TITY TT Tree 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ......... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, In. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W 
Australia ceccces eeccccccee 
Security Flour Mills ‘Co., Abilene, Kansa as 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. . ° 
Sheridan be eeptaptes Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
FO. vovccvcec S048 eS600000. 
Shevelove, J. J., ‘Newark, | 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“— Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
. & eerie err 
— Sidney, Flour, Feed. & Grain, 
» RA, TRB. occc cesses 
aa. Ltd., London, England... iis 6% 
Spindler, L. G., New York..... eese 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp.. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- “Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner - Duncan - ssa d Corp., New 
Co 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ............eeee:- 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Te St. 
SE BER ncecdcare coce eT rer Tee 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
5. Ernst & haonpap Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co. Rapid ‘City, 8s. D.. 
“= City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BR.  cvcccevse Se ya 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, iL. éetheeedes. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Urban, George, Milling Co., .. Buffalo.... 


eee eeeeree 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
SO. BUM once vwasceacsathesees 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 

and Duluth, Minn, Sosweerceoecs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIll.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 

mond, Va, Coccccccces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich... 


eee eee eeseses 


W Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. Cecccccccccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling “Co. .» McPherson, 
MED 80.056 5056405646058 deeb evceee 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. ° -Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Ss MR bce canechibatecesocecs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson iosins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 


ids, Serre 


eee eeeees ee eee eeeeee 


Cote eee eee eneeeeee 


Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GEG Bb .. cnrvevscccusansundecs és - 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., “9 
BOG. GI 4e0 rd cccapanshdeneccece: 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, MOo.........esseee0% 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........-. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
er, Kansas 


r, ere ee ee eee eee eee ee ee es 


Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co......- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
bet asa Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill...... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. . 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


use NOVADELOX 


1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 
here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox . .. or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You're sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment . . . for these three 
important reasons: 


performance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 

flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 
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RationiNG of sugar means that a common source of 
calories—‘Go” energy—needed by a nation at war 
is cut almost in half. 

But, at the same time, sugar curtailment opens a 
vast new opportunity for bread sales. Enriched White 
Bread should supply a good share of the calories formerly 
obtained from sugar! 


HERE’S WHY: 
1. Both sugar and bread are basic sources of calories. 
2. Both sugar and bread are to a large degree considered inter- 
changeable in their caloric value. 
White 
needed in the diet 


3. Enriched Bread furnishes other essential factors 
a fact recognized by Nutritional Author- 
ities who are working to increase the consumption of bread. 

NOW is the time for you to get on the Enriched 
White Bread sales band wagon. Millions of Americans 
are eating out of lunch pails—and bread is the back- 


bone of the lunch pail. The government’s Enriched 


Enriched White Bread 
is the Answer 





Bread program is making consumers bread-conscious. 


If you plan to take advantage of the new bread 
sales opportunity, you’ll want to use those flours you 
can depend on for consistent baking performance— 
General Mills flours. Milled from the nation’s choice 
wheat, tested under actual commercial bakery con- 
ditions. Day in, day out, sack by sack, your General 
Mills flour gives you baking dependability, helps 
save valuable production costs and time, gives the 
most for your money. 


Use oven tested General Mills flour— 


SSS", 


IN THE LUNCH PAIL? 












IS YOUR BREAD 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


ry 


N 


A 


MINNESOTA 





